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INTRODUCTION 


Tue ruesis of this paper is a simple onc—namely that the first stage in the scientific 
study of interpersonal relationships should be one of description and classification. 
Such a view seems natural to biologists, since the bases of their Science were laid by 
the painstaking work of generations of taxonomists and Systematists. Indeed bio- 
logists who study behaviour have placed great emphasis on description, often 
producing “ethograms” which catalogue the behavioural repertoire of the species 
they are studying before they analyse any one aspect in depth. For some experi- 
mental psychologists the need for description has been less obvious. This was 
especially the case with those learning theorists who, modelling their approach on 
that of classical physics, forgot that classical physics dealt to a large extent with 
everyday phenomena, such as falling apples, or the appearance of sticks in water, 
which did not require description. Where classical physics dealt with phenomena 
that were not immediately apparent, such as the movements of heavenly bodies or 
the colours produced by a prism, careful description was essential. And to carry 
this one stage further, it is almost a truism to say that many of the difficulties that 
psychiatrists face arise because they lack an adequate taxonomy, and faute de mieux 
must depend on one based on the inappropriate model of somatic disease, 

Anyone examining the literature on inter-individual relationships cannot fail 
to be struck by the diversity of theoretical and methodological approaches used in 
their study, and by the dearth of attempts to integrate them. I believe that the lack 
of integration in this area of social science stems in part from the absence of a 
descriptive base. If we are to make progress in understanding relationships, or if 
we are to specify the conditions necessary for the development of one sort of relation- 
ship rather than another, we must surely start with a descriptive approach. 

Of course this does not mean that description is an end in itself. Description, 
and the classification of phenomena that description makes possible, are but first 
Steps, Indeed description must be guided by its longer-term goals, for description 
inevitably involves selection amongst the phenomena available for description, and 
that selection must be guided by the uses to which the description is to be put. 
Whilst the long-term goal of a comprehensive theory of inter-individual relationships 
is still far beyond our grasp, description may help us towards more limited objesi. 
It may form a basis for greater understanding of the dynamics of relationships, 


point to more accurate prognoses, or help_us to specify the conditions necessary 


for the formation of this sort of relationship. rath r.than-that, 
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This paper contains a tentative attempt to specify some of the dimensions along 
which relationships differ, and to examine their relevance to the dynamic stability 
of relationships. The focus is especially, but not exclusively, on parent-child relation- 
ships. The paper was first presented as part of an annual series to commemorate 
the work of Emanuel Miller: since Dr. Miller was initially trained in moral sciences, 
and had a continuing interest in the conceptual and methodological issues relating 
to his work, I hope its aim would have appealed to him. А 

In view of its complexity, the subject of interpersonal relationships might seem 
inappropriate for a biologist: principles useful in studying animals could be at best 
trivial and at worst misleading when applied to man. It is therefore perhaps neces- 
Sary to explain how my concern in this topic arose. At a time when the extent to 


havioural development of the infant was controversial, we started to use rhesus 
monkeys for an experimental approach to the problem. The experiments showed 
that the distress shown by the infants after reunion was related to certain aspects 
amcly to a measure of the 


ad to play in maintaining 
and Spencer-Booth, 1970, 

ave predictive value, could be 
"in the relationship, but how were we 
5 we had chosen were the most useful ones? The number 
measured were almost infinite, so how could we know that 
nes of greatest immediate significance or predictive value? 
ationships was apparent, but what we 


ture on human inter-personal relationships was only moder- 
ately helpful (see Swensen, 1973), 


In such a situation 


ssess which measures co-vary and thus perhaps depend on 
lying mechanisms. But however m 


Operate, and the factors extracted are 


ice in everyday life—for instance is this couple 
8 or insensitive with cach other? Perhaps, 
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criteria are essential for purposes of description and communication, but this need 
must not lead to a neglect of the complexity and intersubjectivity inherent in 
relationships. 

Although this work started with studies of rhesus monkeys (see Hinde and 
Simpson, 1975), I hope it will already be apparent that I do not believe that 
studying monkeys can enable us fully to comprehend human interpersonal relation- 
ships. However I do believe that principles derived from monkeys are worth trying 
out on man and that, in part because of the ways in which monkeys differ from man 
and especially because of their relative simplicity, studies of non-human primates 
can sometimes enable us to see more clearly issues that would otherwise be obscured 
by the complexity of the human case (Hinde, in press a). 


INTERACTIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


It is necessary first to define what is meant by a relationship, and to make some 
general points about the dynamics of relationships. A relationship involves a series 
of interactions in time. By an interaction we usually mean a sequence in which 
individual A shows behaviour X to individual B, or A shows X to B and B responds 
with Y. Often interactions consist of a sequence of such events, but it would be 
unprofitable to attempt to specify precisely either the limits of complexity of the 
behavioural events or even the precise dividing line between an interaction and a 
relationship (see discussion in Hinde, in press, b; Hinde and Stevenson-Hinde, in 
press). 

For example, interactions involving a sequence of behavioural events can be 
classified according to the extent to which each response by each participant was 
determined by the preceding behaviour of the other participant, and how much it 
was predetermined and independent of the other's behaviour (Jones and Gerard, 
1967). In so far as the behavioural events are independent of each other they can be 
considered as units: in so far as they form a predetermined sequence, that sequence 
can be considered as a unit. In general the distinction between an interaction, 
which involves a strictly limited span of time, and a relationship, which involves a 
much longer period, is clear enough. | 

To describe an interaction, it is necessary to describe first what A did to B 
(and B to A). They may for instance be talking or fighting or kissing. In addition 
we must specify how they are doing it—are they talking in an animated or dis- 
passionate fashion? What are they talking about? Are they fighting savagely? 
Kissing passionately, tenderly, or dutifully? In more general terms, to what extent 
are they involved in what they are doing? To what extent are the different aspects 
of their behaviour consistent with each other? For instance, does the tone of their 
voices belie the words that they use (Haley, 1959). The complexity that may underlie 
quite brief encounters has been analysed with elegance by Goffman (1961, 1963, 
1967) and will not be discussed here. We may refer to such properties of interactions 
as qualities, without of course any implication that they cannot be subjected to 
quantitative treatment, In human interactions such qualities can be as or more 


important than what the interactants actually did together. 
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A relationship involves a series of interactions* in time. To describe a relation- 
ship, it is necessary to describe the interactions that occur—that is, their content and 
their quality. It is also necessary to describe how those interactions are patterned 
in ti is, their absolute and relative frequencies, when they occur with 
› and how they affect each other. The importance of patterning 
will be discussed later: it is sufficient here to say that the most important clues to 


to the participants may be the context 


In practice, of course, we would never describe à relationship in terms of the 
act from the empirical data to 
cractions that characterize the 
; in press, b). In the human case 
may permit assessment of some 
rvation. Here two contradictory 
repancies between how a person 
torious. On the other, as we shall 
relationship may be more important 
Y Occur within that relationship. 
à series of interactions in time; what 
p must be in somc way related to those 
ription of the relationship must ultimately be derived from 


relationship must involve 


In studying relationships, it is 4 proper assumption that each interaction affects 
the future course of the relationship, even if only by confirming the status quo. In 
other words any stability that a relationship has is dynamic in nature. Since all 
relationships are prone to change—either as a consequence of interactions within 

P or through changes in the Participants produced in other ways— 


ship is a relative matter: it implies that the relationship 
Continues, but need imply neither absolute Constancy of content nor a specified 
nal or goal state (Hinde and Stevenson-Hinde, in press). 


Own heart Tate. Both i i 1 po d ed ddn 
interviene month later tke ts immediately after the presentations and in 
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dimension may affect the dynamic stability of relationships, its particular relevance 
to studies of the parent-child relationship, and the attempts we are making to 
measure it in rhesus monkeys. It will quickly become apparent that some of the 
dimensions are mutually related, and that each can be applied at a number of 
different levels of analysis. 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF RELATIONSHIPS 


(i) Content of interactions 

Description of a relationship usually starts from the content of the interactions 
that occur within it. Because particular types of interaction tend to be associated 
together, relationships can be classified according to the types of interaction they 
contain (Simpson, 1973). Thus a monkey consort relationship involves sex behaviour, 
grooming and mutual proximity, whilst a mother-infant relationship involves 
nursing, grooming, protection, play, proximity, etc. 

Within any type of relationship, the quality of a particular one may depend on 
the presence or prominence of certain types of interaction. Thus we are more likely 
to describe a mother-infant relationship as a warm one if play is frequent than if it 
is scarce, though of course other criteria contribute to our judgement. In rhesus 
monkeys, Simpson has shown that some mothers play a game with their infants 
which bears some resemblances to the looking-looking away games that human 
mothers play (Hinde and Simpson, 1975), and preliminary data suggest that the 
mothers who play that game also have warm relationships with their infants as 
assessed by other criteria (Simpson, personal communication). 

It is worth noting here that we have already applied this dimension both at the 
level of discriminating major functional categories of relationship (consort from 
mother-infant), and at the level of distinguishing some mother-infant relationships 
from others according to whether or not they contain play. We could go further 
and use the dimension to distinguish mother-infant relationships containing play 
from each other according to the kinds of play involved. The rcader will observe 
that, in a similar way, many of the dimensions discussed later can apply at a number 


of different levels of analysis. 


(ii) Diversity of interactions 

A related characteristic concerns the diversity of types of interaction that occur. 
This approximates to what Altman and Taylor (1973) call the “breadth” of the 
relationship. If a relationship involves only one type of interaction, as for instance 
a relationship with a drinking companion or business colleague, it can be described 
as single-stranded or uniplex: if many, as multi-stranded or multiplex. The dis- 
tinction is of course not absolute, and again depends on the level of analysis. Thus 
the mother-infant relationship could be called uniplex, involving only maternal— 
filial responses; or multiplex, involving suckling, grooming, playing, protecting 
and so on. The important issue is the dimension of diversity of behaviour involved, 
not the dichotomy. . . pn de — А 

The diversity of interactions within а relationship is of crucial importance to its 
dynamics, for interactions of one type may affect others in a variety of Ways: _ 

(a) By conditioning. Yn the course of each type of interaction, each participant 
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may become conditioned to characteristics of the other not er qe Ape Жын 
that interaction, but possibly relevant to other types of а я ац 
studied experimentally іп the context of the formation of parent-o spri mero 
ships in birds. Each of a number of filial responses (such as кш, di н 
obtaining warmth) can at first be elicited by a rather wide range of о: мораа 
tions: as a result of experience, the range of stimuli effective for a e. see 
becomes limited to those that have actually been encountered, and eac fs ^s =a 
also conditioned to other aspects of the eliciting situation that were ек E of 
effective. Since the parent bears the stimuli initially effective for severa yP 
filial behaviour, by this conditioning some parental cha 
for several responses. Thus the chick’s experience in on à lens 1596. 
subsequent interactions of other types with the same mother (Bateson, ie Se n 
James, 1959; Hinde, 1961). The process whereby stimuli from the mother pud abs 
effective for diverse responses in the repertoire of the chick must surcly ie dom 
to the way in which the chick comes to respond to her not mercly as a co " in 
of separate elicitors, but as an individual. Similar principles probably operate 


non-human primates, and the conditioning paradigm has been applicd nm 
to the formation of relationships in man (Lott and Lott, 1972; Byrne and Clore, 
1970). 


(b) Through values gained and costs incurred. Thibaut and Kelly (1959), Homans 
(1961) and others have linked everyday experience with rcinforc 
the view that individuals continue to 
obtained outweigh the costs. 
concept in the understandin 
and Stevenson-Hinde, in pre 
purposes it is sufficient to ag 
ship is extended in time, and 
and perhaps in another typ 
With the same individual. 


racteristics become effective 
e type of interaction affects 


ement theory in 
perform activities so long as the values thereby 
(The limitations of the uscfulness of the reinforcement 


For such reasons, th 
crucial characteristics. 


(ш) Reciprocity vs complementarity : 


: 1 control and power 
An issue which cuts across the р 


revious ones concerns the extent to which the 
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interactions are reciprocal (or symmetrical) or complementary. A reciprocal 
interaction is one in which the participants show similar behaviour, either simul- 
tancously or alternately, whereas in a complementary interaction the behaviour of 
one differs from, but complements, that of the other. Thus when two monkeys 
engage in rough-and-tumble play they may alternately chase and be chased, bite 


and be bitten, as first one and then the other takes the initiative: the interaction is 
ant interacts with his mother he often shows 


reciprocal. But when the young infa 
filial behaviour, she maternal. In male-female copulatory behaviour the part 


taken by each is complementary to that taken by the other, but in sociosexual 
behaviour in a broad sense, in which either sex may be mounter or mountee, the 
rules are less well defined. Dominance-subordinance interactions are by definition 


complementary, grooming interactions more nearly reciprocal. 
i ions are reciprocal. For example, some relation- 


In some relationships, all interact X 
ships between young monkeys approach this condition, cach participant playing 
equivalent, though alternating, parts. In other relationships all interactions are 
complementary. The classic dominance-subordinance relationship is a case in 
point: monkey A threatens monkey B, bites B, and has priority to food and water 
over В; whilst В avoids A and grooms А more than A grooms B. In such a case 
dominance-subordinance can be regarded as an intervening variable in the loose 

t and dependent variables 


sense that it links not necessarily a number of independent ат 
(Miller, 1959), but at least a number of dependent ones (Hinde, 1970, p. 198). Its 
usefulness will depend on the number of variables so linked. Where only one depen- 


dent variable is being studied (e.g. who threatens whom?), it is of TA ere 
usefulness, but where several are involved it can be шша б ү 1 fu Dum 
explanatory sense in so far as there are regularities, across a ^s er «em xe 
in the pattern of directions of interactions. IE for instance, t epa араша who 
threaten more are usually the ones that are ayore more, жын ibn RRR 
and hold their tails highest, We n all these aspects of the relationship 


nay “explain e 
i i » of the participants. 
in ter “ i —subordinance ОЕ | Ир 
fra гле z d amic in some relationships are consistently reciprocal, and 
ioie ve hte complementary; it might seem that relationships, rather than 
interactions ld А classified on this dimension. In many cH Up however, 
the pattern of directions of interactions docs not conform to any esta ished pattern. 
Thus Jack 9) who classified relationships (rather than interactions) into 
rine in us S ecce (i.e those in which one receives and the other gives, 
entary relati ae Aba 
г sive) а 
or опе is dominant and the other submis ) 1 


nd symmetric relationships (the 
i lso a third category of “parallel”? 
ае | à tus introduced a 
participants have equivalent sta io played by the par 


А ticipants changed, with 

relati i e relative P I Б | A К 3 
Ў r il * trolling OF taking decisions in particular types of inter- 
r often initiating, сої aital relationships used by Lederer and Jackson 
xtent to which there was or was not agreement 
areas over which each exercised control. The 


s represents a failure in the attempt to 


classify relationships as either complementary OF reciprocal, and it would seem 


: lementarity at the level of interactions. 
E "12. veniprocity versus comp E 3 Я 
i maA т ману within a relationship may involve more than one 
n any case, com 


(1968) depended in part оп the € 
between the partners concer? epo 
category of “parallel” relationships t? 
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dimension. In his classic work, Winch (1958) distinguished four types of marriage 
based on the two dimensions of dominance-subordinance and nurturance- 
receptivity. However he recognized that not all marriages fall into these types, and 
this is in part because ofa lack of correspondence between the direction of dominancc- 
subordinance or nurturance-receptivity amongst the different interactions within 
relationships. It is probably necessary to go even further than this and to recognize 
that “role bargaining" goes on over many contexts within the relationship with 
results that cannot be interpreted along just one or two dimensions (see also Maslow, 
1962). 

So far I have argued against the labelling of whole rclationships as reciprocal 
or complementary, expressed doubts about the extent to which relationships can be 
characterized in terms of complementariness along only one or two dimensions, and 
argued for characterization of the types of interactions or arcas within the rclation- 
Ships according to the nature of their reciprocity or complementariness. Such a 
procedure will, of course, gain accuracy only at the cost of complexity. It remains 
to add that even that may not be sufficient. Consider for example Berne’s (1964) 
(1964) distinction between three “ego-states”—Parent, Adult and Child. The ego 
state that is dominant is inferred from current behaviour and feelings, and the terms 
are self-explanatory. Thus the Child is innocent, spontaneous, fun-loving; the Adult 
mature and oriented towards reality; and the Parent authoritative. Transactions 


In the current usage, a transaction between two similar ego states (c.g. Adult and 


Adult) could be termed reciprocal, and one between two different states (e.g. 
Parent and Child) as complementary.* 


an overt “social” level and covert “psychological” level. Thus the true nature of the 
complementarity in 4 relationship 


the interactions within that relation 


aspects of complementarity must be mentioned briefly—control, and 
“control” has been used in the preceding para- 
terms of which partner has control is 


he transaction js classed as ‘ 


5 “crossed”, Berne here is i 

о ssed ; Y concerned with 

are to continue the transaction in the mode in which it was started, or Pc 
will lead to its being broken off. | 
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mother-child interaction (though not Ьу ethologists concerned with non-human 
species) that control lay with the mother, Bell (1968) reviewed convincing evidence 
for the importance of the child’s role. This has led to an increasing emphasis on the 
effects of the infant on his caregiver (Lewis and Rosenblum, 1974). It has been 
argued elsewhere (Hinde, 1974, 1975), however, that there is great need to specify 
rather precisely the questions being asked in this arca. That the infant’s 
behaviour, as well as the mother’s, determines the moment to moment course of 
interaction sequences; and that differences in infant behaviour, as well as those in 
the mother’s behaviour, play an important part in determining inter-dyad differ- 
ences in interaction sequences, is now clear (e.g. Bell, 1974; Trevarthen, 1974). That 
differences between mothers at one age are related to differences between infants 
at a later age is shown by numerous studies involving a variety of dependent 
variables. Some studies go further and show both that differences between mothers 
at one age are related to later differences in infant behaviour, and that differences 
between. infants at one age arc related to differences between mothers at a later 
age (Clarke-Stewart, 1973). Finally, there 1s considerable evidence from monkcys 
that rate of change of the mother-infant relationship as the infant develops is 
determined more immediately by changes їп the mother than by changes in the 
infant. This last issue has been little studied in man, but it is worth pointing out that, 
while we notice the over-protective mother who retards the development of her 
child's independence, we do not comment on the mother whio weans the child 
from the breast before it wants to be weaned, or who moves her child from cot to 
bed long before it needs to move. In summary, then, questions € who has the 
controlling role in the relationship are for some purposes too ы he ye must 
be framed more precisely if the answers are to bring understanding about the 


dynamics of the relationship. _ 
Another way of approachin 
relationship is through the concep 
depends on Z's ability to affect ou 
of that ability on his own outcome 


g the question of control in the mother-infant 
ts of exchange theory. In general, A’s power over B 
tcomes for B and the adverse affects of the exercise 
s. Thus A's power over B is the greater, the more 


eMe t of doing so. What A can give B depends both on 
T can give B ee са | pee r those resources and the alternative sources open 
: 5 ттн. * 1962) Now French and Raven (1959) have delineated five types 
o B (Emerson, | about how these change as the mother-infant 


BE Power, sid wa may га г is based on the ability of A to reward В. This 


s 0 i d powe А й : 
beoe. р on ae child relationship. With young infants the rewards 


А Б miling ог even just existing, secm to involve 
that nt gives the parent, such as S l ] 
the s ra little cost p mee the infant's dependency on his parents, in terms 

e infant in li . f other sources of nurturance, is high, and clearly 


of his needs and the availability o in these Ё hougt 
. п him. The age changes in these factors, t ough 

rer iau their iy ema ae cultural ones, will clearly lead to a relative 
epending on many 1s Coercive power, based on the ability of A to punish B, 


S ранно in p RT дс aversive effect that babies’ cries can have is well 
also operates both way: p normal ability of parents to punish young infants, as 


kn t cultures 

disi i tribui ability not to reward them, would seem to be small. Age changes 

tust н. fn ре much affected by cultural factors, but probably involve an increase 
again 
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and then a decrease of parental power. Referent power is based on identification 
of B with A in such a way that B models himself on A. This probably arises primarily 
from reward power and is exerted primarily by parent over child, but the mother 
who “over-identifies” with her child is a fairly familiar figure. Expert power, which 
depends on A's special knowledge, and legitimate power, which depends on norms 
internalized from the culture, also rest primarily with the parent. However changing 
cultural norms can perhaps be regarded as having increased the child’s legitimate 
power over its parents. Whilst the age changes indicated above are based only on 
speculation, they suggest dimensions along which parent-child relationships may 
change with age and differ from each other. 

This discussion indicates that the dimension, or dimensions, of reciprocity vs 
complementarity, though appearing simple at first sight, in fact involves great 
complexity. That does not lessen its importance for the understanding of relation- 
ships. We may mention briefly three ways in which such qualities affect the dynamic 
stability of a relationship: 

(a) Control and dynamic stability. Complementarity involving control of, or power 
over, one partner by the other does not necessarily lead to stability in the relation- 
ship. For example Homans (1961) points out that a leader inevitably earns un- 
popularity by determining the behaviour of others, and this must be compensated 
by generous rewards. The issue has been considered in detail by Jones and Gerard 
(1967), who list the various ways in which the power in a relationship may be 
increased. 

(b) Compensatory responses. In any continuing relationship, the behavioural 
propensities of the participants are likely to change with time—either as a result of 
interactions within the relationship, or of external vicissitudes. Small changes in 
one partner will require different changes in the other according to whether the 
interactions concerned are reciprocal or complementary. Thus in the reciprocal 
play interactions of rhesus monkeys, if one infant monkey changes in such a manner 
that he seeks to play less, his peer must change in a similar fashion if the relationship 
1s to continue. But if, in a mother-infant relationship, the infant demands more 
contact, the mother must behave in a complementary fashion and provide that contact 
if tension is to be minimized (Hinde and Davies, 1972). (A third possibility, that 
change m one partner is countered by appropriate extinction, punishment or 
selective reinforcement in the other, has been considered elsewhere (Hinde and 
Stevenson-Hinde, in press) ). 

(c) Complementarity leading to change. Some relationships, by the very nature of the 
complementarity of their interactions, carry the seeds of their own destruction ОГ 


transmutation from the very start. The parent-child and teacher-pupil relationship 
are obvious examples. 


(iv) Qualities of interactions 


hitting 26 or pushing it away, or gently, by crossing her arms over her nipples but 
remaining available for the infant to cuddle against; and if she permits access, she 
may or may not embrace the infant as it cuddles to her. 
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One important quality, that we have been especially concerned with in studies 
of rhesus monkeys, concerns the extent to which the behaviour of each of the two 
individuals “meshes” with that of the other—that is, whether the goals of each are 
aligned with the ongoing goals of the other. For example, we have evidence that, 
when the infant is young, the mother often initiates bouts of ventro-ventral contact 
when the infant is not ready and subsequently breaks contact, and the infant similarly 
often initiates contact when the mother is not ready and subsequently breaks 
contact. This happens less often as the infant gets older. In other words although, 
as the infant gets older, the mother-infant relationship becomes more distant in 
the sense that mother and infant spend less time together, it becomes closer in that 
their behaviour (or some of their behaviour) becomes better meshed (Hinde and 
White, 1974). Again, Simpson (Hinde and Simpson, in press; Simpson, in prep.) has 
shown that mother-infant pairs, studied when the infants are the same age, differ 
in various measures of “meshing” between the partners. These data could be inter- 
preted as involving little more than one partner ceasing to approach (or leave) the 
other in the absence of signals that he or she is likely to accept the move. However 
it could, and probably often does, involve much more—including behaviour directed 
towards changing the goals of the partner s behaviour (Bowlby, 1969). We have 
suggested that “meshing” may be the behavioural correlate of some aspects of 
intersubjectivity (Asch, 1952). — "P А ; 

The importance of a similar dimension 1$ apparent in the human parent-child 
relationship (Bowlby, 1969). At first, expression of the infant's demands are not 
related to the mother's behaviour, but gradually he comes to tailor his demands to 
her willingness to respond. One might predict that an infant whose mother was 
always equally responsive or unresponsive would have difficulty in acquiring this 
sort of sensitivity. Reciprocally the mother, a d nega ur тешине ardor 
experience, must come to adjust her life so that it does not clash 100 dramatically 
with the infant’s demands. It must be noted that, in at least some W Саран cultures, 
the relationships judged to be healthiest are those in which each participant makes 
some adjustment, so that, for ка neither follows its own intrinsic schedule or 
i i e other s. 
is кес» en dc d - ore about qualities of the mother-infant relationship, 
since much current research is aimed pu RIT pa ors of such 
qualities as maternal te d sensitivity. The task is of course a difficult one, 


nderness an < 
and the extent to which such qualities are correlated between different types of 
interaction in the same relations 


hip is an open one. | | 
A quality of one of the constituent interactions of a sai may or may 
not be applicable to others. For example, а sr apa mone a : ir of 
her infant's nursing requests but not of his requests n s gr oomed: indeed chimpan- 
zees and rhesus mothers often comfort infants, who are istressed basta access to the 
nipple has been denied them, with other types of Өнер; Furthermore the quality 
even of one type of interaction may vary with the context: rhesus mothers reject their 
infants less when living alone than when in a group (Hinde and Spencer-Booth, 
1967), and pigtailed monkey mo 


thers hit their infants more when living in a poor 
laboratory environment than when in a so-called rich laboratory environment 
(Jensen et al., 1968). 
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On the other hand, qualities can be valid not only for all types of interaction 
within a relationship, but for all or most of the relationships of a given individual. 
In so far as one individual behaves consistently to diverse others, but differently 
from the ways in which they behave to each other, he may be labelled as rejecting, 
cold, affectionate, and so on. 

Qualities which apply to reciprocal interactions (i.e. those in which the two 
partners take similar parts, cither at the samc time or alternately as in peer-peer 
play) may apply either to one or to both partners. Thus it is possible for both partners 
to show sensitivity, or for onc to behave with sensitivity and the other not. But where 
the qualities imply complementarity (i.e. two partners take different parts, as in 
mother-infant relationships), they often apply to the interaction more readily 
than to either partner independently; if one partner controls, the other must be 
controlled; if one rejects, the other must be rejected. Where a quality depends on 
both partners, it is likely to do so in complex ways. For example, how a rhesus 
mother rejects an infant’s attempts to gain the nipple depends in part on how often 
he makes such attempts: the same mother might never reject an undemanding 
infant but vigorously reject a demanding one. But conversely how often the infant 
attempts to make contact will depend in part on how and how often the mother 
rejects him, as well as on other factors such as his changing milk requirements, the 
availability of playmates, and so forth. 

The rewards obtained by the participants in a relationship may of course depend 
not only on what the participants do together, but also on how they do it. The 
qualities of interactions may therefore be of crucial importance for the stability 
of the relationship. 


(v) Relative Srequency and patterning of interactions 

Some of the judgements that we make about the quality of relationships depend 
not so much on the content or quality of particular types of interactions, but on 
how interactions are pattcrned—that is, on their relative as well as their absolute 
frequency, and on how they are interrelated. For example, we should describe a 
mother-infant relationship in which the baby regularly cried just before feeding 
differently from one in which it regularly cried after feeding. 

Rhesus monkeys can be used to describe a rather different type of case. If a 
rhesus mother frequently rejects her infants attempts to gain ventro-ventral contact 
and never initiates them, wc might describe her as rejecting. If she never rejects 
the infant and frequently initiates contact herself, we might describe her as possessive. 
But if she often rejects and often initiates, or seldom does either, we would describe 
her respectively as controlling or permissive. These latter judgements could not be 


P—and perhaps even more the ratio of 
rewards to costs—may depend on such qualities 


(vi) Multidimensional qualities 


We have already mentioned that qualities of interactions may apply to only 
onc type of interaction, or to a Tange of interactions within the relationship. Some- 
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times our readiness to apply a quality label to a relationship depends on the con- 
currence of a number of characteristics. For instance, we find rhesus mothers who 
frequently take the initiative in making ventro-ventral contact with their infants, 
also place one of their arms round the infant for much of the time that it is in contact, 
and also rank high in the frequency with which they groom their infants (Hinde and 
Spencer-Booth, 1971b; Hinde and Simpson, in press). We are tempted to describe 
such relationships as “warm”. “Warmth”, however, is not simply the opposite of 
"rejectingness". The three measures just mentioned are only weakly negatively 
correlated with the frequency with which the mother rejects the infant's attempts to 
gain ventro-ventral contact, or the relative role that the infant has to play in keeping 
near the mother when off her. . 

Many everyday judgements about relationships turn out on analysis to depend 
on characteristics even more diverse than those just mentioned as aspects of maternal 
warmth" in rhesus monkeys. For example, we would be more prone to describe a 


relationship as affectionate if: 
(a) Itinvolves interactions of 
(b) Itis of long duration. 
(c) In the absence of the other each рагі 
adapted to or tending to restore proximity. 
(d) The behaviour of each partner 15 organize 


behaviour of the other (i.e. they mesh). SENA | 
(c) The anxiety induced by strange objects or situations 1s alleviated by the 


presence of the partner. : : 
(£) Redon conducive to the welfare of the other are likely to be repeated. 
It is not suggested that these are all the properties on which the designation 


“affectionate” may depend, nor that all these are always necessary ; and it will be 
noted that some of them would also be characteristic of long-standing enemies, and 
that the label of affectionate depends in part on their co-existence. These properties 
have been listed in part because they can all be identified, and dign with moderate 
rigour, even in the rhesus mother-infant relationship. But setting pes out like this 
Serves to emphasize that affection is multidimensional, ee е assessed along 
a simple scale—a point of which novelists are well aware. ‘urthermore, it is possible 
that we shall be able to use these observables in studies aimed at investigating the 
conditions conducive to the formation of affectionate —Á— and other less 
tangible properties of affectionate relationships may turn био e opes with 
them. It is of course implied that each of these properties (except (b)) may affect 


the dynamic stability of the relationship. 


a number of different types (i.c. is multiplex). 
artner shows special types of behaviour 


d in relation to the ongoing 


ii jn spective 
vii) Cognitive and moral levels—levels of perspec 7 
| етн. properties of crucial importance to both the nature and stability of a 


relationship concern the cognitive and moral levels of the participants. These are 
of course relatively loose terms, but I refer to the stapes described by Piaget (1959), 
Kohlberg and Turiel (1971), and Loevinger and W essler (1970). It will be apparent 
that many of the qualities of the interactions in а relationship, the kinds of com- 
plementariness that can occur, and the ability of the relationship to withstand 
viscissitudes, may be related to the absolute and relative cognitive levels of the 
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participants. Furthermore, relationships may have special properties depending on 
the interrelations between the absolute and relative moral and cognitive levels 
of the participants and other characteristics of the relationship. Thus relationships 
involving dominance-subordinance and nurturance-dependence interactions will 
differ markedly in character if the partners function at different moral or cognitive 
levels than if they are similar in these respects. 

It may be noted here that the parent-child relationship, so often held up as the 
source of all relationships, is highly peculiar in the discrepancy in these characters 
between the two participants. Its very nature depends on the differences between 
them. But here also is another curious thing. Recent studies of mother-infant 
interaction emphasize that a mother behaves to her infant as though it was function- 
ing at a much more advanced level than is likely to be the case. She constantly 
imputes intent to its movements, cries and gurgles (Bruner, in press). Whilst there 
may be a greater element of intent than we are willing to allow (Trevarthen, 1974), 
mothers perpetually overestimate it. Furthermore, much of the complex interaction 
between mother and infant, and especially the conversational games, depend on the 
mother doing so. Does this mean that the mother-infant relationship depends for 
its nature on a delusion? 

It may be profitable to link discussion of the levels of the participants in a re- 
lationship to another approach to the structure of interpersonal relationships. At the 
behavioural level, a relationship involves two individuals, say A and B. Yet A's 
behaviour to B is directed not to B as he is, but to A’s perception of B, and this may 
bear little or no resemblance to B as he is. The less resemblance, the less accurate 
will be 4’s predictions of B’s behaviour, and the less can A's behaviour “mesh” 
with that of B. Similarly B behaves towards A according to B’s perception of A, 
which may not necessarily be closely similar to A as he is. Furthermore A may 
behave towards B in ways that B deems inappropriate, and/or В may attempt to 
constrain his behaviour to meet A’s inappropriate and inaccurate expectations. We 
may refer here to Secord and Backman’s (1965) view that “congruency” is an im- 
portant factor in interpersonal attraction. “Congruency” is the perceptual cognitive 
state achieved in a relationship when B’s characteristics or behaviour contain 
implications congruent with 4’s own behaviour or self-image. Especially relevant in 
this context are “congruency by implication”, where A views B’s behaviour as 
confirming A’s view of A’s self concept, and “‘congruency by validation” where B’s 
behaviour leads A to behave in ways that confirm his self concept. 

It could perhaps be argued that this level of analysis is necessary even to under- 
stand an interaction between, let us say, a dominant and subordinate rhesus monkey. 
Indeed “meshing” (see above) at a behavioural level in a variety of contexts would 
be a probable correlate of “congruency”. But we know from our own experience 
that it is also necessary to consider A’s view of B’s view of himself. This of course is 
the approach of Laing (1969), (Laing et al., 1966), who emphasizes three levels of 
perspective: 

Direct perspective—A’s view of A’s relationship with B, A's relationship with 4; 

B's relationship with B, or B’s relationship with A. Similarly with B’s views. 


Metaperspective—B’s view of A’s view of A’s relationship with B, 4’s relationship 
with A, etc. à 
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Mctametaperspective—A’s view of B's view of A’s view of A’s relationship 
with B, etc. 
Laing has used his existential phenomenology to examine the extent to which 
(a) The two participants agree at the direct level (e.g. does A’s view of the 
relationship (АВ) agree with B’s view of (AB). 
(b) They are aware of and understand the other's point of view (e.g. does A's 
view of B's view of AB correspond with B’s view of (AB)). 
(c) They feel understood (e.g. does A's view of B’s view of A's view of himself 
(AA) agree with 4’s view of himself). 
(d) Each realizes that the other understands him (e.g. does A’s view of B’s 
view of A's view of himself correspond with B’s view of A’s view of himself). 
The importance of this approach to an understanding of the development of 
the mother-child relationship is apparent, as it provides a way of picturing the 
initial difference in complexity of cognitive functioning, and the manner in which 
that difference is reduced. The very fact that it is of doubtful utility to talk of the 
newborn’s view of his relationship with his mother, implies that Laing’s levels of 
perspective may represent also levels of development. That the infant must reconcile 
its own view of its mother (or of its mother’s relationship with herself) with her own 
is a matter that has been frequently discussed (Scott, 1973a, b). That maternal 
understanding of the infant’s view of herself is conducive to good motherhood is 


something we probably all believe. And we may think that it operates through the 
25 understanding of the infant’s view of her. However, 


infant’s fecling of the mother а г ) 
to return to a point made earlier, it may also be that at times the mother s behaviour 
seems to depend on her having a view of the baby’s view of her that differs from, and 
is in some ways more complex than, the view that the baby actually has of her. 

(viii) Penetration 

_ A number of v 
intimacy of a relationship or th 
by the other (Altman and Ta 
1956). Altman and Taylor usc а use 
personality is pictured as involving cen 
numerous peripheral ones, the skins be 
different areas (e.g. sex, the family, wo 


vriters have stressed the importance of dimensions describing the 
e extent to which the personality of each is penetrated 
ylor, 1973; Rokeach, 1968; Lewin, 1964; Fromm, 
ful “ошоп skin" model of personality—the 
tral less visible areas surrounded by more 
ing divided into sectors corresponding to 
rk, etc.), and these subdivided into units 


within those general areas. Gradual penetration of the onion i eei points 
can represent the manner in which relationships develop TOWATGS DG eas BB, in 
timacy. Altman and Taylor (1973) discuss two dimensions, one relating to the 
number of sectors (general areas) penetrated, and the other to the number of units 

the former may be closely related to the 


within those sectors. It is apparent that t ) Es 
number of types of interaction in the relationship (see (ii) above), but the two must 


be distinguished. An extreme case is the confidante—someone with whom social 
penetration may be extensive, but with whom we engage 1n only one type of inter- 


action, conversation. А :on di d : 
The second dimension, the depth to which penetration has procee ed, is one 
2 E . . 
on which Altman and Taylor (1973) place special emphasis. Although it appears 
intangible, they have shown that it can be assessed with some degree of objectivity. 
» the 
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They also list a number of overlapping dimensions of behaviour that are relevant 
to the penetration process—breadth of interaction; uniqueness of intcraction; 
efficiency of exchange (e.g. sensitivity and accuracy in communication) ; substitut- 
ability and equivalency (i.e. the number of ways a given feeling can be conveyed) ; 
synchronization and pacing (i.e. meshing); permeability and openness; voluntari- 
ness and spontaneity; and evaluation (ability to convey positive and negative 
judgements about each other). It will be apparent that some of these are related 
to dimensions discussed in this paper. 

These dimensions of breadth and depth are of crucial importance for the under- 
standing of many adult relationships. I am not aware of studies of the parent-child 
relationship from this point of view. One may speculate that in the early years there 
is a marked imbalance in the degree of penctration with, following the levels of 
perspective, a trend towards a more balanced situation, the changes being especially 
marked (and important?) around puberty. 


STAGES OF RELATIONSHIP AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 


So far properties of relationships have been discussed as though they could be 
abstracted from the relationship and studied in the abstract. This is unlikely to be 
the case, for at least two reasons. 

First, the dynamic properties of a relationship change as it progresses. Social 
exchange theorists have recognized four stages (sampling, bargaining, commitment 
and institutionalization) and argued that the nature of the rewarding events and 
the costs incurred change as the relationship proceeds (Thibaut and Kelly, 1959; 
Secord and Backman, 1974; Altman and Taylor, 1973). This implies that the 
qualities of a relationship must be considered with respect to the stage of that 
relationship, especially when prognosis is an issue. The point hardly needs making 
in the case of the parent-child relationship and has in fact already been made in 
several contexts: the judgements we make about a parent-child relationship are 
always with reference to the age of the child or (in the case of adoptions) the duration 
of the relationship. 

Second, each participant in a relationship is enmeshed also in a network of other 
relationships. The rewards he obtains and the costs he incurs will affect, and be 
affected by, the dynamics of the other relationships in which he is involved. Thus 


the qualities of one relationship must be considered in the context of the other 
relationships in which each of the participants is involved. 


CONCLUSION 


1€ list of dimensions I have given is by no means exhaus- 


: Yen are not independent of cach other. Furthermore, cach 
can be applied at a number of different levels of analysis. The list is intended only 


Я Possibly of some heuristic value, but not intended to be 


Perhaps, however, specifica 
inter-relating the work of studen 
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Finally, 1 would like to emphasize two points made in the introduction. First, 
although this paper grew from studies of rhesus monkeys, there should be no need 
to reaffirm that studies of non-human species can be of only limited usefulness for 
understanding human relationships. I hope, however, that I have justified my belief 
that we can exploit their differences from man. The very fact that they are so much 


simpler than man may enable us to try out some concepts and to set some of our 


thoughts in order. : 
Second, while I hope that a taxonomic approach will have some unifying value 


in this crucially important field, it is only a first step. And it is appropriate, by way 
of conclusion, to indicate one way in which a first step in a field as complex as this 
is almost inevitably an oversimplification. Some of the previous discussion has 
concerned the relation between the characteristics of a relationship and prognosis. 
But a relationship with specific characteristics may “mean” one thing to one person 
and another to another. Prognoses about relationships must therefore involve the 
personalities of the participants as well as the nature of the relationship itself. If an 
important dimension of personality is the extent to which behavioural propensities 
change with situational (relationship) determinants (Bem and Allen, 1974), un- 
ravelling the interactions between personality characteristics and dimensions of 
relationships will be no small task. But some agreed means of describing relationships 


will be an essential tool. 
SUMMARY 
(1) The study of inter-individual relationships requires a descriptive basis. 


h respect to the ultimate goals of the 


be guided witl ] t S t 
f relationships, prognosis, specification 


Description, however, must : 
i amics О 


investigator—understanding the dyn 

of necessary conditions, etc. | Ww 

(2) The nature of inter-individual relationships, 
iscussed briefly. 


the nature of their stability, are di 3 А "T 
(3) The following aspects of relationships are discussed: (i) Content of the 
o 


component interactions; (ii) Diversity of a obrem йз = 
plementarity: Control and Power; (iv) Qualities of pe ш бше ns; б) 
Relative frequency and patterning of interactions; (vi) ulti ER qualities; 
(vii) Cognitive and moral levels: Levels of perspective; (viii) Penetration. 


how they can be described, and 
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INTRODUCTION 


Веллер in the critical importance of education for 3- and 4-yr-olds has been a major 
factor in the decision to expand nursery education in this country. In 
ry education will reduce the educational 


economically deprived homes. Both 
er, that without special instructional 


contributory 
particular, it is widely believed that nurse 
disadvantage of children from culturally and 
British and American studies have shown, howev 
programmes for the children or support systems for the staff, cognitive gains, as 
assessed by standardised tests, are not likely to occur (Stanley, 1972). | 
Virtually all such studies have investigated products not processes; that is 
children have been pre-tested, assigned to special instruction or to a control group 
and then re-tested at the end of the experiment. Staff and child behaviour has not 
been monitored either during the special programme, or during the rest of the school 
day. Interpretations of the findings must therefore be tentative. Does an increase in 
lest scores represent a “real’’, i.e. generalised cognitive gain, or has the child only 
acquired greater сазе in the question and answer situation? Were there changes in 
staff behaviour as a result of taking part in the programmes? If these occurred, they 
may have been as important as the programme itself in bringing about cognitive 
gains in the children. The authors attempted to answer some of these questions by a 
study in which relationships were sought between three sets of data—the standardised 
test scores of the children in pre-school centres, cognitive aspects of their spontaneous 
behaviour, including their play; and cognitive aspects of statt behaviour. In the 
present article only the first and third sets of data are reported. The observations 
were made in centres with three different kinds of educational orientation, traditional 
free-play nursery schools, nursery schools which were very similar but which had 


incorporated a special language session into the school day, and nurseries which 
operated on free-play lines but were not staffed by teachers. For each type of centre 
its where most of the children came from the 


we selected for observation both um “т fs 
families of manual workers and units where most of the children came from the 
first part of the study, reported below, 


professional middle-classes. The aims of the y о 
were to see whether relationships could be found between the children’s test scores 


and cognitive aspects of staff behaviour and also to see whether differences between 
the behaviour of staff in different centres could be related to the educational 


orientation and the social class of the children in the entre. 
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METHODS 

Design of study | 

А quasi-experimental design was used, with social class composition and the educational orienta- 
tion of the centre as the two “crossed” factors. The educational orientation of the centre was deter- 
mined by its formal characteristics: one group, the E— centres, were negatively defined, as not 
staffed by trained teachers, not under the acgis of an educational authority and with no professed 
educational aims. They had been set up to care for the children of working mothers and/or to provide 
children with opportunities to play. E centres were traditional English nursery schools, run by 
educational authorities and staffed by nursery trained teachers, which pursucd avowed educational 
aims through the medium of free play. E+ centres were schools which resembled Æ schools in most 
respects, but which also incorporated a language instruction or concept development session into the 
school day. For each of these three types of centre two units were chosen for study where the children 
were predominantly middle-class and two where they were predominantly working-class. There 
was thus 12 centres in the study. 


'ТАвгЕ 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF UNITS AND STAFF OBSERVED 


E+ Schools E Schools E-— Nurseries 
No. of No. of No.of No.of No.of No.of No. of No.of No. of 
schools staffin staff schools staffin staff nurseries staffin staff 
charge notin charge notin charge notin 
charge charge charge 


Middle-class 


composition 2 4 3 2 3 7 2 
Working-class 


composition 2 4 6 2 3 6 2 2 6 


Selection of centres 


N 


5 


because their ideology and school prog 
Day Nurseries” run by the local auti 


renowned, 

An attempt was made 
schools are half-day and most 
four E+ schools and three of th 


of Occupations (1970), whilst the working- 
(in most cases the great majority) of children 


Е local authority nursery schools, The fourth Ё+ 
red private nursery school, At one middle-class Е. -+ and working-class 
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Е school most children attended from 9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m.; in the remaining schools children could 
attend for the morning or afternoon session only. The two middle-class E— centres were private 
nurseries, in one case restricted to the children of university staff and students. They resembled 
nursery schools rather than day nurseries in being run on very free lines, but they were open for 
longer hours than schools and provided the children with tea as well as lunch. One of the working- 
class E— centres was an all-day nursery, not a local authority “дау nursery”, which set out to provide 
a very free environment. The second was a morning play-group in a large local authority housing 
estate. Unlike local authority “day nurseries” none of the E— centres gave priority to or had a large 
proportion of disturbed children or children from especially deprived or disturbed families. It should 
be noted that none of the centres resembled American “Headstart” centres in restricting their intake 
to children in need; admission was generally (subject to a waiting list) available to any child in the 
neighbourhood, although all the E— centres charged a fee. The observed staff-child ratio varied 
between 1 : 6 and 1 : 11; more staff were available per child in the E— nurseries than in the schools. 


The pre-school setting 
In all centres a great variety of play equipment was set out and the children could play with 


what they chose for as long as they wished. In most cases the playroom opened on to a garden and 
for most of the session the children could play inside or outside as they wished. A member of staff 
might initiate activities, c.g. collage-making or cooking, or might read aloud and the children could 
participate or not as they wished. The only limitation on the child’s choice of activity was a daily 
organised story-time in eight of the twelve centres. Additionally, in the E+ centres the day included 
a special educational session. The nature of this session varied, since it was devised individually by 
cach head-teacher, but all were verbal programmes which aimed to help the children acquire 
certain concepts, e.g. of space, classification, or number. In three of the four E+ schools not all the 


children received this teaching over the same period of time; cither it was confined to the older 


children or to those considered most in need of it. 
In the schools the most usual structure was to have one or more classes of 30 children in the care 


of one nursery-trained teacher and two nursery-trained assistants or student assistants. In one E+- 
school a nursery nurse was in charge of the class selected for observations. In the nurseries there was 
more often a single group of 20 or more children in the care of trained nursery nurses with untrained 
assistants. None of the centres had parents helping in any capacity. The age range in the E-- and E 
centres was 2 yr 11 months-5 yr 0 months, mean 3:98 yr, but since three of the four E— centres also 
took some two year olds the E— centres had a lower mean age of 3:58 years. Most of the centres 
were lavishly equipped with a great variety of play equipment and books, but one middle-class and 
one working-class E— centre were rather less well equipped. The great majority of children were 
from stable two parent families, and were white, but in one working-class E а school and one working- 
class E— nursery nearly a third of the children had immigrant West Indian or Asian parents, 


Observation of staff | 
re used to observe staff over а period of four days, either, in the case 


Time sampling methods we ‹ s [ 
ive mornings, ог in the case of full-time centres, alternate mornings 


of part-time centres, four success о 
and afternoons. Where there was more than one class of children, as was the case in the schools, 


the class observed was chosen on the recommendation of the head-teacher, usually on the basis that 
the most experienced teacher was in charge. All the staff working in the class were observed in turn, 
As complete a record as possible was made of what the staff said and did during the first 5 sec of 
every 30 sec, and to whom she spoke or directed her activity. At the end of 3 min these observations 
were coded and the next staff member was observed. It was necessary to observe before and after 
the 5 sec period in order to code the staff activity, e.g. to determine for what reason she was walking 
across the room. Two of the authors (B.T. and J.P.) made the observations; when possible each 

s—educational orientation category. It was not, of course 


observed one centre in each social clas 
possible for the observations to be “Ыла”, since the characteristics of the children and the centre 


were apparent. 
The Staff Beha 
Most of the codes were sub-div: 

so that in all 42 categories were use 


viour Codes used are listed in Table 2. 
ided for the purpose of explicit definition into minor categories 
d. Since talk and action were coded separately each observation 
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TABLE 2. CODES USED FOR OBSERVING STAFF 


Verbal codes 


Non-verbal codes 


Mixed verbal and non-verbal 
codes 


1. Talks to parents. 


1. Housework, i.e. cleans, 
tidies room, sets tables, 
gets out beds, etc. 


2. Talks to other staff members. 2. Deals with play equipment, 


[5] 


Positive control, i.c. 
instructions to child, which 
he is meant to obey. 


E 


Negative control, i.e. 

instructions to child, which 

he is meant to obey, not to 
do something: includes 
refusals, reprimands and 
threats. 

Promotes social interaction, 

i.e. explains and suggests 

with the aim of avoiding 

or solving disputes. 

Questions child for 

information, or gives a 

child simple information or 

opinions, 

Gives child extensive 

information or explanation, 

in the form of two or more 
simple sentences or one or 
more complex sentences. 

Socratic Questions, i.e. 

questions child with object 

of helping him to solve a 

problem or clarify his ideas, 

9. Simple Suggestions, i.e, 

Suggests or offers activity 
to child. 

*10. Further Suggestions, i.e. 

suggests extending child's 

activity in new ways. 

*11. Instructs, i.e. verbally 
explains to child how to 
carry out task. 

12, Reads or tells story aloud, 

to individual or group. 


*5. 


*7 


*8 


could, and often did, receive se 


veral codes; e.g. in one 5 sec 
on her lap (non-verbal 4) whilst doing up the coat but 


i.e. prepares, takes out, 
puts away equipment. 


3. Physical child care, i.e. 
washes, dresses, toilets, 
serves food to child, etc. 


1, Administration, c.g. marks 


register, answers phone. 


2. Minimal supervision, i.e. 


does not interact with 

child in any way, and is not 
engaged in any other 
activity. 


3. General supervision, 


c.g. grecting children, 
encouraging, permitting, 
rcassuring, offering or 
suggesting food, drink, etc. 


4. Affection, i.c. gives physical 4. Play, that is playing as 


comfort, sits child on knee, 
puts arm round child; сіс. 


*5. Demonstrates, i.c. 


demonstrates a skill or 
use of a material. 


*6. Helps, i.e. helps child 


carry through activity 
without doing it for him. 


"teacher-specific? behaviour (see text). 


equal participant, c.g. with 
a ball, or in an imaginary 
game, or amusing child by 
pushing swing, pulling him 
in cart, etc. 


5. Organised group activity 


(excluding stories), c.g. 
singing, dancing arranged 
by staff. 


*6. Organised talk or other 


teaching session. 


period the staff member might have a child 
tons of another child (non-verbal 3) ап 
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explaining to him why he must have a coat on (verbal code 3). Hence if any talk to children, or 
play, accompanied activities such as housework these observations would be ‘“‘double-coded”’. Only 
if staff did housework or dressed a child without interacting with him further were these codes used 
alone. 

The codes of staff behaviour were based on those used in an earlier study of residential nurseries 
(Vizard et al., 1972) in which significant correlations were found between various aspects of staff 
behaviour and the mean language comprehension scores of the children in each nursery. However, 
on the basis of observation in schools, and discussion with teachers, further codes, marked * in Table 
2 were added, which it was hoped would represent more fully the wider variation between the be- 
haviour of trained teachers and nurses or untrained staff. A total of 51 staff were observed, of whom 
13 were trained teachers, 15 were N.N.E.Bs*, 9 were untrained, 4 had a non-nursery training 
background, c.g. hospital nursing and 10 were nursery nurse or tcaching students. 


Psychological testing and selection of children 
After the observations had been made a clinical psychologist, who was not part of the research 


team and not informed about our expectations, tested the children who had been observed in each 
centre with the Reynell Developmental Language Scales, Reynell (1969), and the non-verbal scale of 
the Minnesota Pre-school Scale (1940). The Reynell Developmental Language Scales have been 
developed and standardised on an English pre-school population. They consist of two scales which 
assess language comprehension and language expression separately. In cach centre an attempt was 
made to observe and test 10 children, 5 aged 3 yr and 5 aged 4 yr, of whom half were boys and half. 
girls. Other criteria for selection were that they had attended the centre for at least half a term, that 
their parents spoke to them in English and that the children were not handicapped or retarded. Two 
children who were considered abnormal by the authors and the staff, because they were never 
observed to play, were excluded, In middle-class centres only children of the professional middle- 
classes, i.e. children whose fathers had received tertiary education and were working in a profession, 
c.g. as doctor, teacher or lawyer, were selected; in working-class centres, only the children of manual 
workers were chosen. In 7 centres fewer than 10 children met the criteria; in the remaining centres, 
where more than 10 children met the criteria, 10 were selected randomly. In all, a main sample 
of 109 children was observed and tested. In addition, in 3 schools with a predominantly middle-class 


composition but some working-class representation, 23 children of manual workers were also observed 


and tested. 


Predictions г. | 
The following predictions were made; (1) the cognitive content of staff behaviour would be 


highest in nursery schools with a language programme, where the staff might be sensitised to the 
cognitive aspect of their behaviour, and lowest in nurseries and play-groups not staffed by teachers, 
which had no professed educational aims. Cognitive content was defined as the proportion of time 
in which the staff were observed helping the child to learn non-disciplinary matters (Verbal codes 
5-12, non-verbal codes 5 and 6, mixed codes 4 and 6) as opposed to supervising, disciplining and 
giving affection and physical care to the child, or cleaning and dealing with play equipment. (The 
definition thus included not only the special “teacher " behaviours listed in Table 2, but also giving 
simple information and suggestions and playing with the children.) (2) These differences would be 
reflected in the mean verbal, but not the non-verbal test scores of the children attending the centres, 
(3) Both the cognitive content of staff behaviour and all the mean test scores of the children would be 
higher in middle-class than working-class centres, whatever the educational orientation of the centre. 


RESULTS 

Reliability 
During piloting t 
assessing the agreement between th 


е obtained the Diploma of the Nursery Nurses Examination Board after 
1 course in the care of young children. 


he reliability of the staff observations schedule was tested by 
e two observers over 411 5 sec observations made 


*Nursery nurses who hav 
a 2 yr practical and theoretical 
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on 2 consecutive days. The overall agreement in matching all codes was 8095, with 
an agreement on the major codes listed in Table 1 of 8394. No further reliability 
data were gathered during the study, although coding problems were discussed. 

1. Staff behaviour. Table 3 shows the overall frequency of various kinds of staff 


TABLE 3. ALL CENTRES COMBINED 


% Observations in which various staff behaviours were recorded 


Verbal Codes Non-verbal Codes Mixed Verbal and Non-verbal 
Codes 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
1. Talk to parents 2-6 1:7 1. Housework 8-1 3-1 1. Administration — 2-7 1-4 
2. Talk to staff 6-2 3-4 2. Deals with play 2. Minimal super- 
equipment 165 46 vision 135 53 
3. Positive control 7-7 1-3 3. Physical child 3. General super- 
care 9-7 44 vision 55 16 
4. Negative control 2-8 1:5 4. Affection 55 42 4.Play 39 28 
*5. Promotes social 5. Organised activity 
interaction 0-4 0-3 *5. Demonstrates 06 06 excluding stories 4-4 3:2 
6. Questions and 
gives simple *6. Organised 
information 18-6 6-1 *6. Helps 0-9 0-9 teaching 20 40 
*7. Gives extensive 
information 3-1 2-4 
*8. Socratic 
questions 0:7 0-9 
9. Simple sugges- 
tions 56 21 
*10. Further sugges- 
tions 0:6 0-5 
*11. Instructs 08 0-4 
12. Supervisory 
remarks 75 1-9 


Talks to child 47.7 10-0 
Reads aloud 5:3 3:6 


*Teacher specific behaviour (see text). 


behaviour. In none of the centres could s Л : « ings 
А taff b taking ; 
in about half of the observat € described simply as “caretaking 


iour of staff in charge 
- Since these were also apparent 
haviour of staff in charge (head 
group) and staff not in charge 


of the centre and teacher or nurse in-charge of 
er of dependent variables should 


(assistants and students). In order that the numb 
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not exceed the number of degrees of freedom in the multivariate analysis of variance 
not all the codes could be included. The 10 variables selected for the staff in charge 
analysis are listed in Table 4, together with mean scores by centre type and social 
class. They include all the codes initially chosen to designate “cognitive behaviour" 
(except verbal codes 5, 8 and 10, and mixed code 6, all of which were observed so 
rarely in some centres that they had to be omitted) together with the total amount of 
talk to children, and three codes, negative control, minimal supervision, and dealing 
with play equipment, which previous work had shown to be negatively correlated 


with language development. 


'TABLE 4. BEHAVIOUR OF STAFF IN-CHARGE IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF CENTRES 


Middle-class Centres Working-class Centres 
E+ E E- E+ E E- 
% % 

1. Negative control 1-5 1:6 3-7 0:7 2-4 2.7 

2. Minimal supervision 57 14-8 13-8 84 16-7 20:7 

3. Deals with play equipment 12-4 10:5 8-8 57 16-9 16:3 
4. Gives and asks for simple 

information 26-0 23-0 17:4 27:2 16:8 rii 

5. Gives extensive information 8-1 3-9 2-3 3-0 3-0 ld 

6. Reads aloud 7-7 3-5 3-7 2:3 6-2 rei 

7. Plays 3-7 2:2 53 2:1 1:8 0:9 

8. Demonstrates, helps, instructs 4-3 5-2 28 0:6 1:3 0-4 

9. Makes simple suggestions 8-0 11-1 3-4 43 5.6 3:6 

10. Talks to children 540 55-8 48-4 60-7 43-9 36-6 


Note.—Codes 1-9 do not total 100, because some codes have been omitted from the table. 
Codes 4-9 are the cognitive codes. 


Table 4 shows that most of the predicted differences were found; all types of 
ell as total amount of talk to children were observed 
n working-class centres, whilst dealing with play 
sion were observed more often in working-class 
centres, Contrary to prediction, negative control was not used more often in working- 
class than middle-class centres; indeed, in all centres, the children were managed 
with remarkably little negative control. Within centres of both social classes all 
types of “cognitive” staff behaviour except in middle-class centres play were ob- 
served least often in Ё— centres, whilst most information was given to the children 
in E+ centres. As predicted, negative control and minimal supervision were ob- 
served least often in E4- centres. It had been expected that the educational orienta- 


tion of the centre would influence the amount of staff time spent dealing with play 
equipment, but this was only true within the working-class centres. Table 5 shows 
that the centre type and social class differences between. the behaviour of staff in 
charge were significant and that there was no significant interaction between social 


class and centre type. The differences between the behaviour of staff not in charge 


were in the same direction but none were significant. 
3. Children’s test scores, educational orientation of the centre, and social class. The mean 
test scores of the children grouped by educational orientation of the centre and 


social class are shown in Table 6. It should be noted that the Reynell Tests have 


“cognitive” staff behaviour as w 
more often in middle-class tha 
equipment and minimal supervi 
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TABLE 5. MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: STAFF IN CHARGE 


Effect F ratio d. f. р 
Centre Type +0 20 8 0-02 
Social Class 7-4 l0 4 0:03 
Interaction 0-9 20 8 0-58 N.S. 


been given a s.d. of 10, so that a Reynell Score of 110 has an equivalent standardisa- 
tion to a Stanford Binet I.Q. of 115. These test scores were included with other 
aspects of the children’s behaviour in a multivariate analysis of variance described 
in a second paper (Tizard, Philps and Plewis, in preparation) hence significance 
levels cannot be given for each individual test. Nevertheless, Table 6 shows that the 
mean scores of the middle-class children were higher than those of the working-class 
children on both verbal and non-verbal tests. However, those working-class children 
attending E-- centres had higher mean scores on all tests than the other working- 
class children; for thc middle-class children, there was no effect on their test scores 
of attending an E+ school, but all three mean test scores were lowest for those 
children attending an E— centre. 


TABLE 6. T'EST scores nv CENTRE TYPE AND SOCIAL CLASS 


E4- E E- 
N = 14 N = 19 N= 19 
Working-class Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean sd. 
Reynell Comprehension 112-9 7:5 97-7 8-9 102-8 85 
Reynell Expression 110:5 7-4 101-9 93 104-7 8:8 
Minnesota Non-verbal 114-1 9:0 107-9 8-9 111-8 116 — 
E+. E p= 
М = 19 М =: 20 N = 18 
Middle-class Mean sd. Mean sd. Mean sub 
Reynell Comprehension 116-4 6-6 116-9 6-6 112-7 6:9 
Reynell Expression 113-0 43 114-9 61 106-9 919 
Minnesota Non-verbal 124-2 9-2 127-0 13-1 121-4 1:7 
23 Working-class children in 3 Middle-class Schools 
Mean s.d. 
Reynell Comprehension 105-0 9:5 
Reynell Expression 103-9 8-2 


Minnesota Non-verbal 
Note.—The Reynell tests h 


111-7 10-6 


ave a s.d. of 10. 


4. Test scores of working-class children in predominantly middle-class schools. The mean 


З : 3dle-class 
ass children attending three predominantly middle-cla 
schools (one Æ+ centre and two E cent 


similar to those of the working-c] 


nee was 9-9 months, s.d. 5.5. The difference in length ie 
Class and middle-class children was very small, The aout 
E+. centres (8-2 months) was lower than that at E cent E 
atres (11:7 months) (F = 3-09, р < 0-05). All the correlatio” 
length of attendance were very small. 


attendance of working- 
length of attendance at 
(11-5 months) or E— cer 
between test scores and 
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6. Day-to-day consistency of staff behaviour. This was assessed by correlating the 
frequency with which each type of behaviour was observed at each centre during 
the first two sessions with its frequency during the final two sessions. There was a 
very high measure of consistency in the amount of informative talk observed in 
each centre (verbal code 6, r = 0-97), moderately high consistency in the total 
amount of talk to the children (r = 0-82), the amount of minimal supervision 
(r = 0-72), the frequency of simple suggestions (r = 0-74), and playing with the 
children (r = 0-81). Negative control (r = 0-63), and demonstrating, helping and 
instructing (r = 0:65) showed lower levels of consistency over sessions. 


7. Effect of time of day and location on staff behaviour. No consistent differences in 
staff behaviour during the morning and afternoon could be observed in the 5 full 
day centres. In 7 centres it was possible to compare staff talk during meals or organ- 
ised “snacks” and playtime. In 5 of the 7 centres there was an increase in the rate of 
staff talk during meals, and in 6 centres there was an increase in negative control. 
There was no overall trend in the rate of informative talk; in E- centres, where the 
staff consciously used mealtimes as an educational occasion, e.g. naming and dis- 
cussing the qualities of the food, there was more informative talk than in play-time; 
in the other centres meals were more often a disciplinary than an educational 
occasion, and the rate of informative talk was lower. In the 9 centres where there 
were sufficient observations to compare staff behaviour inside and in the garden 
there was a trend for a lower “cognitive content" to staff behaviour in the garden; 
in 7 cases the staff talked less to the children outside and used more negative control 
and in 8 cases the amount of minimal supervision was greater outdoors. 


8. Effects of general education and social class background of staff. It was not possible 
ffects independently of status. All the teachers had remained at 
ad higher educational qualifications than the rest of the staff, 
E— centres who had university degrees or hospital 
trained non-teaching staff (N.N.E.Bs) had left 


school later and with higher educational qualifications (more T levels) than 
the untrained assistants. Only one teacher as opposed to four N.N.E.Bs and six 
untrained assistants had fathers who were manual workers. 

9. Effect of training on staff behaviour. It was not possible to examine the effect of 
teacher vs nursery nurse training independent of the centre type effect, since all the 
trained teachers worked in E+ and E centres. A comparison was however made 
between the behaviour of the eleven trained N.N.E.B. assistants and eleven un- 

1 for the effect of status, nurses in charge of 


trained assistants. (In order to control 10 9 cele 
units were excluded from the comparison.) There was considerable variation 
asistent trends could be seen. A comparison was also 


within both groups and no cor : ] 
made between the behaviour of seven trained N.N.E.Bs working as assistants to 
teachers in schools, and seven trained N.N.E.Bs working in E— centres. The numbers 

be drawn, but on all the measures examined 


are too small for any conclusion to vn , 
there was a marked tendency for the cognitive content of staff behaviour to be 


highest amongst the N.N.E.Bs working in schools (more informative talk, more 
demonstrating, helping and instructing, more talk to children, less minimal super- 
vision and less negative control.) On the other hand, the three N.N.E.Bs who were 


to examine these e 
school longer and h 
except for three staff working in 
nursing certificates (S.R.N.). The 
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in charge of E— centres had higher “cognitive content” scores than those working as 
assistants in these centres. : 

10. Effect of age on staff behaviour. A previous study had found a marked correlation 
between the age of staff and the cognitive content of their behaviour (Tizard et al., 
1972). In the present study a similar trend was found amongst the 22 assistants; the 
older the assistant (age range 16-51 yr) the more informative talk was recorded 
from her (r = 0-43), the less negative control (r = — 0-54), and the less minimal 
supervision (r — —0-51). No such trend was apparent amongst the 13 tcachers 
(age range 27-55 yr), and it diminished markedly amongst the assistants if staff. 
aged less than 21 were omitted from the correlation. That is, the youngest assistants 
tended to interact least with the children, but over the age of 21 the relationship 
between age and behaviour was less marked, 


DISCUSSION 

Significant differences in the predicted direction were found between staff 
behaviours in the various types of centre. The overall totalled “cognitive content” 
of staff behaviour was greatest in the E+ centres, that is, schools which included а 
daily language session and least in the Е— centres, which had no avowed educational 
aims and were not staffed by teachers. Further, for each type of pre-school centre 
the “cognitive content” of staff behaviour was greater when the children attending 
it were predominantly middle-class. Thus, the greatest cognitive content in staf 
behaviour was found in the middle-class E+ centres, the least in the working-class 
E— centres. A similar trend was found, although the differences were not significant, 


in the three mixed class centres, where “cognitive” staff behaviour was directed 
more often towards the middle-class children. 


\ 
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than giving them extra training, are in our opinion worth further investigation. 

Another widely held educational tenet, that improving the staff-child ratio is 
of crucial importance, was not supported in our study, within the limits observed. 
The staff-child ratio in the E— nurseries was in fact lower than in the schools, 
and as in an earlier study in residential nurseries (Tizard et al., 1972) we found that 
the effect of improving the staff-child ratio depends on the quality of staff behaviour. 
Two variables appear to be involved. If the staff see their role as mainly supervisory 
rather than educational the children will not benefit greatly from an improved 
staff-child ratio. Secondly, the social structure of the centre may effectively reduce 
the contribution which additional staff members make. As in an earlier study, we 
found a tendency for assistants and students to interact much less with the children 
than the staff member in charge of the group. In all centre types the staff not in 
charge talked to the children less, gave them less information and fewer suggestions, 
used more negative control and spent more time in minimal supervision and dealing 
with play equipment. In the residential nursery study, because junior staff were 
often left in charge of the group we were able to show that the differences between 
the behaviour of senior and junior staff were due to role allocation rather than train- 
ing. In the present study this role change rarely occurred, but we believe that the 
same process was at work. In so far as staff not in charge of a group are led to see 
their role primarily in terms of wiping tables and tidying up rather than interacting 
with children, their educational effectiveness is likely to be limited. 

The fact that there was a marked difference in the behaviour of the staff in 
middle-class and working-class centres is another important topic for further 
investigation. In a second study (Tizard, Philps and Plewis, in preparation) we 
show that there is little difference in the frequency with which middle-class and 
working-class children approach the staff (variances within each social class group 
у кз тее, staff saw the middle-class children as more likely to respond to 
“cognitive” behaviour, or the children themselves, р their type of initiation or 
response, altered the output of such behaviour. We have not yet analysed the 
qualities of the individual staff-child interaction. Alternative hypothesis such as 
that the staff working in the middle-class centres or the E+ centres were themselves 
of higher social class or education are not supported by the evidence, However, itis 
worth noting that in E+ working-class schools "cognitive" staff behaviour was 
more often seen than in any middle-class centre except the middle-class E+ schools 
—that is, an apparently deliberate attempt by the staff to raise the cognitive content 
of their behaviour was a highly compensating measure, although the gap between 
middle- and working-class E+ schools remained. It is noteworthy that in the middle- 
class centres the staff not only talked more to the children, but played with them 
more often. This difference may represent a response to the children’s expectations, 
since it is known that middle-class parents more often play with their children 
(Wootton, 1974). The very small amount of staff time spent in play may surprise 
those unfamiliar with pre-school centres. It reflects the current educational ideology 
that play should be self-directed, but perhaps represents a neglect of a valuable 
medium for communicating with children at both an intellectual and emotional 
level. In the case of young staff particularly, the preferred method of interacting 
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with children is often through play. If this method is discouraged, their communica- 
tion tends to be impoverished. 


How important were the differences in staff behaviour for the children’s develop- 
ment? Our data suggest that with one marked exception the test scores reflect 
familial rather than school influence. The exception is the test scores of the working- 


class children attending Æ-} schools which were significantly higher than those of 


the other working-class children. This finding is the more interesting in that none 
of the children tested had as yet taken part in the special language session. Their 
test scores must therefore reflect the high cognitive content of the ordinary day-to-day 
staff behaviour in these centres. The inference which we draw is that it is not the 
“programme?” itself which is important, but the behaviour of staff throughout the 
day which in these centres was influenced by their implementation of a 20 min 
language session. Such an interpretation would explain the fact reported in a number 
of studies and discussed by Weikart (cf Stanley, 1972) that all cognitively oriented 
programmes appear to have about the same effect. The present study gives quantita- 
tive support of this view which, if correct, has important implications for teacher 
training and teaching practice. By contrast, the working-class children in middle- 
class schools had test scores very similar to those of working-class children in working- 
class schools and nurseries. That is, there appeared to be little if any “brush-off 

from the mixing of social classes, perhaps because the staff tended to direct their 
“cognitive” behaviour to the middle-class children. 


There was a definite tendency for the middle-class children in E— nurseries to 
have lower than expected test scores. The interpretaion of this finding is made 
difficult because two factors are confounded—the children were away from their 
parents for longer periods each day than the children in schools, so that familial 
influences were weaker; at the same time the cognitive content of the staff behaviour 
was lower than in the schools. The finding does suggest, however, that a relative 
retardation of middle-class children may occur in certain group situations. 


Since the children were not randomly allocated to centres, and we made по 
observations in their homes, an alternative explanation for the I.Q. findings is that 
rences in the backgrounds of children attending ‚= 

ге. The hypothesis is not supported by any evidence availab à 
to us; the occupations of the fathers of children in different centres were very similar 
within each social class, whilst family size was in fact smallest in the middle-class 
E— centres and largest in the working-class E-|- schools. 


Iness of our sample and the lack of knowledge about in 
tatistical model (Tatsuoka, 1971), all the findings wr 
of course be regarded as highly tentative and in need of replication, although it Р 
true that a significant result is more revealing if obtained from a small sample- 

believe, however, that the study r 
investigation and intervention, particularly with respect to the appropriateness © 
the traditional nursery school pedagogy for working-class children, and the relatio?" 


+ ONT B : : а : п 
ship between training, role allocation and educational orientation as influences 0! 
staff behaviour. 


In view of both the smal 
robustness of the Мапоуа S 
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ases Important issues which require further, 
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SUMMARY 


Staff were observed in pre-school centres with three different kinds of educational 
orientation, traditional free-play nursery schools, nursery schools which used a 
language teaching session and nurseries run on free-play lines but not staffed by 
teachers. Half of the centres selected contained predominantly working-class 
children, half predominantly middle-class. Significantly more “cognitive” staff 
behaviour was observed in middle-class than working-class centres, and the amount 
of “cognitive” staff behaviour was also significantly influenced by the educational 
orientation of the centre. The working-class children in schools with a language 
programme had significantly higher language test scores than other working-class 


children. 
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ADOLESCENT TURMOIL: FACT OR FICTION?* 
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INTRODUCTION 


ALTHOUGH the period of adolescence has provided a constant source of fascination 
to adults, psychiatric and psychological writings on the topic are characterised 
more by confident assertion than by the presence of well based knowledge. The 
flavour of some of the most prevalent views on adolescence is best conveyed by a 
few quotations. Thus, Blos (1970) asserts (p. 11): “The more-or-less orderly course 
of development during latency is thrown into disarray with the child's entry into 
adolescence . . . adolescence cannot take its normal course without regression". 
Anna Freud (1958) writes: “Adolescence is by its nature an interruption of peaceful 
growth, апа. . the upholding of a steady equilibrium during the adolescent process 
is in itself abnormal . . . adolescence resembles in appearance a variety of other 
emotional upsets and structural upheavals. The adolescent manifestations come 
close to symptom formation of the neurotic, psychotic or dissocial order and merge 
almost imperceptibly into . . . almost all the mental illnesses". Geleerd (1957) states: 
"Personally I would feel greater concern for the adolescent who causes no trouble 
and feels no disturbance", Eissler (1958) thinks of adolescence as predominantly 
“stormy and unpredictable behaviour marked by mood swings between elation and 
melancholy”. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists generally suppose that adolescence is a period of 
great psychological upheaval and disturbance. F urthermore, psychiatric disorders, 
which occur during this age period are often thought to be different from those in 
either childhood or adult life. Thus, Josselyn (1954) maintains that: “A typical 
adolescent may present a picture today of hysteria while the history indicates that 
a month ago his behaviour appeared typically impulsive”. Eissler (1958) suggests 
the same variability and unpredictability when he states: *, . . (adolescent) psycho- 
pathology switches from one form to another, sometimes in the course of weeks or 
months, but also from one day to another. . . . The symptoms manifested by such 
patients may be neurotic at one time and almost psychotic at another. Then, sudden 
acts of delinquency may occur, only to be followed by a phase of perverted sexual 
activity". 

These suppositions are reflected in psychiatrists’ diagnostic habits, at least in 
the U.S.A. Among adolescents seen at outpatient clinics "transient situational 


*Originally delivered by M. Rutter as the Chairman's Address to the Association for Child 
Psychology and Psychiatry, 13 February, 1974. 
TDepartment of Psychological Medicine, Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London МСІ. . | 
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disorder” constituted much the commonest diagnostic category (Rosen et al., 1965) 
and even among psychiatric inpatients the diagnosis was made in nearly a quarter of 
all adolescents (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1966). 
Adolescence is the age-period when there is supposed to be an “identity crisis". 
As they achieve increasing autonomy and independence from their family of origin, 
youngsters struggle to achieve a sense of their own distinct personality. It is said 
that adolescents generally become increasingly estranged from their families and 
that parents complain that they can no longer “get through” to their children, 
Erikson (1955) has described identity formation as the main characteristic of adoles- 
cence. During this period of development the childhood identifications cease to be 
useful and a new configuration has to develop. The crisis at this point may lead to 
"role confusion? or "identity diffusion”. He writes, “. . | in spite of the similarity 
of adolescent ‘symptoms’ and episodes to neurotic and psychotic symptoms and 


t of society. Goleman 
О states firmly (р. 3) that 
+ +. 18 ‘cut off” from the rest of society, forced inward toward his 

ith others his own age. With 
one that has most of its important 
only a few threads of connection with the 


(1961), one of the most influential writers on this topic, 
the adolescent: ©“ 
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base is shaky. The Coleman study is much quoted as showing the existence of a 
separate youth culture, so it is appropriate to consider the cvidence provided. 
For example, in order to assess the relative importance of parents and friends, the 
youngsters were asked "which . . . would be hardest for you to take—your parents' 
disapproval . . . or breaking with your friends?" (p. 5). As Epperson (1964) noted, 
breaking with someone and receiving disapproval differ in both emotional importance 
and likelihood of occurrence. In spite of this manifestly loaded question, over half 
the adolescents still said that parental disapproval counted for more than breaking 
with a friend. On the next page, Coleman (1961) states, *. . . those who ‘set the 
standard’ are more oriented than their followers to the adolescent culture itself. 
The consequences of this fact are important, for it means that those students who 
are highly regarded by others are themselves committed to the adolescent group, thus 
intensifying whatever inward forces the group already has". This supposedly 
important fact is based on a difference between 53-8 and 50-295. Moreover, even in 
the group supposedly committed to youth culture a majority actually found parental 
disapproval harder to take than breaking with a friend. Later in the book (p. 139) 
much is made of adolescents’ resistance to parental pressures but the figures show 
that some 70% would not join a school club if their parents disapproved. Further on 
still (p. 286) Coleman comments on the students’ alienation from teachers. The table 
supporting the text shows that only 12-4% of students thought teachers were “поё 
interested in teenagers". 

More examples could be given but these are enough to indicate that in this 
emotionally loaded topic the actual data require careful examination before the 
conclusions based on those data are accepted. Needless to say, that also applies to 
the investigations reported in this paper. 


Isle of Wight study 

Nevertheless, in order to avoid the pitfalls of selective sampling and of personal 
opinion, the rescarch findings are presented here in some detàil and most emphasis 
is placed on epidemiological studies of the gencral population rather than on inves- 
tigations of clinic patients. A variety of published studies are mentioned but most 
findings refer to the Isle of Wight study of 14-15-yr-olds. The methodology has 
been fully described previously (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970; Graham and 
Rutter, 1973), but the main research strategy was as follows. Parents and teachers 
completed behavioural questionnaires for the total population of 2303 adolescents. 
From this overall group, two subsamples were chosen for individual study, (1) a 
random sample of the general population (.V — 200), and (2) all the children with 
high, that is "deviant", scores on the questionnaires (V = 304)*. The children in 
both these groups were individually interviewed by psychiatrists (who did not know 
which subsample the child was in), and the parents and teachers of the youngsters 
were also interviewed using a standardized approach. On the basis of this detailed 
information an individual psychiatric diagnosis was made for each child who showed 
any disorder. As well as information relevant to psychiatric status, many systematic 
data were obtained about the adolescent's leisure activities and about patterns of 


*This includes children selected because of contact with psychiatric services or the Juvenile 
Court during the previous year. 
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family life using methods developed by Rutter and Brown (Brown and Rutter, 1966; 
Rutter and Brown, 1966). The children also received psychological testing which 
included the short WISC (Wechsler, 1949), the Neale Analysis of Reading Ability 
(Neale, 1958), and the Vernon arithmetic-mathematics test (Vernon, 1949). 

In addition to this cross-sectional survey, the study included a follow-up of all 
the children in the same age group who had been found to have psychiatric disorder 
at age 10 yr during the course of a previous epidemiological enquiry (Rutter, Tizard 
and Whitmore, 1970). 


Alienation 

So much for methodology. Let us now turn to the questions and to the findings. 
In doing this it is important to be clear just what are the hypotheses to be considered. 
First, we will take the concept of alicnation, which suggests that during adolescence 
youngsters become increasingly estranged from their parents. A corollary of this 
is that the peer group comes to take precedence over the family as an influence on 
young people’s behaviour. Coleman’s (1961) study has already been mentioned in 
this connection and it has been suggested that, his claims notwithstanding, his data 
suggest that most adolescents are still considerably influenced by their parents. 
The relevant items seem to be; (1) that just over half the sample of American high 
school students felt that parental disapproval would be harder to take than breaking 
with a friend, (2) that most would follow parental suggestions regarding club 
membership, (3) that only a few felt that teachers were not interested in them and 
(4) that being accepted and liked by other students was rated as below average 
importance compared with pleasing parents, learning as much as possible at school, 
and living up to their religious ideals. In fact, the evidence provides few definitive 
findings. Also, although the findings suggest that parental influence is still high 
2 adolescence, they say nothing about the quality of relationships or the closeness 
ot ties. 

Epperson's findings (1964), based on a much smaller survey of high school 
students, take the issue a little further in that he directly compared parental dis- 
approval and friend's disapproval; 80% of adolescents said that parental disapproval 
vndis make them more unhappy than the disapproval of friends. Furthermore, 
secondary school students were if anything more concerned about parental approval 
than were younger children. 
eod. edu m concerned with similar issues in their ques- 
dust oS the à ousand American adolescents, mainly aged 14-16 yr. 
катна еш tapped attitudes and some of the findings were; (a) that of 
ae at pe уи рете were most often admired, (b) helping at home was the major 

› (c) just over half said they had some part in rule-making at 
home, (d) most would be honest and trusting with their parents and à z i 
never had arguments with their parents. On the other Yaad as b E^ ci 
ments about clothing, dating, or being allowed to go out Also hus: fifi саб 
that they would like their parents to be less restrictive About h n xxi to as 
thought friendship could be as close as family relationshi s. D E ip ge ond 
conclude that, although inter-generation conflict exists, its miens бе ярны пи 
exaggerated. Normal adolescents share with their parents a common core of values 
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in spite of sharp disagreements about matters of dress, hair length, pop music and 
how late they can stay out at night. 

The findings from other studies are closely similar. For example, Meissner 
(1965), in another questionnaire survey of high school youngsters, found that about 
half thought their parents understood them, the great majority were satisfied and 
happy at home, and three-quarters generally approved of their parents’ discipline. 
Nevertheless, about half thought their parents old-fashioned and although only a 
minority resisted parental discipline, the proportion was somewhat higher in late 
adolescence. Offer (1969) in a study of “modal” adolescents (in effect, the most 
normal third of the population) reported that most got on well with their parents 
and shared their values. 


The Isle of Wight findings, which provide the only English data, are broadly 
in keeping with the American results. 


Taste 1. PARENT-CHILD ALIENATION AT 14 yr (GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLE) 


Boys Girls 
(n = 98) (n = 94) 


Parental account 


Altercation with parents (any) 17-6% 18-6% 
Physical withdrawal of child (any) 12:1% 6-995 
Communication difficulties with child (any) 24-295 9.395* 


*уз = 593; 1 d.f.; p < 0-025. 


Table 1 shows some of the relevant findings from the parental interview. Parents 
were asked if they had any arguments with their adolescent children concerning 
when and where they went out, or about other activities. Only one in six parents in 
the randomly selected control group reported any altercations, although twice as 
many said they disapproved of their youngsters" clothing or hair styles and often 
prohibitions in these areas were enforced. The great majority of parents approved of 
their children's friends, and nearly all had discussed with their children what they 
might do when they left school. 

In order to assess the extent to which the adolescents had become alienated 
or had withdrawn from their families, parents were first asked if their child tended 
to withdraw by going off to his room, or staying out of the house, or just not doing 
things with the rest of the family. This was termed “physical withdrawal" and as 
shown in Table 1 only a tiny minority of adolescents did so. We next asked if the 
parents had any difficulties “getting through” to their child and how much the 
youngster discussed with his parents how he was feeling and what were his plans. In 
the case of boys almost a quarter of the parents reported some emotional withdrawal 
or difficulty in communication, but in the great majority of cases this difficulty 
had always been present. In only 4% of cases had difficulties increased during 
adolescence. Communication difficulties were much less frequent with girls (х? = 
5.93; 1 d.f.; р < 0-025). 

Table 2 shows parent-child relationships as assessed from the interview with 
the adolescent. About two-thirds reported that they never disagreed with their 
parents about any of their activities and altercations were present in only a minority. 
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TABLE 2. PARENT-CHILD ALIENATION AT 14 yr (GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLE) 


Boys Girls 
(n — 98) (n — 94) 


Child's account 


Disagreements with parents (any) 32:3% 26:7% 
Altercations with parents (any) 41-7% 30:2% 
Criticism of mother (any) 27:1% 36:8% 
Criticism of father (any) 31-6% 31:0% 
Rejection of mother (any) 3-1% 2:395 
Rejection of father (any) 5:397 9-296 
No outings with parents 42-79, 27-395 


Even in the minority who did have arguments, these were usually infrequent. All 
critical remarks concerning parents made at any time during the interview were 
noted, and only about a third of the adolescents made any criticisms at all. Frank 


and control, 


As these unexciting conclusions are so much at variance with some psychiatric 


opinion, we need to ask why there is this discrepancy. Figure 1 provides at least 
a partial answer, 
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Fic. 1. Parent-child alienation and psychiatric disorder at 14 yr, 
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This compares altercations, physical withdrawal and communication difficulties 
in the control group children who showed no psychiatric disorder and the total 
sample of children with some psychiatric condition. These indications of alienation 
were two or three times as frequent in the psychiatric group. Thus, opinions based on 
psychiatric patients are confirmed, in so much as alienation was found to be much 
more frequent in youngsters with psychiatric problems. Even so, alienation was found 
in less than half. However, here we have to remember that the Isle of Wight young- 
sters were not patients and other studies have shown that psychiatric clinic referral is 
related to stresses in the parent and in parent-child interaction as well as to disorder 
in the child (Shepherd et al., 1971). In short, alienation is more common in adoles- 
cents with psychiatric disorder but also if there is alienation, clinic referral may be 
more likely other things being equal. In this way, clinic patients may be somewhat 
unrepresentative of youngsters with psychiatric disorder. 

The next question concerns the meaning of the alienation, when it exists. Does 
it cause psychiatric disorder or is it a result of the child’s problems? Before attempt- 
ing to answer that question let us first consider the prevalence of inner turmoil and 
of psychiatric disorder in adolescence. 


Inner turmoil 

The assessment of inner turmoil presents many difficulties and questionnaire 
surveys are of negligible value in this connection. The Coleman (1961) interviews 
did not cover this area and the Offer (1969) study is non-contributory in that it 
excluded all adolescents with difficulties. Masterson (1967) reported that anxiety 
and depression were as common in ordinary adolescents as in his patient sample, 
which suggests considerable feelings of distress even in children without psychiatric 
disorder. That is the only relevant published study. So let us turn straight to the 
Isle of Wight findings from the psychiatric interview with the adolescent. A sample 
of results is given on Table 3. 
The first four items refer to material reported at interview by the adolescent. Each 
youngster was asked if he sometimes felt miserable and unhappy to the extent that he 
was tearful or wanted to get away from it all. Nearly half reported some appreciable 
misery or depression and this was almost as common in boys as in girls. About a 
fifth said that they felt that what happened to them was less important than what 
happened to other people, that they didn’t matter very much. Only a small minority 
admitted to any suicidal thoughts but a quarter said that they sometimes got the 
feeling that people were looking at them or talking about them or laughing at them. 


TABLE 3. FINDINGS FROM PSYCHIATRIC INTERVIEW WITH ADOLESCENT 
(GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLE) 


Boys Girls 
(n — 96) (n — 88) 
Reported misery 41:7% 47-79%, 
Self-depreciation 19:8% 23-0% 
Suicidal ideas 7:3% 7-9%, 
Ideas of reference 28-1% 30-79, 
Observed anxiety 19-89; 28-4%, 
Observed sadness 12-59%, 14-8% 


po EE LCD кайы а аа а Ea 
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i i iatrist had to note whether the youngster 

At the end of the bones, the ee qan or miserable. Interestingly, ‘the 
appeared anxious "t d ei" was far less than the proportion who reported feelings 
proportion who looke om in eight adolescents looked sad or miserable at interview. 
ok misery: Ойу € to ratings made by psychiatrists on the basis of what 
The scanning ps them. Accordingly, it is possible that the high pague 
ше адеген e dat miserable and depressed might be due to psychiatrists 
of finpigetens qe ight on phenomena of little depth or meaning to the adolescents 
wee dog dem poses on this is provided by the malaise inventory which is 

Nems: . 


ompleted by the youngsters without any interpretation by psychiatrists. The 
С + 
findings are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4, INDIVIDUAL ITEMS ON THE MALAISE INVENTORY (GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLE) 


Boys Girls Mothers 

(п = 96) (п = 87)  (n— 170) 
Often feels miserable or depressed 20:8% 23-0% 143% 
Usually has great difficulty in falling asleep f » 
or staying asleep 20:8% 17:2% 142% 
Usually wakes unnecessarily early in the morning 22.9%, 241% 10-095 


More than a fifth of t 


he boys and girls reported that they felt miserable or 
depressed, and the s 


amc proportion reported great difficulties in sleeping, and 
waking unnecessarily early in the morning. Although these figures are considerably 
lower than those from the psychiatric interview, it is striking that they arc substan- 
tially higher than the equivalent figures for mothers. In short, on the adolescents 
own account more of them are depressed or miserable than is the case with their 
mothers (comparable data for fathers are not available). : 
There can be no doubt from these findings that many 14—15-yr-olds experience 
quite marked feelings of affective disturbance which could well be described as 
“inner turmoil”, Although only a small minority appeared clinically depressed, 


many more reported feelings of misery which were often accompanied by self- 
depreciation and 


ideas of reference and occasionally even by suicidal thoughts. 
Of course, that still leaves half the group who did not experience such inner turmoil. 
But the findings s 


how that inner experiences of misery and depreciation are very 
common. 


" The meaning of these feelings in terms of psychiatric disorder is another question, 
but before turning to that Issue let us consider the prevalence of psychiatric disorder 
in adolescence, 


Prevalence of psychiatric disorder 

Apart from the Isle o 
the prevalence of psychi 
(1967), Henderson et al. 
used medical students to 
determine the prevalence 
by supervisors and collat 


f Wight investigations, the only other studies to examine 
atric disorder in adolescence ar 


€ those by Krupinski et al- 
(1971) and by Leslie (1974). Krupinski aol his colleagues 
Interview all families in an Australian town in order to 
of all forms of medical disability, Diagnoses were checked 
eral inquiries were made when thought necessary. ботс 
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10 per cent of children, 16 per cent of adolescents and 24 per cent of adults were 
diagnosed as showing some form of psychiatric disorder. The findings suggested a 
rate of disorder which increased during adolescence and early adult life, but as, 
unlike the other surveys, direct psychiatric assessments were not employed compari- 
sons are problematic. Leslie (1974) examined 13-14-yr-old children in Blackburn, 
basing her diagnosis on interviews with parents and children and on questionnaires 
from teachers. The prevalence rate found was 21% in boys and 14% in girls. No 
comparisons with other age groups are possible from her figures. For this purpose, 
we need to turn to the Isle of Wight findings. 

If we are to compare the rate of disorder at 14-15 yr with the rates at other 
ages, it is necessary to ensure that comparable methods of assessment are used at 
each age. In this connection we have data on three age-groups on the Isle of Wight— 
10-yr-olds, 14—15-yr-olds, and adults (represented by the parents of children in 
both control groups). The same general strategy was employed in the case of the 
two groups of children but there were important differences in detail. In the first 
place, the child interviews were both longer and more thorough at age 14 yr than 
they had been at 10 yr. In the second place, we had interviews with teachers for the 
adolescents but only reports from teachers for the 10-yr-olds. Simply on the grounds 
that our assessments were more searching, we would expect to find more disorder 
at 14 yr than at 10 yr. With the adults, we had only one source of information— 
the interview with the mother which had to be used to assess disorder in both parents. 
In order to equate the methods of assessment as far as possible, only one source of 
information was used for cach age group, in each case the best source available and 
comparisons were based on the appropriate control groups. The source of infor- 
mation was the parental interview for both groups of youngsters and for adults it 
was the maternal interview. The results are shown in Table 5. 

It is clear that the prevalence of psychiatric disorder is roughly the same at all 
ages—namcly just over 10%. The only group with an appreciably lower rate is 
that of adult men. In their case the figure may be somewhat of an underestimate 
because we had to use information from their wives rather than from the men 
themselves, or it could be truly lower. We have no satisfactory means of testing 
which is the correct explanation. However, whatever the explanation, the data 
provide no support for the view that psychiatric disorder is very much commoner 
during the mid-teens. 


TABLE 5. PREVALENCE OF PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER BY AGE 
(USING MAIN ACCOUNT) 
n 


Ages 
10 yr l4yr Adult (Parent) 
Male 12:7% 13:2% 76% 
(n 55) (n 91) (n 250) 
Female 10:9% 12-5% 11-9% 


(n = 46) (n = 88) (п = 270) 


eS ee ee M 
In each case n refers to the total sample from the general 
population who were interviewed in order to determine the 
proportion with psychiatric disorder. 
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It could be argued that we should have used the interview va ше сни 
himself for this purpose. We did not because the evidence suggested that the p i 
measure was a better indicator of disorder. Nevertheless, we ought to € dE 
would affect the results. In the control group, 16-3% of oe нн тене 
as having psychiatric disorder on this basis. Therefore, Үт i in adal: life. But 
problems were rather commoner in adolescence € dicen cas Bie Sectors 
caution should be used in drawing conclusions from this a saldo 
views were different. The same applies to the comparison with a ds i er means 

Because of these methodological uncertainties, we need to look to a : беа 
of comparison. Let us turn to the teachers’ questionnaires. We cannot use 2 € 
interview because it was undertaken only for the adolescents but tiennes каан 
were closely comparable at the two ages. At age 10-1 1 yr some 7% of the eer is 
obtain deviant scores (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970), and wt Ka Vou 
just over 6-5% do so. In short, on information from teachers, the rate o kw nn 
and behavioural problems in adolescence is much the same as that at age 1( mie 

Another check is provided by scores on the self-completed health н ig E 
which taps emotional and psychosomatic symptoms. This was not used wit а 
olds but it was with both adolescents and parents, for whom it has been shown 
provide a reasonable indicator of psychiatric disorder. Among the ари ыы : 
girls 17-295 had scores indicative of possible disorder whereas among the mot ү 
12-2% had similar scores. The comparable figures for boys and fathers were 10: Jo 
and 3-8%. Accordingly, as judged on the basis of self-completed questionnaires, 
disorders appear rather more common in adolescence than in adult life. ans 

The findings are largely negative so far, but we have used only inti рө 
of information. In the original survey, the final estimate of prevalence Sig bised on 
a two-stage procedure involving the screening of the total pen А en all 
of parents’ and teachers’ questionnaires and then individual diagnoses ased Ese 
available data. On this basis, we obtained a prevalence of 5-7% psychiatric disorder 
at age 10 yr. At 14-15 yr the figure was 7:79, just a little higher. КЫРА 

Taking all these comparisons together, it may be concluded that pare Р 
disorders occur at a fairly similar rate at age 14-15 yr and at age 10-11 yr, a К en 
the prevalence is probably rather higher in adolescence. Comparisons with adulth E 
are less certain as the findings differ according to which data are used. аа 
it seems that disorders may be somewhat more frequent in adolescence. It shou hum 
noted that psychiatric clinic referral rates are appreciably higher in adult life th ien 
in adolescence (Baldwin, 1968), although this difference may reflect referral practice: 
rather than prevalence. А S 

So far so good, but in these last comparisons there has been onc missing step 
and it is that step which throws the whole issue into confusion once more. The 
missing step is the consideration of how many children with psychiatric disorder are 
missed by the Screening procedures. At 14—15 yr, our data suggest that quite a 
few children are missed (Graham and Rutter, 1973). Indeed, if a correction is made 
on the basis of children not picked up on the screening procedures, the rate rises 
greatly—up to 21%. Unfortunately, the information at age 10 yr is not exactly 
comparable but the available data indicate that the proportion missed is very 
much smaller and. hence the corrected prevalence is considerably lower (Rutter. 
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Tizard and Whitmore, 1970). As this one comparison runs counter to all the others 
we need to look very closely at what it means and search diligently for possible 
methodological artefacts. 

The first point is where do all these extra children who missed the screening 
procedures come from? On which source of data is the psychiatric diagnosis based? 
The answer is that the single greatest source is the psychiatric interview with the 
adolescent himself. In fact no less than 28% are diagnosed on this basis alone, without 
supporting evidence from either the parent or teacher. As this picture is quite 
different to that in the group selected on the screening procedures, we need to 
consider whether the interview with the child is a valid and trustworthy indicator 
of psychiatric disorder. 


TABLE 6. VALIDITY OF PSYCHIATRIC INTERVIEW WITH ADOLESCENT 


% with disorder on 
adolescent interview 


Control group 16-3% 
(n = 184) 
Psychiatric group 48:7% * 


(diagnosed on basis of information 
from parents/teachers) 
(n = 158) 


*y2 = 51-78; 1 d. f. p < 0-001. 


Table 6 shows the proportion of adolescents diagnosed as having psychiatric 
disorder (on the basis of the child interview) in two groups. The first group is 
the random control group where there was a rate of 16:3% and the second is the 
group of youngsters diagnosed as having psychiatric condition on the information 
from parents and teachers, where the rate was 48-7%. This provides convincing 
validation of the interview with the adolescent as a means of detecting disorder so 
that serious attention must be paid to its findings. 

However, the fact remains that many youngsters who appear normal to parents 
and teachers are diagnosed as showing disorder on the adolescent interview. Thus 
in the random control group not selected on either the parent or teacher questionnaire 
nearly one in five are nevertheless diagnosed as showing psychiatric disorder on the 
adolescent interview. Nearly all these disorders involved some type of emotional 
disturbance, often depression; and it was clear that the frequently expressed feelings 
of misery, self-depreciation and the ideas of reference, already noted when considering 
“inner turmoil”, had been used to diagnose psychiatric disorder. Was this correct? 
No really satisfactory answer can be given to that question on the basis of existing 
data. Four points may be made, however. First, the data on impairment of function- 
ing were less searching in the adolescent interview than in the parental interview, so 
that for this reason alone, less reliance can be placed on the diagnosis, if social 
impairment is required to be present (which it was on our criteria). Second, whether 
or not it is considered that they indicate psychiatric disorder, the feelings of affective 
disturbance were real enough. Regardless of what parents and teachers thought or 
noticed, the adolescents themselves experienced suffering. Thirdly, the proportion 
of youngsters who looked sad was much smaller than those who reported feeling 
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miserable. This raises the question of whether the reported feclings meant clinical 
depression or whether they represented inner turmoil which is part of adolescent 
development rather than an indication of psychiatric disorder. Fourthly, the best 
test of the psychiatric meaning of these symptoms would be what happened to the 
youngsters’ mental state over the next year or so after the interview. Did the UN 
of misery develop into frank depression or some other disorder — to ot. as, 
or did the feelings remain purely internal and not observable by other people? No data on that 
point are available either from the Isle of Wight study or from other published 
investigations, but such a study would be most useful and informative. | 
In the absence of these data any conclusions about the true prevalence of psychiat- 
tic disorder in adolescence must remain rather tentative. However, putting the 
findings together as well as possible, it seems that overt socially handicapping psychia- 
tric disorder is probably somewhat commoner in adolescence than in carlier child- 
hood (and possibly more frequent than in adult life) but the age differences in 
prevalence are fairly small. But, in addition to these generally recognizable disorders 
there is a sizable group of adolescents, perhaps 10% of the general population, who 
suffer from marked internal feelings of misery and self-depreciation. These feelings 
are obviously important aspects of adolescence but their clinical significance in 
terms of overt handicapping disorder remains uncertain at present. In view of this 
uncertainty, from now on when referring to psychiatric disorder in adolescence 
attention will be confined to the 7-5% who were diagnosed on the basis of the two- 


stage procedure which involved both general population screening and individual 
interviews with parents, teachers and adolescents, 


Types of psychiatric disorder in adolescence "n 
It seems, then, that there is probably a slight rise in the rate of psychiatric 
disorder during early adolescence, but the increase is only moderate. The next 
issue is whether the disorders occurring in adolescence differ in type from those 
evident at age 10 yr. For the most part the disorders appear closely similar, At both 
ages there is the same mixture of emotional disorders and conduct disturbances 
with very few psychotic children. In fact at age 14 yr there were no clear cases of 
schizophrenia, although there was one boy with a disorder which might reflect the 


early signs of this condition. The findings emphase the rarity of psychosis in early 
adolescence. 


ffer's study 


h (1974) this rise in affective disorders during 
adolescence is paralleled i 


€ incidence of completed suicide. Secondly, 
ool refusal whereas there had been none at 


>j 
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evidence that school refusal is most prevalent in early childhood and again in 
adolescence. In the younger children, the main problem is more in keeping with 
normal developmental patterns and the prognosis is usually very good. In contrast, 
school refusal in adolescents is more often part of a widespread psychiatric disorder 
and the prognosis is considerably worse (Rodriguez et al., 1959). In short, although 
the psychiatric disorders shown at 14 yr are similar in many respects to those evident 
at age 10 yr, it is clear that the diagnostic pattern is different with respect to affective 
disorders and in this respect it is beginning to approximate the adult picture. 


New disorders and persistent disorders 

We now need to turn to the question we started with, whether disorders arising 
for the first time in adolescence are in some way different from those arising in earlier 
childhood, and whether adolescent disorders are due in part to the troubles stemming 
from inner turmoil or alienation from parents. Let us start with the issue of whether 
the disorders are different. It will be recalled that, as well as the cross-sectional 
study at 14 yr, we had had a similar study at age 10 yr on the same children. By 
linking the two studies we were able to sort out the adolescents’ disorders into those 
which were already evident at age 10 yr and those that began at some point between 
10 and 14 yr. Table 7 shows how the group divided up. 


TABLE 7. AGE OF ONSET IN ADOLESCENT PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS 


Before 10 yr After 10 yr Total 
Boys 43 (69:3%) 53 (56-4%) 96 
Girls 19 41 60 
Total 62 94 156 
Sex ratio 2:89:51 1:3 :1 


ye = 218; 1 df. NS. 


There were 48 youngsters who had already shown handicapping psychiatric 
disorder at age 10 yr. In addition, there were a further 14 who had had deviant 
scores on the parents’ or teachers’ questionnaire at the same age, although a handi- 
capping disorder was not diagnosed. These two groups were combined to make 
a single group of 62 adolescents who were already showing disorder at 10 yr. The 
remaining 94 children had given no indications of psychiatric problems at 10 уг, 
so the presumption is that their disorders began some time after that, during early 
adolescence. (For this comparison, of course, children leaving or coming to the 
Isle of Wight between 10 and 14 yr have been excluded.) 

Thus, just over half the disorders constituted new conditions arising in adoles- 
cence and just under half were conditions persisting from earlier childhood. It 
should be noted that, compared with clinic studies, the proportion of new disorders 
is unusually high. Both Warren (1965) and Capes et al. (1971) found that among 
adolescent psychiatric patients the majority of disorders had their origins in early 
or middle childhood. In the Isle of Wight study there was no difference between 
those with new and those with persistent disorders in terms of the proportion who 
were seen by a psychiatrist during the last year (the figures were 15:5 and 17:595). 
However, there was some difference in terms of those who had ever received psychia- 
tric care, as would be expected on the basis of the duration of disorder. A third 
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(33-395) of the persistent group had seen a psychiatrist compared with less than a 
fifth (19-0%) of the children with new disorders. 

Let us now turn to the question of how the two groups of disorders differed. The 
first difference which is apparent is that there was a marked preponderance of boys 
among the persistent cases whereas in the new cascs the sex ratio was nearer equal. 
In short, the disorders arising during adolescence are nearer to the adult pattern 
than those arising in earlier childhood. Interestingly, however, the diagnostic 
differences were small and statistically insignificant. 


TABLE 8. SEVERITY OF PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER BY AGE OF ONSET 


New disorders Persistent disorders 
Mild 59 (62-895) 32 (51-696) 
Moderate 29 (30-995) 21 (33-995) 
Severe 6 ( 6495) 9 (14-595) 
Total 94 62 


x? for trends = 3:14; 1 d.f.; N.S. 


Before turning to other differences it is necessary to check whether the two groups 
differed in terms of the severity of the disorder. This is shown in Table 8. There was 
a slight tendency for the most severe disorders to be found in the persistent group 
but the differences fell well short of statistical significance and overall the severity 
ratings were quite similar in the two groups. 

In looking for differences between the groups, it is helpful to have some idea of 
what features differentiate between the children with psychiatric disorder and those 
without any psychiatric problems. These variables are summarized in the next 
two tables. First, there are a variety of cognitive or educational factors. As was the 
case with the younger children showing psychiatric disorder, there was a slight 
tendency for the psychiatric group to have a lower I.O., and a marked tendency for 
them to have severe reading difficulties. They also had significantly lower arithmetic 
Scores, 

Again as with the younger children, psychiatric disorder was associated with 
various indicators of family pathology, such as break-up of the parent's marriage, 
the child going into care, marital discord, irritability between the parents, parental 
irritability towards the child, and mental disorder in the mother. 

In addition, there were a number of items, not assessed at age 10 yr, which 
pede а with psychiatric disorder in adolescents. First, most of the items 
vem. rad Learn alienation were more often found in the psychiatric 

P quarrelled with their parents, more showed physical withdrawal, more 
showed communication difficulties or emotional withdrawal, more of the jarents 
disapproved of the adolescent's friends and fewer of the adolesce t t > with 
their parents. Second, there was also a mixed group of items refi sin da z 
sters lel Re : д ; cferring to the young 

i eisure activities which were associated with psychiatric disorder. The sig- 
nificant items are just a few out of a large number of non-signifi aint on 
leisure activities, so these few should not receive h с ллы 

These items will be used to look for possibl diffe — 
with new disorders and those with disi г urhe HIM aep an 

persisting from earlier childhood. Table 


f= 3) 
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10 shows that there was по І.О . difference, but the children with persistent disorders 


had much lower arithmetic scores (¢ = 4-30; 


144 df; p < 0-01). 


The difference with respect to reading retardation was even greater, as shown 
in Table 10 and Figure 2. The children with new disorders had no more reading 
difficulties than did the general population (3-3 vs 4-195). This was in marked 


"TABLE 9. ITEMS DIFFERENTIATING PSYCHIATRIC GROUP FROM CONTROLS 


Low І.О. 
Low arithmetic score 
Reading retardation 


X 


>  Cognitive/educational 


2 


Not living with natural parents 
Child been in care 

Marital discord 

Parental irritability 

Maternal psychiatric disorder 


¢ Family pathology 


2 


Altercations with parents 
Physical withdrawal 
Communication difficulties 
Parental disapproval of friends 
Does not go out with parents 


РЭ 


| Parent-child alienation 


Goes to coffee bar 

Meets friends in public places 
Has paper round 

Smokes 


Other 


ӊр————-———-———— 


'ГАв 10. FAMILY AND EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AND TIME OF ONSET OF DISORDER 


New Persistent Non-persistent 
disorders disorders disorders 
(at age 14 yr) (10-14 yr) (after age 10 yr) 
п = 94 п = 62 п = 45 
Not living with both natural parents 18-2% 37-3% ** 25-595 
Poor marriage 20-895 30:2% 18-99%, 
Child been in care 8-3% 32:8% *** 879,1 
Maternal psychiatric disorder 17:695 30-297 21494 
Reading retardation (age 10 yr) 3-3% 14-3% * 11:195 
Reading retardation (age 14 yr) 2:295 21-49, *** 1939544 
Mean I.Q. 105-0 102-0 102.3 
(s.d. = 17-14) (s.d. = 15-09) (s.d. = 20-60) 
Mean arithmetic score 314 23.3 27.9 
(s.d. = 11-68) (s.d. = 10-82) (s.d. — 13.00) 
Differences between new disorders and persistent disorders 
* p< 0-05 
** p < 0:025 
*** р < 0-001. 


Differences between persistent disorders and non-persistent disorders 


tp < 0-001 (x? = 738; 1 d.f). 


Differences between new disorders and non-persistent disorders 


tf p = 0:015 (Fisher’s Exact test). 
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25 [ГЇ] New disorders (N=94) 
Е Persistent disorders (N=62) 


% children with reading retardation 


Reading retardation Reading retardation 
а! 10 years 0114 years 


(p< 0025) (p <0 001) 


Fic, 2. Reading retardation and time of onset of psychiatric disorder. 


contrast to the situation with respect to those with persistent disorders, many of 
whom (14-395) were seriously retarded in reading. Interestingly the proportion who 
showed severe and specific rcading retardation was even greater at 14 yr than it had 
been at age 10 yr. In short, the disorders persisting from earlier childhood were 
strongly and significantly associated with scholastic problems whereas thi 
true at all with the disorders arising de novo during adolescence. 

Figure 3 and Table 10 show a selection of the family variables associated with 
psychiatric problems. As is evident, in all cases family difficulties were much more 


A third (32-8%) 
are compared with only 8-3%, 
of those with new disorders (x? = 13-76; 1 (fpc 0-001). Almost two-fifths 


(37-395) were not living with their two natural parents compared with less than a 
quarter (18-275) of those with new conditions (у? — 5°77; 1 df.; p < 0:095). 
Maternal psychiatric disorder, irritability between parents and paterna] irritability 
with the child were all nearly twice as common in the persistent group, although 
only the last difference reached statistica] significance (x? = 749: 1 df; b < 0:01). 
A check was made to See if any of these differences Were explicable in terms 
of diagnostic variation Or difference in the Severity of disorder. They were not. 
The differences remained even after the appropriate standardizations had been made. 
In summary, as shown in Table 11, whereas persistent disorders at age 14 yr 
are strongly associated with various indices of family discord, parental difficulty 
and educational disadvantage (as were disorder 
were much attenuated or non-existent in the ¢ 
for the first time during adolescence. The o 
Significance was that with marital disharmony. 


However, it could be objected that the differ 
terms of the 


ase of psychiatric conditions arising 
nly association reaching statistical 
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New disorders Persisting disorders 


Father 
irritable 
with child 


Irritability between 
parents 


Maternal psychiatric 
disorder 


Not living with 
natural parents 


Child been 


40 зо 20 10 о ю 20 зо 40 50 60 
% of children with item 
Fic. 3. Family variables and time of onset of disorder. 


'ТАвг 11. FAMILY AND EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES AND DIFFERENCES FROM CONTROL GROUP 


Non-disordered New Persistent 
controls disorders disorders 
(n = 123) (n = 94) (n = 62) 
Not living with both natural parents 149% 18-2% 37395** . 
Poor man aa 6-6% 20:8%** 30:2% *** 
Child been in care 3:3% 8:395 32:8% 
Maternal psychiatric disorder 9-5% 17-695 30:2% ** 
Reading retardation (at age 10 yr) 4196 3-396 14-39, * 
Reading retardation (at age 14 yr) 3-396 2:296 21495 *«* 
Mean І.О. 108-51 104-98 102-02 ** 
(s.d. = 14-32) (s.d. = 17-14) (s.d. = 15:09) 
Mean arithmetic score 33-9 31-4 23.2*** 
(s.d. = 11:24) (s.d. = 11-68) (s.d. = 10-82) 
Differences from controls 
* p < 0:025 
** p< 0:01 
жжж p < 0:001. 


too, constituted a group with relatively acute conditions. This comparison is 
complicated by the fact that the non-persistent disorders from age 10 yr differ 
somewhat in diagnosis from both the other groups, in being predominantly neurotic 
conditions. Accordingly, on these grounds alone a lesser association with family 
and educational variables would be expected. Nevertheless, the findings should be 
examined. 

It is apparent from Table 10 that whereas reading retardation was associated 
with both the non-persistent and persistent disorders from age 10 yr, it was not 
associated with the disorders arising in adolescence. It may be firmly concluded that 
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this is a difference associated with age of onset rather than with chronicity. However, 
the reverse is true with family variables. After controlling statistically for diagnostic 
differences between groups it was evident that the non-persistent group was closely 
similar to the new group in terms of family difficultics. Gross family pathology is 
mainly associated with chronic psychiatric disorders, but marital discord at parent - 
child alienation (see below) is found with both acute and chronic conditions. 


Alienation and adolescent psychiatric disorder 

We now necd to turn to the possible importance of alienation from parents in the 
genesis of psychiatric disorder in adolescence. We have already seen that all the 
various measures of alienation are significantly associated with psychiatric problems. 
Altercations with parents, physical withdrawal and emotional withdrawal were all 
twice as common in the psychiatric group. But the question is: does alienation lead 
to disorder or does disorder lead to alienation? In order to answer that question we 
need to compare the disorders arising de novo in adolescence with those persisting 
from age 10 yr. The findings are shown in Table 12. 


ТАВІЕ 12. PARENT-CHILD ALIENATION AND TIME OF ONSET OF DISORDER 


-). Dh 
New 


Persistent 
disorders disorders 
(n = 94) (n = 62) 
Parental account === 
Altercation with parents 28:0% 43-40, 
Physical withdrawal 19-39; 29-19%, 
Emotional withdrawal 43-49, 43:697 
Child's account 
Altercation with parents 35-6% 41-89; 
Rejection of mother 2-29, 8-207 
Rejection of father 9-0% 5d 
o 8-6%, 


No differences are statistically significant. 


Alienation was found to be associated with both types of disorder, but on the 
whole it was somewhat more evident in the persistent group even after controllin g for 
differences in the severity of disorder (although the differences fall short of statistical 
significance). At least in that group, alienation arising in adolescence could not have 
caused psychiatric disorder because the disorder long antedated the adolescent 
period. Either the association was the other way round, that is the alienation was 
part of or the result, not the cause, of psychiatric problems or the айспайоп must 
have acted as a stress in the pre-adolescent years. Unfortunatel г the direction of 
association cannot be conclusively determined in the new group as had no measure 
of alienation at age 10 yr. However, two findings militate against alienation arising 
during adolescence being a major causal factor. The first is that most parents said 
that the alienation began when the child was much younger; only Es very few 
cases did alienation increase during adolescence. Secondly, the finding that aliena- 
tion was, if anything, more strong in the persistent disorders argues against alienation 
being a special causal factor in the new group. : 

Tt may be that alienation from parents in carlier childhood predisposes the child 
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to later disorder or it may be that the disorder leads to alienation, or both may be 
true. Nevertheless, it should not be assumed that the observed association between 
alienation and psychiatric disorder has the same meaning in the new disorders as it 
does in those persisting from early or middle childhood. 

In the persistent group alienation probably stemmed from the psychiatric 
disorder in many cases. These children tended to come from disturbed homes in 
which parents showed psychiatric disorder, or there was severe marital discord, or 
the family had split up, and often the children had had periods “їп care” as a result 
of the family difficulties. It seems that when marital discord is associated with gross 
family pathology, psychiatric disorder (if it occurs) is likely to develop in the children 
well before adolescence. In these cases alienation is probably just part of the general 
family disturbance. 

The new disorders, in contrast, o 
although marital discord and alienat 
judged from parental reports, the alien 
before the onset of psychiatric disorder. I 
causal factor. The findings are in keeping v 


ships and impaired communication patterns 
discord) in families without severe disturbance may be factors in the development of 


psychiatric problems which do not become overt until the early or middle teens. On 
the other hand, our evidence suggests that alienation arising for the first time is not a 
common causal factor in either psychiatric group. 

Does the same thing apply to "inner turmoil"? The findings are that misery, 
self-depreciation, suicidal ideas and ideas of reference occur with just the same 
frequency in the persistent disorders as in the new disorders. In short, if these are 
taken as reflections of "inner turmoil”, “inner turmoil" is no more frequent in the 
children whose disorders have arisen de novo during adolescence. 


ccurred in children from more stable families, 
ion were also often present. As far as could be 
ation frequently began in earlier childhood 
n these cases alienation might well be a 
vith the hypothesis that deviant relation- 
(i.e. alienation in the setting of marital 


The transience or persistence of adolescent disorders 
Before attempting to summarize the findings, there is just one other set of data 


we have to consider and that refers to the prognosis of adolescent psychiatric con- 
ditions. An essential element in the concept of adolescent disorders, as a result of 
turmoil and alienation, is the supposition that the problems are variable in sympto- 
matology, transient and benign. Is this borne out by the results of follow-up studies? 
We have no follow-up data on the Isle of Wight youngsters but data are available 
from several other studies such as those by Annesley (1961), Warren (1965), Master- 
son (1967) and Capes et al. (1971). As the findings from each are so closely similar 
they can be discussed together. 

First, the question of symptom fluctuation. All the studies have shown that most 
disorders remain true to type and that symptom fluctuation is not a common feature. 
There is no reason to suppose that symptoms are more variable in adolescence than 
at any other age. 

Secondly, the prognosis for adolescent psychiatric disorders docs not appear 
to be any different (neither better or worse) from that for similar disorders in earlier 


childhood. 
Thirdly, the prognosis varies markedly according to diagnosis. Psychoses have 
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the worst outcome, neurotic conditions the best, with conduct disorders intermediate. 
This pattern is the same as that found in younger children. 

These conclusions apply to the group of adolescent psychiatric disorders as a 
whole and not just to those whose problems arose de novo during adolescence. The 
evidence is not decisive but, so far as it goes, it Suggests that their outlook is no 
different from the other. Warren (1965) found that the age of onset of the disorder 
did not influence the prognosis one way or the other. Capes et al. (1971) found that 
the prognosis was better for those whose first five years of life were reasonably 
trouble-free, but as nearly all of these had emotional disorders a good prognosis 
would have been expected on the basis of diagnosis alone. Neither Annesley (1961) 
nor Masterson (1967) presented their findings in a way which allows this comparison. 


Generality of findings 


55, the extent 
€pression are influenced 


at in mid-adolescence. It 


: ation wi nfluenced by whether the 
young people are working and financially independent or whether they continue as 
students and remain dependent on their families, | 


ings of misery, self-depreciation 
olds. These feelings cause appreci- 
ed by adults, It remains uncertain 
ents of psychiatric disorder. 


and ideas of reference are quite common in 14-yr- 
able personal suffering but often they are unnotic 
how far these feelings constitute indicators or port 
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Fourthly, psychiatric conditions are probably a little commoner during adoles- 
cence than during middle childhood but the difference is not a very great one and 
most adolescents do not show psychiatric disorder. On the other hand, the pattern of 
disorders shows a substantial shift in terms of the increased prevalence of both 
depression and school refusal. 

Fifthly, many adolescent psychiatric problems arise in early childhood so that 
if prevention is to be attempted it must take place long before the child reaches his 
teens. 

Sixthly, parent-child alienation arising in adolescence is probably not a very 
common cause of psychiatric disorder, in adolescence, although it is commonly 


associated with disorder. Alienation arising in earlier childhood, however, may be 


actiologically important. 
Seventhly, conditions arising for the first time during adolescence differ in 


from those which persist from carlier childhood. The new 


certain important respects 
conditions are more commonly found in girls, they are unassociated with educational 
ften found than in the early onset 


difficulties, and adverse family factors are less o 
conditions. 

Lastly, the prognosis for adol 
dependent upon diagnosis than upon 
limited, there is no indication that disor 


prognosis from those which arise in younger children. 
Adolescent turmoil is a fact, not a fiction, but its psychiatric importance has 


probably been over-estimated in the past. Certainly it would be most umwise to 
assume that adolescents will "grow out" of their problems to a greater extent than do 


younger children. 


escent psychiatric disorders scems to be much more 
the age of onset. Although the evidence is 
ders arising in adolescence have any different 


SUMMARY 


The concept of adolescent turmoil is considered in the context of findings from 
a total population epidemiological study of Isle of Wight 14—-15-yr-olds. It is con- 
cluded that parent-child alienation is not a common feature unless the adolescents 
are already showing psychiatric problems. Inner turmoil, however, as represented by 
feelings of misery and self-depreciation is quite frequent. Psychiatric conditions are 
only slightly commoner during adolescence than in middle childhood but the pattern 
of disorders changes in terms of an increase in depression and school refusal. Many 
adolescent psychiatric problems arise in early childhood but conditions arising for 
the first time during adolescence differ in important respect from those with an 


carlier onset. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Biurron-Jones and KoNNER (1971) have shown that eyebrow-raising may casily 
be elicited in preschool children by the sudden occurrence of a loud buzzing from 
a hidden clock. Arguing from Andrew’s theory (1963a, b), which suggests that 
primate facial expressions are basically functional, they speculated that “there 
would be non-social (or non-face-to-face) situations which would evoke brow- 
raising, and that its non-social function would be present and apparent in the social 


contexts in which it occurs”. 
To test this theory, they designed an experiment to 
evokes brow-raising, following Darwin’s (1872) theory t 


lies in searching behaviour. | | 
“The raising of the eyebrows is necessary t order that the eyes should be opened quickly 


and widely. . . . As surprise 15 excited by something unexpected or unknown, we naturally desire, 
when startled, to perceive the cause as quickly as possible ; and we consequently open our ors 
fully, so that the field of vision may be increased, and the eyeballs moved easily in any direction. 
Darwin goes on to say that in order to open the eyes quickly the eyebrows must 
be lifted energetically” and that once this functional use of brow-raising is estab- 
lished, “the movement would follow from the force of association whenever astonish- 
ment was felt from any cause, even from a sudden sound or an idea. | 
Blurton-Jones and Konner demonstrated that brow-raising was considerably 
more common in a situation where a hidden clock began to buzz than when the 
same clock buzzed in full view of the children. The former condition was designed 
to elicit visual searching including head turning and neck stretching, whereas the 
control condition was not. They showed that their findings were consistent even 


allowi "eral methodological flaws. 
when allowing for several me й кини 


We considered that the experime i " 
would serve as the first step in a series of experiments on the production of facial 
expression in mentally handicapped children—a relatively neglected area. Un- 
systematic observations of subnormal children had suggested that their facial 
expressions changed minimally and that their production of non-verbal cues 
appeared to be limited (Mittler ef al., 1974). We chose eyebrow-raising initially as a 
relatively simple and common aspect of facial expression which Blurton-Jones and 
Konner had suggested was “опе of the most reliable categories in working from still 
photographs, and it was even easier to identify on film". 

University of Birmingham, Birmingham B15 ZTT: 


t received 26 November 1974 


determine whether searching 
hat the origin of brow-raising 


*Now at the School of Education, 
Accepted manuscrip 
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For the purpose of direct comparison, a group of normal nursery school children 
were initially tested in an attempt to repeat Blurton-Jones and Konner’s findings 
within a modified experimental paradigm. The present paper reports our findings 
on this sample of normal children. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The subjects were 33 3—5-yr-old normal children attending a nursery school in Manchester. T'he 
sample consisted of 18 girls and 15 boys initially, but one girl had to be omitted from the analyses 
as her long fringe precluded analysis of her brow-raising behaviour. 


Procedure 
The procedure adopted was comparable to that employed by Blurton-Jones and Konner except 
that our experimental condition had aspects in common with both their “Hidden” and “In View” 
conditions. In order to demonstrate differences in procedure, it is necessary to summarise that used 
by Blurton-Jones and Konner. 
(a) Their two conditions consisted of “In View" where the buzzing clock was in full view near the 
children but varied in its location, and ‘Hidden’? where the clock was hidden behind an object in 
the room. The clock’s position varied in distance away from the children in both conditions (between 
2 and 8 ft). 
(b) Both situations were presented during a “story time” period with four to six children seated 
together half-facing the clock and directly facing the teacher with a one-way screen concëalini a 
movie camera, The children saw the experimenter place the clock before each test and could © 
where he had put it when “In View” and sometimes remembered its location in th “Hidden” 
condition. Blurton-Jones and Konner claim that this woul а i 
ditions and work against their experimental hypothesis. 
сте order of presentation of the two situations was not consistently alternated due to technical 
culties. Each child was tested at least once under both conditio; ls od l 
ae a design problems were allowed for in their analyses, кааш SSR СИ 
“min; М ` 
te = т ears una ) commenced Just before the onset of the buzzer which was 
I ashing past the lens, Filming continued for the duration of the 


Ч reduce the difference between the con- 


eparate analyses by the two experimenters showed good agreement 
-raising. 


“This is Mr. E. He wants to take s i 
E. ome pictures of isteni i f 
and we can begin the story. Listen carefully... hy] E В witte, Blanda dip 


CCTV videotape recording equipment was used in thi 


studies had shown to be unnecessarily troublesome. This al 
recording. The camera (including the horn) : 
teacher’s head which gave a direct view 

In the present study the recording 
one-way screen was available in the nur: 


5 study rather than film, which our pilot 
ms also allowed a perfectly synchronised sound 
was positioned directly behind and slightly above the 
of the children’s faces looking up at the teacher 

equipment and the experimenters were not hidden, as no 
sery school. Also, the children did not see the experimenter 
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place or d i i 
зн m per to pa horn so that when it sounded it was a complete surprise and should 
ете а Есей н : eh sisse ге gear regarding the elicitation of brow-raising. A 
eee n, obably the most critical, was that the children did not 1 : 
H +. пах 
miis en = ope it oi already in front of their eyes. Pilot studies had ж ied 
vard but to the extreme right of th bj i i i 
ANDE : g he subjects led to immediate localisati f 
, their faces turning away from the camera’s view, thi i i iei 
кол. : Я a's view, thus precluding analysis of their faci 
pressions. Hence, we were reducing the need for vigorous searching (i.e. head кога) dem 
, M 


eo Rd the surprise element. 
) Each child was tested once only under both conditions during the same testing. In the control 


EM the child was unaware of any change in the situation. 
ег the n had seated herself and the children and had just started her story, the experi- 
oe pee the timer and VTR simultancously. The camera was aligned and focussed before- 
t: The whole process was then automatic. 
ек. he araa x be: contrived to give an optimal TV picture, so that the children’s 
id 3 ас ; о the teacher s head and the information board and alerting light were all clearly 
ise . The information board identified the different groups of subjects. The alerting light signalled 
ы currence of the control and experimental conditions within the sequence and provided a visual 
signal of the onset of the buzzer when playing back the tape without sound. 
The experimental sequence lasted for one minute exactly and was controlled automatically by 


t i b 
he timer. 'The camera ran throughout. The sequence was as follows: 


Seconds 
0 Activation (camera and timer) 
10 sec delay 

10 


Control condition 5 sec (baseline analysis) 
1 15 


Alerting light 1 for 


30 sec delay 


> 45 
Experimental Alerting light 2 for 5 sec 
condition Horn for 5 sec (analysis of surprise) 
50 
9 sec delay 
59 Alerting light 3 on for 1 sec (end of sequence) 
60 Stop. 


ing was by repeated examination of the videotape by onc of us (KW) at 
the tape to “freeze” the scene at critical moments. Sub- 
trainee clinical psychologists (J, L and G), with training 
c with and without sound. They were instructed to 
e two conditions when the light went on. 
who had acted as research 


t the second light signalled 
L and G were not aware 
former with sound and the 


i Analysis of eyebrow-rais 1 
а е and slow speeds and also by stopping 
t чаны analysis was carried out by three 
ee servational techniques; who viewed the tape Wi” 
TI erve the children for incidence of eye widening in th o 

hey were also asked to report any occurrence of actual brow-raising. J, 
assistant in this study, initially viewed the tape without sound but knew tha 
the onset of the horn. She subsequently viewed the tape with sound (J): 


e the function of the second light and viewed the tape independently, the 
atter without sound. 


RESULTS 


-raising OF searching behaviour 
itions, as judged b 


1 No occurrence of eyebrow was apparent in any 
с the 32 children in б of the two cond y KW. This was con- 
ae by the three raters. 
ee was, however, eviden 
Were HS In order to preclu 
carried out independently 


eye widening without 


e occurrence of 
yses of this behaviour 


ce to suggest th À 
i r bias, the anal 


de experimente 
by the three raters. 
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TABLE 1. NuMBER OF CHILDREN SHOWING EYE WIDENING IN CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS (.N = 32) 


ААА 


No sound Sound у. 
Rater: G J F L 
Widening 8 4 4 5 
Control и 
No widening 29 28 28 27 
Widening 13 18 23 24 
Experimental 
No widening 19 14 9 8 


Inter-rater reliability was examined for the control and experimental conditions. 
In the control condition, rater agreement was high, probably due to the few occur- 
rences of eye widening (Q = 0-71, b > 0:05, Cochran Q test). In the experimental 
condition there was some disagreement between raters, but this was not significant 
(Q = 5:70, p > 0-05). | 

It appears from this that eye widening is not a manifestly observable 
response compared with brow-raising as found by Blurton-Jones and Konner. 
Examination of the data Suggests that the disagreement was mainly a function of 
whether the tape was viewed with or without sound. It appears 
one of demand characteristics, the sound of the horn possibly ind 


was apparently minimal, as she 
of viewing, in line with the judg 

Due to the reduced inter- 
stringent response criterion was adopted, i.e. that thr 
that eye widening occurred for it to be accepted as reliable (75 per cent criterion). 


As an added precaution, a four out of four criterion was also examined (100 per 
cent criterion). Results are summarised in Table 2. 


ee of the four raters must agree 


TABLE 2. INCIDENCE or EYE WIDENING AS A FUNCTION OF 75 AND 100 
PER CENT RATER AGREEMENT 


Widening No widening Criterion 
Control 1 31 7595 
Experimental 17 15 
Control 0 32 100% 
Experimental 10 22 


results are highly significant (x? = 14-06, p < 0-001 


38-1, p < 0-01, McNemar test 
for the significance of changes also confirmed by the 


Sign Test), 
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‘These results show that the children displayed a significant tendency to change 
their eye widening behaviour from virtually none in the control condition to 53 
per cent occurrence (100 per cent criterion, 31 per cent occurrence) in the presence 
of a sudden, loud noise. 

The results were further examined for the effects of sex and age but neither 
exerted a significant effect. 

DISCUSSION 


Our initial reaction to the results of this experiment was to regard it as a “failure 
it before including groups of 


to replicate”? leading to the decision to terminate 1 
subnormal children in the study. However, a re-evaluation of our modified experi- 
mental paradigm, together with the re-analysis of the tapes in terms of eye widening, 
suggests that our findings are in part predictable from and confirm the results of 
Blurton-Jones and Konner. In modifying the design of their experiment, we had 


eliminated their main effect. 

In order to retain the children’s faces in view, we had hidden the source of the 
noise whilst keeping it directly in front of them. Thus, although we had a “Hidden” 
as against an “In V iew” condition, and the children’s attention had not been drawn 
to the horn, localisation of the noise did not require any really vigorous searching 
as it was immediately in view and easily localised. Blurton-Jones and Konner 
concluded that “the contribution of the element of surprise 1s incomparably smaller 


than that of visual searching to the elicitation of brow-raising". The results of this 
experiment are, therefore, in line with their theory and confirm еН кл 
hidden noise is not enough for brow-raising to be elicited; it must also e out о 
immediate vision requiring considerable visual search prior to ne Nh m" 

The present study has shown that between 31 and 53 per i n 
tested widened their eyes in response to the sounding of the horn 1n e i Ф cem 
condition, when very stringent criteria for the accepted uoa ae еа. s 
were demanded. The incidence of eye widening was oot a г ^ дет" Залын 
Insofar as 3-4-yr-olds exhibited the behaviour as frequently x | mon pin 
Jones and Konner make no mention of the p in d dudes of their 
Wonld Бе Interesting 8 know if the cr on pen brow-raise. It is 
experiment widened their eyes even though they did n 


ir iti chibited a “behavioural 
З 1 i th their conditions ех т 
oted, however, that children 1n ho of the head away from the previous source 


alerting effe i harp turn un iH 
ct that included a sharp « / condition 
of айе Нап and often а straightening of the pr e i- ае search- 
this was followed by gazing at the clock, не е a н related to Pavlov’s 
i ы te that this та ка 
ng and brow-raising occurred. They specula nay nication) has since 


(1927) “orienti E ээ -Jones (personal comm 
M шщ и, ше include eye widening. 


veral important points regarding the sound 


ones of puzzers/horns may differ in terms of 
nses. Similarly; the duration 


as only 5 sec as against 30 sec in the 
have had the effect of eliciting 


videning but no brow-raising- 
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We would argue that searching would not necessarily cease when the sound se eve 
stopped, and emphasize that, in our study, there was no manifest — „ы 
gross searching behaviour apart from eye widening, if indeed this is part o sear et. 
behaviour. Finally, the horn was attached to the camera in the present з u bs 
possibly the obvious place to look, again precluding the need to search and, hence, 
no brow-raising was elicited. | | 
Returning to Darwin whose theory was quoted in the introd 


uction, we note that 
brow-raising occurs as a result of opening the eyes more full 


y in order that the 


raising. This explains eye 
f surprise in this experiment 


and brow-raising in the original study which required greater visual searching 


cement of the horn. We now plan 
t with groups of mentally handicapped children of similar 


The results are in Previous research and theory regarding the 
function of brow-raisi idening i i 
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INTRODUCTION 


Te see —" WE 
N srUDIEs of children’s attention it is often tacitly assumed that attention and 


refer re i i i 
р ence are isomorphic. In other words, when children and infants look at one 


а Гер à pub 
pattern longer than another, it 15 assumed that that pattern is also preferred (Mun 


Troe а bas 1967; Cohen, 1969; Karmel, 1969; Stevenson and Lynn, 1971). 
e мог А ases : iis may be so but a priori this assumption scems unjustified. Moreover, 
EE e such logically distinct phenomena would be to obscure some significant 
nsitions in the development of aesthetic preferences. 
From a very early age (a few weeks of life) infants attend differentially to patterns 


var T H E . . H . 

bins in attributes like complexity or incongruity. They can however, express no 

erence. Even when they are able to express a preference, at the age of 3-4 yr, 
(Aitken and Hutt, 1974 a, b). For instance, 


rs do so unreliably and idiosyncratically (Ait i 
Кн well indicate preference for one trinket of a pair and a few minutes later 
in ecause its position had changed. This type of response occurs because the 

en react to what 1s perceptually salient (sce, for instance, Wetherick and 


Davies, 1972). 


It is only after the age of 5 yr that children manifest a consistent and reliable 


Воно for certain attri muli. But when they first do so, prefer- 
Boni appear to be curiously dependent upon the attention-value of the stimuli, 
onar where nonsense figures or geometrical designs are concerned (Hutt and 
Бе rew, 1969). Later on, after about the age of 10 yr, children begin to distinguish 
hatad patterns they find interesting and those they find pleasing, much in the way 
ihe adults do (Aitken and Hutt, 19742; Day, 1967). Adults distinguish between 
se two dimensions by saying that interesting patterns are those they can look at 
€peatedly without being bored, whereas pleasing patterns are those they can live 

Evaluations of interest are 


with and which they find more restful (Aitken, 1974). 
sures of attention than are those of pleasingness 


її 
(Bei closely associated with meas! зап 2 | 
ref] yne, 1963; Day, 1968; Wohlwill, 1968). Thus, while visual attention appears to 
€ct primarily cognitive dimensions, preference may reflect affective ones. 
aest] © account for these transitions, WC have suggested that, in the development of 
hetic preferences there is an initial stage during which children have little basis 
-value of the designs 


u Р : 
Pon which to form their preferences other than the attention ‹ 1 
rds, those stimuli which hold their 

uently however, 


Or obj 

аы ка (Aitken and Hutt, 1974а). In other wor 

tention most are also the ones that аге said to be liked best. Subseq ) 
п as well as evaluative ех- 


With į j pr MC 
increasing linguistic and conceptual sophisticatio 


butes of visual sti 
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perience they are likely to be able to make preferential judgements on a variety of 
bases and thereupon will cease to demonstrate the close association between measures 
of preference and those of attention. We tested this hypothesis with 5- and 7-yr-old 
children. Moreover, si y 
attention and preference is determined by stimuli that are difficult to construe 
meaningfully (e.g. randomly generated polygons) we used three different types of 
picture. Would children distinguish more readily between their attention to and 
preference for different patterns if these were meani 


ngful, and how would the 
“pleasantness” or “unpleasantness” of the pictures affe 


ct these response measures? 


METHOD 
Stimuli 


The stimuli used were all coloured illustrations (6x4 in.) mounted on white card (75 in.) and 
were of 3 kinds: A—cartoon or representational illustrations which may be regarded as nice; B— 
abstract designs taken from. the Obserzer Colour Magazine (20 March, 1972) and of neutral. affect; 
C—pictures which were thought to be frightening, unpleasant or nasty (c.g. a devil-dancer, a votary 
with nails piercing his flesh, a leper, etc.). There were 6 pictures of each category and the 18 pictures 
formed 6 ABC triads, the pictures in each triad being roughly comparable in colour and complexity. 


Subjects 
Twelve 5-yr-olds (mean age 5 yr 7 months) 


and 12 7-yr-olds (mean age 7 Yr 6 months) formed the 
two age groups. The children were all from o 


ne infant school in the arca. 
Procedure 


After the child had looked at all 6 triads, these were Presented again and the child asked which 


80 on, so that an order of preference was obtained for 


RESULTS 


older groups respectively, indicat; d preference became le 
> cati о 1 Bs 

= : У $ n an 

interdependent with increasing age, е кан 
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Nice Neutra! Nasty Nice Neutrol Nosty 
Type of picture 
Frc, 1. Children's viewing time of pictures presented in triads according to their order of preference 


within the triads. 


» for the somewhat gruesome pictures over the abstract designs. The 


“preference 
саз of the differences (Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test) is given 
Delow: 
Nice vs Nasty Nice vs Neutral Nasty vs Neutral 
_ Attention р = 0:05 р < 0:02 р < 0:02 
9 yr 
Preference p « 0:01 p< 001 p = 0:05 
< Attention N.S. р < 001 р < 001 
/-yr 
Preference р < 0:01 p < 0:02 N.S. 
DISCUSSION 


endence of preference in young 
ther than upon their affective 
nature of the material viewed 
er of preference being Nice > 


rather well the dep 
f the stimuli га 
other hand, the 
ference, the ord 


_ These findings demonstrate 
children upon the attention-value 0 
content. In the older subjects, on the 
was more effective in determining pre 
Neutral > Nasty. 

It may, of course, be argued 


nd the nasty pictures 


although adults fou 
y not have done so, 


that 
younger ones ma 


larly the 


unpleasant, the children, and particu 
2 rebutta 


oe the preferences. There are 2 re 
the pe groups of children gave indicat! 
Шш. ound certain of the Nasty pictures 
whi assumes that pictures that are 1 
ei begs the question. 

are What these results do in fact is to 

ae and interpreted by youns © 
е our (1968) found that most children ип 
55 from the word more. Donaldson an Wales ( 


que 
hildren. 


ons, by exc 
“unpleasant” Я 
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Mean viewing time per picture, 
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№ 
N 
` 
bt 
N 
ч 
N 
25- x 
N Syr olds 
= 
zal- 
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Preference 


Fic. 2. Relationship between viewing times and preference scores for three types of picture. 


not distinguish same from different —both terms meant "same" to them. Clark (1971) 
observed that children of this age also had difficulty in correctly using the antonyms 
before and after, while Chomsky (1969) found that children under 8 yr interpreted 

interprets these confusions as the result of over- 
entails that the lexical entry for the meaning of a 
is incomplete” (р. 101). Clark argues that since 


Thus, in using the term “Tike” 
most probably are influenced by p 
contours, edges, etc.), and where no 


to describe visually presented material, children 
erceptually salient features of the material (e.g. 
) structure or organisation can þe readily imposed, 
as with randomly generated polygons or other abstract designs, such features 
determine what is “liked”. $ 


А E ures also determine visual fixation, 
attention and prefer i ic i 


d м what 
objects a term describes, under wh: 


E 
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conditions it са k i 
ae ie te teal А on. The knowledge: аһа experietice of the young 
ctia | nable him to differentiate “like” from other contextuall 
similar functions, so that the 5-yr-olds treat “like” and “look at" similarly in tl ч 
circumstances. By Ше age of 7-7} yr, however, he is able to differentiate th n 
roles appropriately. dna 
As Clark concludes, we cannot take for granted what children say, but by the 
same token we cannot take for granted that what is unpleasant demas to 
adults is also so to children. What this study illustrates is how intimately interrelated 
are the developmental processes of perception, attention, language and for that 
matter, cognition. Thus attention. and preference, though initially isomorphic. 
ultimately characterise more distinctly articulated psychological domains. | 


SUMMARY 
“like” most those pictures which they looked 


at most while this association was considerably weaker in 7-yr-olds. Both groups 
of children looked longer at meaningful stimuli, whether Nice or Nasty, than at 
abstract designs, and the preferences of the younger children followed this trend 
whereas the preferences of the older children were in the order Nice > Neutral > 
Nasty. The interpretation of the results illustrated the interdependence of the 


developmental processes of attention, preference and semantics. 


Five-yr-old children were found to 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
CHANGES IN CHILDREN'S FEARS 


Davin Н. BAUER 


Department of Psychology, California State University, Chico, California 95926 


Pasr investigations of children’s fears focused primarily on conditions surrounding 
the development of fear of failure in competitive situations such as those found in 
school (Hill, 1971). Except for clinical studies of abnormal fears conducted within 
a psychoanalytic conceptual framework (Rheingold, 1967) and laboratory inves- 
tigations of conditioned emotional responses, only a small number of investigations 
have been carried out in the last four decades in which structure and developmental 
sequence in children’s fears were analyzed (e.g. Angelino et al., 1956; Jersild et al., 
1933; Maurer, 1965; Winker, 1949). 

More specifically, though several investigators allowed children to express fears 
arising from non-competitive situations and analyzed content of fears at various age 
levels, in few recent studies were children able to express their fears under conditions 
which facilitated expression and interpersonal communication. For example, 
Angelino et al. (1956) instructed 9- to 12-yr-old children to list on paper the fears 
which they thought children of their own age group had, while in a more recent 
study Maurer (1965) recorded the verbatim answers given by 5- to 6-yr-olds to the 
question, “What are the things to be afraid of?" which was asked immediately 
following administration of an individually administered intelligence test. Croake 
(1967), on the other hand, developed a questionnaire concerning fears to which a 
group of adolescents responded. 

For children of adolescent and later childhood age, abstract verbal representa- 
tional modes of expression were sufficient for communication of feelings. However, 
since opportunity for iconic representation is known to facilitate communication 
with young children (Bruner, 1964), it was reasoned that further description of 
structure and developmental sequence in fears might be provided if children of 
early childhood age were encouraged to represent their fears iconically as they 
expressed them verbally. 

: The present study was designed to examine developmental changes in the 
A e fears by describing fears of kindergarten, second and sixth grade children 
fears iconicelly im eva. to wu ua verbally while representing 
structural varianc rawings during indivic ча їп Өе, The theses were that 

_ ©з in fears reflecting general developmental trends might be 
more clearly described and that directions for future research migl s i 

m 3 a ght be specified if 
conditions known to facilitate expression by and interpersonal communication 
with younger children were provided. 
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METHOD 


Subjects. Sixty children were selected at random from among students in kindergarten — 
yr), second (ages 6-8 yr) and sixth (ages 10-12 yr) grades at an clementary school populatec y 
children from a middle socio-economic community situated in northern California. The final samp e 
consisted of those children for whom parental permission to conduct an individual interview was 
obtained and totaled 54 (19 kindergarten, 15 second grade, and 20 sixth grade) children. About 
equal numbers of girls and boys were interviewed in each grade. 


hildren was the primary method of data collection. 


: (1) АП of us are afraid of something, but we arc 
е you afraid of most? Draw a picture and tell me 


a later time. 
ntactical or grammatical 


з and frightening dreams did 
, only frequencies of occurrence and 


or statistical reliability for each 
ere carried out on grade level 


omputed as indices of the strength 
and frequency of occurrence of each type of fear. 


TABLE |, Frequency OF OCCURRENCE 


AND NONOCCURRENCE OF FEAR ‘TYPES IN 
KINDERGARTEN, SECOND A 


ND SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 


Type of Fear Б. 
Bodily Injury 


& Physical Monsters & Bedtime Frightening 
anger Ghosts Animals Fears Dreams _ 
Grade Yes | No Yes Мо Yes 


No "Ye No Ye No 
Kindergarten( 4 to 6 years) 2 


17 14 5 8 11 5 
Second (6 to 8 years) 8 7 8 7 6 9 i : ^ 3 
Sixth (10 to 12 years) 11 9 1 19 2 18 7 13 8 T 


and monsters Гуз (оу 19-79, p < 0-01; 
C= 0-52] and in fears involving bodily inj [x i [x2 oN = 9-97, 
reveals that 74% of kindergarteners, 
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53 % of second graders, and 5% of sixth graders described fear of ghosts and monsters 
while 11% of kindergarteners, 53% of second graders, and 55% of sixth сай 
referred to fears involving bodily injury and physical danger. In addition im 
reliable grade changes in frequency of occurrence in fear of animals [5° (2) = 5-89 
Ё < 0-10; С = 0-31], bedtime fears [x? (2) = 3-52, p < 0:20; С = 0-24], and fright- 
ening dreams [72 (2) = 5°63, p < 0-10; С = 0-31] were observed. Percentages of 
children in kindergarten, second and sixth grades mentioning fear of animals were 
47%, 40% апа 10% respectively ; proportions indicating fears at bedtime were 
53% of kindergarteners, 67% of second graders, and 35% of sixth graders; relative 
frequency of occurrence of frightening dreams were 74%, of kindergarteners, 80% 


of second graders and 45% of sixth graders. 


DISCUSSION 


f a sequence in the development of fears 


f changes in children's perception of 
], 1964; Werner, 1957; 


‘These findings suggested the presence o 
which appeared to reflect the succession O 
reality described by Piaget (1955, 1962) and others (Sige 
Werner and Kaplan, 1952). More precisely, the observation that growth proceeds 
from a global state, with lack of differentiation, to one of increased differentiation of 
internal representations from objective reality, might explain the replacement of 
global fear of ghosts and monsters described by kindergarteners and second graders 
by more realistic and specific fears involving bodily injury and physical danger in 
sixth graders. In addition, the transition from egocentric perceptions of causality 
involving realism, animism and dynamism to genuine physical cause-effect per- 
ceptions, which begins at about ages 7 or 8 yr according to Piaget (1955), may 
account for the lower proportion of sixth graders (contrasted with proportions of 
kindergarten and second graders) who expressed fear of animals. Moreover, the 
smaller proportion of children in the sixth grade expressing fears at bedtime when 
darkness obscures visual images is consistent with the notion that older children 5 
perceptions of reality are less imaginary than those of younger children. Likewise, 

of frightening dreams recalled 


the comparable reduction in the relative frequency : 

by sixth graders may be interpreted as reflecting greater separation of fantasy from 
reality in perceptual processes. — | | 

The developmental sequence in the structure of fears (from formless and imagin- 

) uncovered in the present study may be explained 


ary to specific and realistic ones 1 
also by the fact that older children have available a more elaborated system of 
verbal symbols with which to understand reality and to identify specific sources of 


fear than do younger 0105. Research bearing on developmental changes in children’s 
learning, for instance, suggests that language assists children in distinguishing 
objects and in structuring their perceptual field by increasing the distinctive qualities 
of stimuli (Stevenson, 1972). Morcover, since language acquisition has been asso- 
ciated with differentiation of egocentric perceptions (Piaget, 1955), such an inter- 
pretation helps to clarify further the psychological mechanisms surrounding changes 
in the structure of fears with advancing age. 
In addition to the influence of language 
different ages, the smaller proportions of sixth 


on the character of fears manifest at 
graders admitting to the presence of 
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fears at bedtime and of frightening dreams suggested th 
in the interview situation may have been influenced y E 
ally, since in American culture children are not socialized to express feclings openly 
to unfamiliar adults (Jersild, 1968), sixth graders may have been reluctant to 
acknowledge that they were frightened at bedtime and by dreams to interviewers 
who were unknown to them. | | 
Furthermore, in learning behaviors consist 
socialized to believe that it is not appropriate for 
an imaginary character (McCandless, 1967). Consequen 


at children's behavior 
by social expectations. Specific- 


ent with their sex-roles boys arc 


tly, older boys may have 
sex-role in the interview 


greater proportion of sixth 


grade boys (90 per cent) than girls (30 per cent) indicated that they did not have 


frightening dreams, while in the lower grades nearly equal proportions of girls and 
boys reported the absence of dreams which were sources of fear. Likewise, though 
the difference was less dramatic than in t ; the proportion of sixth 
grade boys (20 per cent) acknowledgin й i ss than the proportion 
of girls (50 per cent) admitting to such fears. 

Nonetheless, while cultural conditioni 


older boys and girls to report the occurren 
the general develo 


ng may have influenced the tendency of 
ce of bedtime fears and frightening dreams, 
aration of internal representations from 

to be reflected also in descriptions of 
s. For example, kindergarteners tended 
cient condition for them to be regarded 
ed by such defining statements as the following: “His face looks 
or “He had big ears.” Second and sixth graders, on 

Ssary to specify the aggressive actions of the object 
making remarks such as the following: “They wanted 
would kill me.” or “Guess he would have choked me 
velopmental changes in explanations given for frightening 
revious observations made by Laurendau and Pinard 


regarding the tendency of younger children not to differ- 
Ons of objects they represent, 


usion of qualities that are discrete at later developmental 
сетей to be represen 


ted in the content of frightening 

| па contrasted with sixth graders. For example, of the 9 
sixth graders who reported frightening dreams 5 expressed fear of being killed and 
3 feared death of a loved person, while of the 14 ki ved 
only 2 mentioned the word “kill” and none expr that a parent ог 
other loved one might die. Evidently, deficiency in awareness of ига, physical 
causality coupled with tendency i ntiate self from objective reality was 
associated with conscious expressi 1 J 
fear in young children as well as wi iti 
separation from a loved object (death) 
In that regard it is interesti 
uncovered in the present stud 


the other hand, found it nece 
when describing their fears by 
to cut off my head,” “That he 
or something.” These de 


stages (syncretism) also s 
dreams described by seco 


If as a significan? 
anency in physica 


ng to note that the dev 


elopmental sequence in fears 
y paralleled changes о} 


served in explanations given 


them to be frightened by events of 
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by children for death. For example, Grollman (1967) and Mitchell (1967) reported 
studies in which 5- and 6-yr-olds anthropomorphized death as a monster when asked 
to explain its meaning, while 7- to 10-yr-olds associated death with separation and 
bodily injury. Likewise, Childers and Wimmer (1971) found that children do not 
recognize the universality of death until after 9 yr of age. Apparently, the emergence 
of differentiated perceptions of objective reality imposes what Polanyi (1966) 
referred to as marginal control, control exercised by the organizational principle of a 
higher level on the particulars forming its lower level, on both the structure of fears 
experienced by children as well as the character of their understanding of death. 

In addition to marginal control on fear imposed by input to perceptual systems, 
it seems likely that the character of children’s fears is limited by the output from the 
system as seen in verbal and iconic representations. Specifically, in the present 
study lack of differentiation observed in symbols utilized to represent fears (e.g. 
ghosts) served not only to reveal the general character of children's perceptions of 
feared objects in reality but also appeared to generate fear itself in young children. 
Several kindergarteners, for example, initially responded verbally that “nothing” 
was scary to them but proceeded to construct figures in drawings which they in 
turn described as a source of fear. It may be that allowing kindergarteners to con- 
struct drawings to represent fears disinhibited expression of feelings which were 
represented in such global forms that they generated fear. It seemed almost para- 
doxical that failure to differentiate symbols from objects symbolized in the per- 
ceptual process resulted in verbal and iconic representations which in themselves 
had the capacity for frightening the younger children. 

In conclusion, though opportunity for drawing facilitated communication 
with younger children and though specific fears expressed at varying grade levels 
appeared to reflect developmental stages in children’s perception of reality, no 
direct information bearing on either their conception of death or their stage of 
perceptual development was obtained. Consequently, the recommendation is that 
future research be conducted in which the stages attained by children along specific 
dimensions of perceptual development, such as syncretism, are studied in relationship 
with the emergence of children’s conceptions of death as well as with structural 


changes in their fears. 


SUMMARY 


A total of 54 kindergarten, second and sixth grade children expressed their 
fears verbally while representing them iconically in drawings during individual 
interviews conducted in an investigation designed to describe developmental 
changes in the structure of fears. Analysis of interview content revealed decreases with 
grade level in the frequency of occurrence of fears with imaginary themes such as 
fear of ghosts and monsters, of bedtime fears and of frightening dreams, and an 
increase in the frequency of realistic fears involving bodily injury and physical 
danger. Results are discussed in terms of stages in the development of children's 
perception of reality, socialization processes and emergence of children's conceptions 


of death. 


DAVID H. BAUER 
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DEPRESSION IN MOTHERS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Naomi RicHMAN* 


CARE OF children is primarily the responsibility of the mother or mother substitute 
in our society and the emotional well-being of both mother and child are mutually 
dependent. The ability to respond to the demands of young children requires 
considerable emotional and physical resources which depression is likely to impair 
(Weismann et al., 1972). 

Estimated rates of depressive disturbances in women vary considerably depend- 
ing on the method of evaluation and whether they are derived from hospital ad- 
missions and outpatient attendances (Bransby, 1974), general practice consultations 
(Shepherd et al., 1966) or community surveys. Most surveys have not looked at the 
effect of having children on the prevalence of depression but there is some evidence 
that women with young children have particularly high rates of depression. Two 
community surveys in two different London Boroughs using a clinical interview to 
identify the presence of depression found rates of between 26 and 40 per cent in 
women with young children (Brown eż al., 1975; Richman, 1975); the highest rate 
was in working class women with a child under six (Brown et al., 1975). 

Factors predisposing to depression are likely to act in an interactive or accumula- 
tive manner. Brown et al. (1973) showed that women who were depressed bad 
experienced more acutely stressful events and chronic stresses during the previous 
year, a finding confirmed by others (Paykel, 1974). Four vulnerability factors pre- 
disposed women to develop depression under stress; these were lack of a confiding 
relationship with husband or boyfriend, not going out to work, having lost their 
own mother before the age of 11, and having three or more children under 14. In 
general, working class women had higher rates of depression than middle class 
women, particularly those with a child under six; they had more stresses in their 
lives but their increased susceptibility was primarily due to having a heavier loading 
on all the vulnerability factors except not going out to work (Brown et al., 1973). 

In general depressed women appear to have less material and social resources 
than comparable groups of non-depressed women (Weismann and Paykel, 1974). 
Financial and housing difficulties are amongst the predisposing chronic stresses and 
it may be that housing is especially important to young families because of the 


mother's lack of mobility, her reliance on neighbours, the long hours she spends 
working in the house, and the children's needs for safe and adequate space to play 
icularly stressful for some women (Richman, 1975). 


in. Flat living may be partt : ' ) 
ты И ith a preschool child, Richman (1975) found that women 


In a sample of families wit с 
living in council flats were more likely to be depressed than those in council houses. 
This finding was not confirmed by Moore (1974) who does not however separate 
out the children by age. 
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Caring for young children could in itself be considered a chronic stress, 4 
pecially if the child is physically or mentally handicapped, because of the pressus 
of the child's needs, a relatively isolated existence, and little opportunity for relaxa- 
tion or stimulation outside the home (Gavron, 1966). Doubts about the correct 
way to bring up babies and young children and lack of any previous experience with 
them add to women's anxieties (Lopota, 1971). It has been suggested that it is thc 
balance between positive and negative experiences which determine whether a 
person becomes depressed, and for the mother at home with young children it may 
be very difficult for her to achieve a satisfying balance (Philips, 1968). | 

The effects of childbirth may contribute to the increased rates of depression in 
women with babies. It appears to act as a precipitating factor in women who are 
susceptible to psychotic illness (mainly in the form of affective disorders) 
increases in prevalence during the puerperium to ca. 1 per 500 births. Their course 
is no different from other psychotic illnesses and may be prolonged (Protheroc, 
1969). However most of the depressive illnesses seen after childbirth are less severe 
although they may also be chronic. In a general practicc population the rate of 
depression was increased fivefold in the three months after delivery compared with 
the rate during pregnancy (Ryle, 1961). Pitt (1968) described depression in 10 per 
cent of women following childbirth; in 4 per cent it continued for over a year. 
Information derived from a postal questionnaire showed that 25 per cent of women 
still had six or more symptoms one year later which they had developed following 
childbirth (Jacobsen et al., 1965). How much these symptoms are hormonal in 
шп, and how much due to fatigue and the responsibilities of the new baby is not 
m cd as yet it does not seem possible to predict who will become depressed during 
е puerperium (Gordon et al., 1965) although those with a history of previous 
psychotic breakdown are at increased risk (Paffenburger 1 
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losing control and physically abusing the children may also be increased in depres- 
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various types. Going out to work may protect a woman from becoming depressed 
(Brown et al., 1973) or contribute to her recovery (Mostow and Newberry, 1975) 
and women who want to work should be able to do so. | 

More experimentation is needed to find the most effective measures for dealing 
with depression. Closer co-operation with adult psychiatrists would be useful so 
that they recognise the stress of child rearing, and appreciate that “social”? and 
“medical” approaches are not mutually exclusive. For instance, a day hospital for 
adults can be combined with a nursery group for their children (Radford et al., 


1974). 

Self help groups may become an important means for women to break through 
their feelings of helplessness and isolation; and an organised paid neighbourhood 
group might help effectively with many incipient problems by providing support 
and information about services, e.g. to women after childbirth, to families with a 
handicapped child. | 

The difficulties and conflicts of women’s role in society today are being increasing- 
ly acknowledged (Gove and Tudor, 1973)* and are perhaps most obvious is 
women with young children. We need to consider further how these problems 
contribute to the development of depression and whether therapeutic efforts take 
them sufficiently into account. 
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CHILD PSYCHIATRY IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Kraus Minpe* 


Tue cRowTH of child psychiatry in developing countries has shown a distinct 
pattern. Temporally, it has followed the establishment of adult psychiatric services. 
In Africa, South-East Asia and Latin America these began with the establishment 
of isolated mental hospitals 70 to 100 years ago and became part of general hospital 
care just prior to World War II (German, 1972; Neki, 1973; Leon, 1973). Very little 


literature is available on the inception of childrens’ services and there is no journal 
in the developing world which deals with the emotional needs of children. Yet in 


Africa and India, about which the author has personal knowledge, child psychiatric 
services have only been developed during the past seven to eight years. This mirrors 
the development of child psychiatry in Europe and the U.S. (Kanner, 1964) as 
well as paediatrics in Africa (Weller, 1972) and is possibly related to the lack of 
lobbying power children have upon the deployment of scarce medical resources. 

There may be, however, another reason for the belated awareness of children’s 
mental health needs, Psychiatry, like other aspects of Western medicine, was 
introduced to Africa and South-East Asia by the former colonial powers. Thus, 
initially, it was taught and practiced by Europeans who had an unavoidable 
ethnocentric bias and some reluctance to deal with disturbed children because their 
development appeared to be more enveloped in local traditions than the general 
functioning of their elders. They also generally did not speak the local languages and 
could never communicate directly with children, a problem less frequently encoun- 
tered with adult patients. They may also have been influenced by the outward 
impression that Africans appear to treat their children like little adults, as they 
require domestic help from them carly on, and thought that children in Africa do 
not require specialized services. It was thus only the emerging generation of in- 
digenous psychiatrists who, knowing local developmental and child rearing prac- 
tices, could begin to provide some services to children. For example, German (1972) 
in a paper summarizing presently available data on clinical adult psychiatry in 
sub-Saharan African, gives 91 references of which only 18 (20%) have at least one 
African co-author, A recent review of clinical work in child psychiatry (Minde, 
1974a) cites only 16 references of which, however, eight (50%) were written by 
Africans. 

What then are these child psychiatric services and what data have they provided? 
Here again, one has to evaluate the facts in a historical perspective. Psychiatry, 
both in Africa and South-East Asia was strongly influenced by British psychiatry 
(German, 1972; Neki, 1973). At the time this occurred this meant emphasis on 
phenomenology and primarily organic modes of treatment. British psychiatry 
furthermore had close ties with neurology and traditionally did not emphasize 
psychodynamic principles. This trend is shown in child psychiatry in developing 
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countries and is enhanced by the enormous populations which have to be served 
with a mere handful of trained personnel. Reports from both Africa and South- 
East Asia (Hoch, 1967; Hazera, 1972; Izuora, 1970, 1972; Asuni, 1970; Rahim, 
1972; Ramanujam, 1968) cite figures of patients who have been secn in various 
clinics but also talk about the general inadequacy of services. l'or example, Asuni 
(1970) stressed that his clinic was one of only two facilities in Nigeria with a popula- 
tion of at least 30 million children under the age of 14, while others stated that there 
are only about 75 child guidance clinics and six trained child psychiatrists in India 
(Marfatia, 1973; Ramanujam, 1975). "DENN | 
The type of patients seen by these clinics is difficult to evaluate as most writers 
give only a very general description, at times not even citing age, sex and diagnosis. 
Most authors also fail to state the criteria which made them apply the stated diag- 
nosis. This leads to a tremendous variation in the presented clinical material. For 
example, Goodall (1972) described seven particular cases of emotionally disturbed 
children met in a general paediatric outpatient clinic in Kampala, Uganda, but 
gave no indication of the general rate of emotional disorders among her clinic 
population. Rahim (1972) reviewed the clinical diagnoses of 319 children seen in 
Port Sudan over a six-year period. He claims that 31 % of his child patients had a 
psychoneurotic disorder, 30% primary epilepsy, 24% schizophrenia, and 7:5% cach 
were retarded and enuretic. About 60% of his population was aged 11-15, the rest 
younger. His data thus represent a high number of schizophrenic and neurotic 
children in a relatively young population and includes no children with behaviour 
disorders. Adomakoh (1973) in his report from Ghana diagnosed 60% of his patients 


as cither retarded or epileptic, 15% as psychotic and 24% as neurotic. Under the 
latter category he included child 


Е igeria, confirmed by Mbanefo (1966) and German et al. 
(1970) in Uganda and has been called the “brain fag syndrome", None of the above 


authors, however, nor a recent more psychodynamically orientated investigation 
into the brain fag syndrome (Minde, 1974b) would have labelled these youngsters 
as ‘neurotic’ as defined fly any of the standard psychiatric nomenclatures, In contrast 
to the data of Rahim (1972) and Adomakoh 


a of I д (1973), Isuora (1972) described only 
6:595 of his children as suffering from “neuroticism” but included 


general speech 
disorders (10%) and deafness (12%) among his psychiatric diagnose 


Some authors have written about specific psychiatric conditions, although here 
again the operational definition of the condition in question is variable. I 
(1972) described in detail four autistic children in 
family characteristics in he 


ce year period. The authors 
“phobic”, “enuretic? and “manic 
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depressive" and those labelled ‘“depressives”. The symptoms leading to their 
respective diagnoses such as “difficulties at school”, “immaturity”, “lack of con- 
fidence”, or “warm personality” were not operationally defined and hence remain 
of uncertain validity. Ibrahim (1973) reported on 24 children who refused to go to 
school, seen over four years in Khartoum. He found 65% of the children’s mothers 
to be over-protective and 60% of them to live away from their fathers. As no control 
data are given, the figures have only a limited meaning. 

Despite the great variability in the literature discussed above, four common 
themes nevertheless emerge. The most uniform observation, made by both African 
and South-East Asian child psychiatrists, is the high percentage of children who 
present with symptoms of mental retardation and epilepsy. Figures here range from 
37% of all clinic patients (Rahim, 1972) to 55% (Minde, 1974a) and 60% (Izuora, 
1972). The second common theme is the high percentage of retardation secondary to 
infections and trauma among the retarded patients. In Ramanujam and David's 
data (1969) from India only 38% of the retarded children were classified as suffering 
from primary retardation and Minde (1974a) reported this group to contain only 
29% of his population. These results are undoubtedly a reflection of the high rate 
of central nervous system infections among children in these countries, The third 
common observation is that children brought to psychiatric clinics are mainly 
adolescent or in the immediate pre-adolescent period. Most authors deal almost 
exclusively with children above the age of ten and some Specify an even older 
group (Hazera, 1972). The last generalization one can make from the presented 
data is the low number of children who are brought to clinics because of general 
behaviour or acting out disorders. No study reports such problems in more than 
30% of their clinic population and in few studies does one find any specific mention 
of acting out disorders (5:596 by Izuora, 1972; 3% by Adamakoh, 1973; 14% by 
Minde, 1975b; 8% by Ramanujam, 1968). There is, however, a fairly high per- 
centage of children who present with psychosomatic disorders (20% Ramanujam, 
1968; 10% Minde, 1974a). 

Having looked at some clinic samples of psychiatrically disturbed children the 
question arises as to what extent this population is representative of the incidence 
of psychiatric morbidity in the general population. Here data becomes less extensive 
for Africa and none are available for South-East Asia. Giel et al. (1969) studied the 
psychiatric morbidity of two Ethiopian villages. They found 3-4% of all children 
under the age of nine and 10% of those ten years and older to show psychological 
abnormalities. No detailed breakdown of symptomatology was given. Minde (19742, 
1975a) examined the incidence of psychiatric difficulties in various child popula- 
tions in Uganda more systematically. He found the global incidence of psychiatric 
disturbance in primary school children to be 18% with a high of 24% in an urban 
setting and 10-595 in a rural area. Cederblad (1968) focused on specific psycho- 
logical symptoms in children. She screened all 1716 children aged 3-15 who lived 
in a Sudanese village with respect to stuttering, sleep walking, enuresis, encopresis 
and sleep disturbances. Children showing more than one of the above symptoms 
and a Swedish control group were then studied in more detail. Cederblad found the 
Sudanese children to have a generally lower rate of severe Symptoms than those 
of the Swedish sample (8 vs 25%). The Sudanese, however, showed a higher in- 
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cidence of aggression and nocturnal enuresis than their Swedish controls. While 
Cederblad used a questionnaire which had not been validated to denote definite 
psychopathology Minde in his Ugandan studies used a validated symptom screening 
instrument (Rutter, 1966), a known parental symptom check list (Peterson and 
Quay, 1967) and an accredited child psychiatric classification (GAP, 1966). His 
results (Minde, 1975b) showed these instruments to possess strong transcultural 
relevance. His data also demonstrated that many interpersonal and social risk 
factors associated with psychiatric disorders in the West, such as a broken home, 
frequent moves and general poverty are equally powerful concomitants of mal- 
adjustment in developing countries. Р 

While the available literature gives a fair estimate of the problems child psychia- 
trists face in Africa and South-East Asia, the delivery of services to the patients and 
the teaching of child psychiatry has received very little scrutiny. Neki (1973) cites 
some reported data which reflect the very few hours given to teaching in psychiatry 
at various medical schools in South-East Asia. No such figures are available for 
child psychiatry. This most likely reflects the almost total absence of any such 
teaching, including the instruction in general growth and development to medical 
students, and more importantly, to paramedical personnel. 

The clinical data referred to previously indicate clearly that hospital child 
psychiatry in Africa and South-East Asia deals primarily with children of the pro- 
fessional city class (Hazera, 1972; Minde, 1974a), those who have organic impair- 
ments and those with psychosomatic complaints. It is these latter two conditions 
which are perceived as “medical” by the average citizen and brought to clinics. 
Children with general behaviour disorders, learning difficulties and anti-social 
activities are not usually brought to a hospital but sent to indigenous healers (39% 
of all children seen by the author in Uganda had first been seen by a healer and 35 % 
were investigated by the author and a healer simultaneously) or else simply expelled 
from school or severely punished (Minde, 1975c). It is these children who should 
and can be treated by paramedical personnel in the community as there is a very 
strong reluctance among medical personnel to forego the convenience of hospital 
offices in lieu of community medicine (Minde, 1975c). The achievement of this goal, 
however, requires the incorporation of knowledge about child development and 
specific behavioural abnormalities into the teaching programme of medical and 
public health assistants as well as teachers. In no African or South-East Asian country 


has this been implemented systematically. This leaves almost all disturbed children 
in Africa and South-East Asia without any professional assistance. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


The Practice of Educational Psychology. М. Cuazan, T. Moore, P. Үүплламѕ and J. Wricut 
(with a chapter by M. WALKER). Longman, London, 1974. pp. x -+ 422. £5.95. 


psychology is applied in the work of school psychological services and to make the gap between the 
theoretical and practical aspects of the profession “easier to cross", If, as one hopes, teachers will 
form a large part of the general readership, the book will do much to align correctly their attitudes 
and expectations. As a teaching manual, it will no doubt have found a place already on the booklists 
of all training courses in the country, to the considerable relief of tutors who for too long have been 
forced to rely either on an assortment of journal articles or on texts which, excellent though they 
were, dealt with professional problems in another age or another country. 

The organisation of the book not unexpectedly reflects the curriculum of most training courses 
in the U.K., covering in five parts background data on the organisation of educational and other 
services, methods of investigation used by educational psychologists, the characteristics of the children 
and the effectiveness of the various educational and psychological treatment procedures, communica- 
tion with children, parents and colleagues, and finally a brief look at future developments. The four 
main authors have made fundamental contributions to the profession independently of this work and 


of the book—‘‘Diagnostic Procedures" and "Communication" are especially valuable, They 
address themselves to the questions of styles of problem-solving, techniques of interviewing and levels 
of intervention and they are especially useful because, like all good instructional material, they allow 
the student to understand clinical and professional strategies without having to submit himself 
personally to exhaustive empirical research in order to arrive at the salient features of “good” style, 
Many practising psychologists have gained this style by imitation, some by trial and error, while 
others have had the good fortune in training to sit at the feet of experienced clinicians or professional 
educational psychologists and hear at first hand what is akin to the “folklore” of the profession. In 


know of course what Moore is talking about when he discusses the need to manage interviews in 
particular ways (e.g. when he gives advice on avoiding the labelling of a child by such things as the 
bald classroom announcement * The psychologist has come to sec Tommy Jones”). But what is axiomatic 
for the experienced psychologist needs for instructional purposes to become a set of procedural 
guidelines and Moore’s success in providing these makes up for the lack of space given to criterion- 
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than any other contributor is well placed to judge what is relevant or desirable in that setting and his 
approach is brisk and businesslike. His detailed examination of the role of the educational psycho- 
logist as educationalist and as a member of inter-disciplinary teams is amply illustrated by the “Notes 
on a City Child Guidance Service and its relation to other services". 

The practical-theoretical balance is well maintained within the work by the chapters contributed 
by Williams and Chazan. Williams’ introductory chapters in the “Background” section and Miss 
Walker’s examination of allied social services brings together information necessary for an under- 
standing of the statutory and local authority provision which form the background to the gencral 
work of the educational psychologist. Williams writes as one who has been able to step outside the 
profession and take a detached look at the contribution it makes to education as a whole. Similarly, 
Miss Walker’s chapter seen from outside the profession places the educational psychologist well in the 
local authority context and this section is useful even though it is somewhat marred by having been 
conceived prior to April, 1974. Chazan’s section on children with special needs presents a masterly 
digest of findings relevant to the assessment and treatment of handicapped children and is the kind 
of reference work to which practising educational psychologists will find themselves turning to 
frequently. 

A work which sets out in text book fashion to describe and explain professional practice cannot 
but wish to maintain the status quo rather than disturb it. The very excellence of “The Practice of 
Educational Psychology" through no fault of its authors, could constitute its biggest weakness, viz 
that by so neatly encompassing the work of the educational psychologist, its descriptions might 
become prescriptions. And despite the strength of Wright’s model S.P.S. and Williams’ interesting 
look into the future, one has from time to time the feeling that the book does little to dispel a fre- 
quently held notion that (to quote Shapiro’s dictum) the psychologist is “rather like the man who 
has come to read the gas meter”. Judging by the mood of recent entrants to the profession and looking 
at the number of controversial issues debated whenever two or three educational psychologists are 
gathered together, the profession has a long way to go yet and will wish to be a much more powerful 
force for change within the local authority. “Chazan, Moore, Williams and Wright"—thc standard 
textbook—states the main theme. It is up to subsequent writers to supply the variations. 


K. F. CORNWALL 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Oral Verbal Intelligence Test. D. Youxc. University of London Press, London, 1973. Specimen 
set 50p. 

ALTHOUGH the concepts of differential psychology are allegedly unfashionable at the moment there 
appears to be a continuing demand for measures of general intelligence which can be conveniently 
administered by teachers. The OVIT is a recent example of these, its somewhat strange title differen- 
tiating it from Young's earlier Non-Readers Intelligence Test. Standardised on a total population 
of 8668 children, this test yields intelligence quotients for children within the age range 7-6 to 14-11, 
its 92 items being sub-divided into four sub-tests of familiar 114- content, €.g. analogies and 
opposite analogies. Administration is usually untimed, two half-hr periods normally being sufficient 
for administration. 

The manual contains, in addition to tables for transforming scores into quotients, an unexpectedly 
comprehensive account of the test's rationale and construction; and supplies both correlational and 
factorial data as to reliability and validity. Unfortunately, these refer mainly to unpublished tests 
and the factor analyses scem to have involved composites of variables already included in the matrices. 
Even so, I think that on balance, the OVIT represents a sound attempt to assess general intelligence 
through well-tried item content. It should work well in a predictive battery; as a screening device 
and for purposes of ability grouping. And considering the fact that it was not produced by a research 
institution, it reaches a reasonably high standard of presentation. However, at a more fundamental 
level a scrutiny of the items highlights the considerable difficulties encountered in distinguishing 
between aptitude and achievement; behaviourists like Becker and Engelman would consider that 
the operations sampled in the test content are eminently teachable. J. Warp 


Abnormal Children and Youth: Therapy and Research. A. Davips. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1972. рр. xii + 211. $11.95. 


"Tus 1s a collection of studies on two rather different groups of children. The first is a group of primary 
school age who were inpatients in an American psychiatric hospital where the author is a psychologist. 
There is а 5-yr follow-up of 27 grossly disturbed children, 10 of whom were called “schizophrenic”. 
Then there is an investigation of 38 disturbed boys who were compared to normal controls on psycho- 
logical tests purporting to measure “ego functions". There are also several other studies on very small 
numbers of these hospitalized children, most of which amount to little more than case histories. The 
second main group is of underachieving adolescents who were seen in connection with the writer’s 
work at Brown University. Personality tests were administered to the youngsters and clinical ratings 
were made; the PARI questionnaire was used with mothers. In addition the book contains descrip- 
tions of treatments used and quite a lot of clinical details. None of the studies seemed to the reviewer 
to be substantial enough to be assembled in a heterogencous collection of this kind. Some of them 
might well have appeared in journals as preliminary communications. Even then, more details 
would have been required on sampling and the validity of some of the esoteric tests that were used, 
Some attempt is made to present the studies clearly, Unfortunately, the results are not summarized 
concisely, either at the end of each chapter, or at the end of the book. It often requires a frustrating 
search to grasp what has been found; even then efforts are not greatly rewarded, The book may be 
of some value to researchers as a work of reference. 


Tan BERG 
Teaching Left-Handed Children. MARGARET CLARK. University of London Press, London, 
1974. pp. 48. 50р. 


ONE 1N TEN of the nation’s school children write with their left hands and get astonishingly little 
help in the task unless they are very lucky with their teacher—a situation little altered since the 
1920's, when Burt noted how they were left to find their own salvation. 

Margaret Clark is the latest in a long line of writers who have sought to redress the balance. There 
is little new in this booklet, and everyone had to work very hard to spin it out to 48 рр., but it makes 


terial accessible to parents and teachers. 
some useful ma а p Lest Ricrgv 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
BEHAVIOURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The following new Officers of the Society were recently elected: 


President : 
Professor JAN DE Wir, Paedologisch Institut, Vossiusstraat 56, 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


General Secretary: 


Dr. Harry McGurk, Department of Psychology, University of Surrey, 
Guildford, Surrey, England. 


THE society exists to foster and advance the study of human developmental pro- 
cesses at all stages of development and to facilitate international communication 
and information exchange between behavioural scientists from a variety of disciplines. 
In the service of these aims symposia and conferences are organized at regular 
intervals and a newsletter is published. Plans are under way for the eventual 
publication of a journal specifically devoted to the aims of the Society. 

Membership of the Society is open to individuals from any branch of behavioural 
science who are professionally engaged in research on human developmental 
processes, The fee for the current biennium (1975-1977) is £5.75. Membership 
enquiries should be sent to the General Secretary at the address indicated above. 


Tur seconD Rochester International Conference on Schizophrenia will be held at 
the University of Rochester Medical Center, Rochester. New York, on 2-5 May, 
1976. The theme of the conference will be “The Origin, Pathogenesis and Course of 
Schizophrenia and Related Disorders." 

, It is anticipated that outstanding investigators in the area of schizophrenia 
will present significant new findings from current rescarch. Included will be sessions 
on Genetic Transmission; Underlying Biological Factors (Biochemical, Neuro- 
physiologic, Psychophysiologic); Underlying Family and Socio-Cultural Factors; 
Premorbid Developmental Factors; Onset and Course; and Attention and 
Information Processing. ‘ 


For further information regarding registration and fees, contact: 
Mrs. Joyce Yurzv 
Executive Assistant 
Department of Psychiatry 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14642, U.S.A. 
(716) 275-3512 88 


relationships, description, 
classification 


Німре, Ковевт A. (1976) On describing relationships. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 
-19. Я 


urarmnary—(1) The study of inter-individual relationships requires a. descriptive 
asis. Description, however, must be guided with respect to the ultimate goals of the 
nvestigator—understanding the dynamics of relationships, prognosis, specification of 
ecessary conditions, etc. (2) The nature of inter-individual relationships, how they 
Сап be described, and the nature of their stability, are discussed briefly. (3) The following 
spects of relationships are discussed: (i) Content of the component interactions; (ii) 
iversity of interactions; (iii) Reciprocity vs Complementarity: Control and Power; 
iv) Qualities of component interactions; (v) Relative frequency and patterning of 
nteractions; (vi) Multidimensional qualities; (vii) Cognitive and moral levels: Levels 


f perspective. 


pre-school, staff behaviour, 
social class, language 


IZARD, BARBARA, Рнрѕ, Janer and Prewis, Ian (1976) Staff behaviour in pre-school 
* . 
entres. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 21-33. 


ummary—Staff were observed in pre-school centres with three Tia ио 
ducational orientation, traditional free-play nursery schools, je d sc ты Ын 

ed a language teaching session and nurseries run on free-play es but x 5 г ut Yd 
eachers. Half of the centres selected contained predominantly wor m a chi ш 
alf predominantly middle-class. Significantly more “‘cognitive’’ sta: ee з 
bserved in middle-class than working-class centres, and the аш cogni 

taff behaviour was also significantly influenced by the educational Mick d 9 the 
entre. The working-class children in schools with a a i ани ad sig- 
ificantly higher language test scores than other working-class children. 


adolescence, 
psychiatric disorder, 
follow-up 


RUTTER, MICHAEL, GRAHAM, PHILIP, Снлрупск, O. F. D. and Үш, 
Adolescent turmoil: fact or fiction? J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 35-56. 


W. (1976 


Summary—The concept of adolescent turmoil is considered in the context of findings 
from a total population epidemiological study of Isle of Wight 14—15-yr-olds. It і 
concluded that parent-child alienation is not a common feature unless the adolescents 
are already showing psychiatric problems. Inner turmoil, however, as represented by 
feelings of misery and self-depreciation is quite frequent. Psychiatric conditions are only 
slightly commoner during adolescence than in middle childhood but the pattern о! 
disorders changes in terms of an increase in depression and school refusal. Many adoles- 
cent psychiatric problems arise in early childhood but conditions arising for the first 
time during adolescence differ in important respects from those with an carlier onset. 


nursery children, 

visual research, 

eyebrow-raising, eye widening 
р 
М/нкгрлїл„, Kevin and Mrrrier, Ретек (1976) Eyebrow-raising, cye widening and 
visual search in nursery school children. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 57-62. 


Summary—Small groups of nursery school children were videotaped listening to a story 
during the course of which they were exposed to the sound of a loud horn hidden from 
view. It was hypothesised that this would elicit cyebrow-raising but this was not con- 
firmed. However, a number of children displayed an eye widening response. The results 
arc interpreted in terms of previous research and theory regarding the function of 
brow-raising/eye widening in terms of searching behaviour. 


attention, perception, 
preference, semantics 


TUTT, CORINNE, FORREST, BARBARA and NEwron, JILL (1976) The visual preferences of 
hildren. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 63-68. 


ummary—Five-yr-old children were found to “Ке”? most those pictures which they 
oked at most while this association was considerably weaker in 7-yr-olds. Both groups 
f children looked longer at meaningful stimuli, whether Nice or Nasty, than at abstract 
esigns, and the preferences of the younger children followed this trend whereas the 
references of the older children were in the order Nice > Neutral > Nasty. The 
terpretation of the results illustrated the interdependence of the developmental 
rocesses of attention, preference and semantics. 


fears in children, 
developmental changes, 
imaginary fear 


BAUER, Рлуір H. (1976) An exploratory study of developmental changes in children's 
pars. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 69—74. 


lummary—A total of 54 kindergarten, second and sixth grade children expressed 
heir fears verbally while representing them iconically in drawings during individual 
terviews conducted in an investigation designed to describe developmental etn 
the structure of fears. Analysis of interview content revealed decreases oe A 
ovel in the frequency of occurrence of fears with imaginary wince such as fear ‘a 
hosts and monsters, of bedtime fears and of frightening dreams, re an ee the 
equency of realistic fears involving bodily injury and physica anger. зы 
iscussed in terms of stages in the development of children х paepae of reality, 
ocialization processes and emergence of children’s conceptions of death. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


General 


Submission of a paper to the Journal will be held to imply that it represents an original con- 
tribution not previously published (except in the form of an abstract or preliminary report); 
that it is not being considered for publication elsewhere; and that if accepted by the Journal it 
will not be published elsewhere in the same form, in any language, without the consent of the 
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stage to a minimum, or it may be necessary to make a charge. The author should retain a carbon 
copy for personal use. Please note that the original manuscript and diagrams will be discarded 
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THE ROLE OF TUTORING IN PROBLEM SOLVING* 


Davip Woop, Jerome S. Bruner and Сап, Ross 
Nottingham, Oxford and Harvard Universities 


PR ias r4 а the саши. е еы proces; the means whereby 
ey Sii Р Ж 1р some ody who is less adult or less expert. Though its 
dilte : › it is expressed in terms of a particular task: a tutor seeks to teach 
Theives е 3, 4 апа 5 уг to build a particular three-dimensional structure that 
ae a degree of skill that is initially beyond them. It is the usual type of tutoring 
like a Dn ш which one member knows the answer” and the other does not, rather 

> a “practical” in which only the instructor “knows how". The changing inter- 
action of tutor and children provide our data. 

A great deal of early problem solving by the developing child is of this order. 
Although from the earliest months of life he is a “natural” problem solver in his 
own right (e.g. Bruner, 1973) it is often the case that his efforts are assisted and 
fostered by others who are more skilful than he is (Kaye, 1970). Whether he is learn- 
ing the procedures that constitute the skills of attending, communicating, manipulat- 
ing objects, locomoting, or, indeed, a more effective problem solving procedure itself, 


there are usually others in attendance who help him on his way. Tutorial interactions 
and childhood. Our species, moreover, 


are, in short, a crucial feature of infancy 

appears to be the only one in which any “intentional” tutoring goes on (Bruner, 

1972; Hinde, 1971). For although it is true that many of the higher primate species 
burg, 1968; van Lawick-Goodall, 1968), 


learn by observation of their elders (Ham i : 
there is no evidence that those elders do anything to instruct their charges in the 


performance of the skill in question. What distinguishes man as a species is not only 
aching as well. It is the main aim of this paper to 


his capacity for learning, but for tc the n n aper t 
examine some of the major implications of this interactive, instructional relationship 
between the developing child and his elders for the study of skill acquisition and 
Problem solving. 

. The acquisition of skill i 
hierarchical program in whic 
by appropriate orchestration to meet nev 
1973). The process is analogous to pro 
Order" or constituent problems in a sine qua no 
cach level influencing the other—as with reading 


makes possible the deciphering of sentences, and SEIS 
ing of particular words (F. Smith, 1971). Given persiste 
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n which mastery of "lower 
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bining (usually in an appropriate serial order) the set of component acts necessary 
to achieve a particular end. The child, faced with new challenges, must match 
means to ends, and it is this matching (and the correction of mismatching) that is 
at the heart of problem solving (e.g. Saugstad and Raaheim, 1960; Newell et al., 
1960; Miller et al., 1960). 

Discussions of problem solving or skill acquisition are usually premised on the 
assumption that the learner is alone and unassisted. If the social context is taken 
into account, it is usually treated as an instance of modelling and imitation. But the 
intervention of a tutor may involve much more than this. Morc ofien than not, it 
involves a kind of “scaffolding” process that enables a child or novice to solve a 
problem, carry out a task or achieve a goal which would be beyond his unassisted 
efforts. This scaffolding consists essentially of the adult "controlling" those elements 
of the task that are initially beyond the learner’s capacity, thus permitting him to 
concentrate upon and complete only those elements that are within his range of 
competence. The task thus proceeds to a successful conclusion. We assume, however; 
that the process can potentially achieve much more for the learner than an assisted 


in development of task competence 
5 unassisted efforts. 


Outcomes by a process of of means for ac 
hardly random) туш beh the surface looks like rather “blind” (008? 


ү : = іл 
fact be a necessary condition 100г. Such preliminary “blind” action mre 
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et неш also some of the means for achieving it. Yet, such preliminary 

rch of the structure of the problem often requires the support of 
the tutor, and may indeed be directly attributable to the tutor’s role as an activator 
Pc of the features of scaffolding to which we return in the discussion of our 
€sults, 

Our concern is to examine a “natural” tutorial in the hope of gaining knowledge 
about natural as well as automated teaching tasks. Our observations are not to be 
regarded as a test of an hypothesis about the tutoring process. Rather, they are 
attempts at systematic descriptions of how children respond to different forms of aid. 

€ are, as it were, involved in problem-finding rather than in problem-solving 


(Mackworth, 1965). 


THE TASK 


Thirty children, seen in individual sessions lasting from 20 min to 1 hr, formed 
the sample used in the study. They were equally divided into 3-, 4-, and 5-yr-olds, 
each age-group in turn being equally divided between girls and boys. All 30 children 
Were accompanied by their parents who lived within a five mile radius of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and had replied to advertisements for subject volunteers. They were 


Predominantly middle-class or lower middle-class. ИОГ | 

The task set the children was designed with several objectives in mind. First and 
Oremost, it had to be both entertaining and challenging to the child while zm 
Proving sufficiently complex to ensure that his behaviour over time could е ор 
апа change. It had to be “feature rich” in the sense of possessing a variety ue evant 
Components, We tried to make its underlying structure repetitive so that е 
at one point in task mastery could potentially be applied to later гоа ^s s 
child could benefit from after-the-fact knowledge or hindsight. PENA Tode 
Not to be so difficult as to lie completely beyond the capability oy В b € ied 

nd finally, we did not want to make too great demands upon the chi p 


atory skills and sheer physical strength. . | | 

Note at tl ts hy that we have already constrained our results ue he 
dba mer à s “fun”, one that is multifaceted and there ore 
i d’s skills, and one that is con- 


Choice of a particular task; one that i a 
“interesting” one that is within easy reach of a chil = : 
"m retin, 
ormohs шш yield of knowledge. We shall revert to these matters ın in erpreting 
Our results | | 

i toy illustrated in 
ч ints 1 1 { author designed the : 
Kip eed сену “Т s ts of 21 blocks that combine to form a 


Fig. 1, The material is wood. The toy ves sini vet центи 
Pyramid standing about 9 in. high with ae with circular depression in its bottom. 
н locks made up of two locking 


t 1 B . 
€ pyramid. The top block is a solid squ qe 5a 
ngement. When опе pair 15 


“ach remaining layer is composed of 4 equa 

Pairs. Each d fits together by a hole and peg arra i ought together; the other 
fitted in the correct orientation, two other half e gii is connecting the two 
d brings together two half-holes. These form kai ned so that all pegs would 
Pairs to form the four piece layer. The x eens ан "block layer has a shallow 
^t into all holes. In addition to pegs and hed elevation on top. These can only be 


ro E H + 
und depression in its base and a matc 
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i i г i i ince 
formed by putting the appropriate pairs together in the correct orientation, sin 
= ive: 
each block possesses one-quarter of each of these larger connectives. 


THE TUTORING PROCEDURE 


The tutor's "program", which we now describe, was agreed upon in on 
By following a set of simple prescriptions the tutor endeavoured to gear - in 
haviour to the needs of the individual child while keeping reasonable ага ^ | 
of procedure from child to child and age group to age group. Above all, mere 
with every child was to allow him to do as much as possible for himself. = ч Пе 
always try to instruct verbally, for example, before intervening more direct p Ча» 
doing the latter when the child failed to follow a verbal instruction. The са of 
success or failure at any point in time thus determined the tutor’s next leve 
instruction. gu 

When the child first came to the experimental room, he or she was seated a 
small table, with the 21 blocks of various shapes and sizes spread out in a jumb i 
He was invited to play with the blocks. The child could have no idea what the bloc 
might look like when put together. He was left to his ow 
that he might become familiar with the blocks 
simply there, to play with if he wished. 

The tutor would then usual 
child how these could be 
made up a correct pair on | 
She would then ask the chi 

The tutor would then 


: > in sO 

n devices for about 5 min : 
; s sS wer 

and the situation. The blocks w 


construction to the child, she would herself correct any error that resulted. if he 
Where possible, finally, she left the child to 
stopped constructing or got in 


a i as p 
s to difficulty that the tutor intervened. Her aim W 
let the child pace the task for 

There i ining j 
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= as ta; reach the goal per se. A testing procedure and a tutor create an atmosphere 
of encouragement or discouragement: in the present case it was the former, and the 
results certainly reflect it. 

Тһе matter does not stop there. The blocks are of good solid wood and the 
children, during the initial free period of five minutes, enjoyed playing with them 
freely, often constructing in the service of highly imaginative themes. They did 
not always enjoy giving up imaginative play for the more constrained task of building 
a pyramid with due regard for geometric constraints. Imaginative work during 
free play was often followed by a rather uninspired performance of the presented 
task. The tutor was a spokesman, so to speak, for the geometry of the task. As such, 
she may have had a dampening, if helpful, function in terms of getting the children 
to do this task. But, doubtless, the behaviour we shall be describing in the following 
section reflects the nature of the task for which the tutor was an adherent. Yet, the 
same limitation may beset any tutor dedicated to a particular outcome. 


System of scoring | | 
At any point in time, the child could either be manipulating separate pieces 


which he was seeking to assemble, or assemblies of pieces previously made up. The 
assembly operations were further subdivided into two categories: assisted, in which 
the tutor either presented or specifically indicated the materials for assembly, and 


unassisted, where the child himself selected material. In both cases, the constructions 
i et all task constraints. Where they did not—a mis- 


ld rejected them, or simply laid them down as 
assembled. Similarly, when the child picked up and disassembled previous con- 


t not go on to reassemble them. This too was noted. 
he tutor. These were classified into one of 


three categories: (a) direct assistance, already defined above, (b) a verbal error 


st i i n- 

i P i risti took the form, “Does this (a mismatched co 

Tor which characteristically ©, ч һеа 

ruction) look like this (a matched one) Н ae and (c) a str aightforward ve ca pt 

to get tł hild t make mor “Can you make any more ike this? 
get e chi о 


е constructions, 
In each case, we scored the chi 


created might or might not me 
match—we noted whether the chi 


structions, he might or might n 
We noted every intervention by t 


iour 1 ove categories. 
Id’s subsequent behaviour into the ab g 


ee m dependently, achieved 94% agreement on a pool of 


Two scorers, working indepe : 
594 events scored directly from video-tape- 


Observati ; hen he selected 

Whenever achild picked up ike Po eas оен Total number of 
geevtoms садат йала and iom йун oa ier mt a median 41, the threes 
н imilar for all ages. 1 ves approaches, but does 
a9 ere roughly simi ifference between fours and fiv es app npa Renae 
‚ and the fives 92. The differe 0-1). In terms of overall task activity, 5 


Not achieve, significance (U = 26, P < groups. However, the composition 


: ееп 

there w ienifi differences betw 
ere no significant dl to age group. 

i rom age group idis in the tasks. The older 


9f these activities differed markedly В е did better 
i В der children aid De b 4 actual 
ы is ec. bi = bonc d correct constructions in which they y 
n produced a larger 
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put self-made pieces of the puzzle together correctly themselves. The ratio of in- 
correct to correct solutions progressing from 9 : 0 to 2 : 8 to 1 : 2 for the three age 
groups. Or note that it takes 15 acts of pair construction to make a correct pyramid, 
and that more than 75% of these acts were unassisted among the 5-yr-olds, in 
contrast to 50% and 10% among the fours and threes respectively. 

None of the 3-yr-olds could put four blocks together correctly, while all the 4- 
and 5-yr-olds did so at least once. Older children frequently picked up matching 
pieces for construction with no prior “trial and error”, a median of seven such 
"quick" constructions being made by each of them, in contrast to three per child 
at four years and less than one per child for the youngest group (5 yr vs 4 yr, U = 12, 
p < 0-02; 4 yr vs З yr, U = 10, p < 0-002). Increasing age, then, is marked not 
only by success but by the emergence of more complex, interlocking sequences of 
operations and by the development of more accurate, intuitive techniques of fitting 
blocks together. 

Consider now the issue of recognition and production. The youngest children 
took apart almost as many constructions as they had put together (a median of 13-0) 
while the older children were much less likely to “deconstruct” their assemblies 
(the 4-yr-olds taking apart a median 5-0, and the 5-yr-olds a median 4-0). But note 
that when a 3-yr-old took up and disassembled a correct construction he put it back 
together again two-thirds of the time on average (without any intervention by the 
tutor), the performance suggesting an appreciation of the fitness of the original. In 
contrast, having picked up an incorrect construction he would restore it only 14% of 
the time. In fact, not one 3-yr-old reassembled his incorrect constructions more 
frequently than his correct ones. More important still was the finding that the 
3-yr-olds were just as sensitive as the 4-yr-olds to the difference between acceptable 
and unacceptable constructions. The two were equally likely to reassemble appro- 
priate constructions and to leave scattered those that had been inappropriately 
constructed, Thus, although the youngest children were far inferior to the middle 
group when it came to constructing appropriate assemblies, they were just as adept 
at recognizing an appropriate one when they encountered it. The oldest children had, 
of course, become more sophisticated still, reconstructing some nine out of ten 
correct constructions they had disassembled and only two in ten of the incorrect 
ones that they had disassembled—but the difference is not very great between them 
and the younger groups. . 

This result surely suggests that, as noted, comprehension precedes production: 
The 3-yr-old recognizes what is appropriate before he can readily produce a sequence 
of EE to achieve it by his own actions. It is easier for him to recognize Wh? 

looks right” than to carry out a program of action to produce it. 


The tutorial relationship 


Obviously, the younger children need help more. For 3-yr-olds the proportion 
of totally unassisted constructions is 64-5% , for the 4-yr-olds 79-395, and for p 
»-yr-olds, 87:575. The median instances per child of constructions carried out y 
pieces proffered by the tutor, as compared to self-selected pieces is 9:0 for t 


in 
3-yr-olds, 6-5 for the 4-yr-olds, and 3-0 for the 5-yr-olds. But it is not 50 much ? 
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amount as in the kind 

: k of dependence that i i 

Înteraction ee р one finds a difference in the tutorial 

"or 3-yr-olds usually i i 
| ) y ignore the tutor's ing li i 
lar Y to her verbal а This is ee ee sped ie 
median figure of elev - rejecti qoia rn aee ee 
ven tutor rejections by the 3-yr-olds, i i 

ind | j ns by the 3-yr-olds, in contrast to virtuall 

к фер children who were plainly ready to accept tutoring. This е е 

Pium m. 3-yr-old the tutor has the initial task of enlisting the child as a tutoring 

—- a ith the youngest ones, the tutor is principally concerned with luring them 

te fh e task either by demonstrating it or providing tempting material. Consequent- 

ШП. € tutor intervenes directly twice as often with the 3-yr-olds than with the 4-yr- 

The ang four times more often than with the eldest group (see Tables 1 and 2). 
utor, then, is both intervening more and being ignored more when working 


with 3-yr-olds than with older children. 


TABLE l. MEDIAN INSTANCES OF DIRECT INTERVENTIONS, VERBAL CORRECTIONS AND 
SUBJECTS OF TASK REQUIREMENTS) 


GENERAL VERBAL DIRECTIONS (REMINDING 
Age 


3 4 5 
Direct intervention (Showing) 12-0 6:0 3-0 
Verbal correction (Telling) 3-0 5:0 3:5 
Verbal direction and reminder 
(Telling) 50 80 $0 
Total verbal intervention 8-0 13-0 75 
Total help received 20-0 19-0 10:5 
12-0 6:0 3:0 
= 0:46 = 0:40 


15 dg ТО 


show 
Ratio: = 
MET 80 
(U = 22, 


Total help received 

The 5-yr-olds received significantly Jess help than both the 4-yr-olds А 

p < 045) and the 3-yr-olds (U = 25,5 < 005). The 3- and 4-yr-olds did not differ 

significantly. 

Ratio of “showing” to “telling” 
‚ Both the 5-уг-0105 (U = 50 < * 

ceived a significantly higher proportion 0 

5-yr-olds did not differ in this respect. 


0-002) and the 4-yr-olds (U = 6, p < 0:002) re- 
f verbal assistance than the 3-yr-olds; 4- and 
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63% о 
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number of direct interventions drops by half from the 3- to the 4-yr-olds. Note, 
however, that the sum of demonstrations, corrections, and directions is about equal 
for the 3- and 4-yr-olds, though the balance has shifted (Tables 1 and 2). . 

When we come to the 5-yr-olds, the median number of tutorial interventions 
per pupil drops again by half. Oualitatively speaking the best way of characterizing 
the tutor of the 5-yr-olds is principally as a confirmer or checker of constructions, 
the children now having firmly in mind the nature of the task. [n . 

In a word, the youngest children, although capable of recognizing the properties 
of a correct solution, had to be induced to try the task to learn through recognition 
of correct solutions. The tutor's role was to stimulate and to keep the goal before the 
child's eyes—not easy since the children had other notions of what could be done 
with the blocks. With the 4-yr-olds, already activated to construct, the tutor's task 
was more to help them recognize, usually by verbal marking, the nature of the 
discrepancy that existed between their attempted constructions and what was 
required by the task. It is this that shifts the balance from showing to telling as one 
goes from 3 to 4 yr. The 5-yr-old has recourse to the tutor only when he is ex- 
periencing difficulty or checking out a construction. The tutorial function, thus, 
withers away. Indeed, a tutor would be superfluous for a 6-yr-old. 

It is in this sense that we may speak of a scaffolding function. Well executed 
scaffolding begins by luring the child into actions that produce recognizable-for- 
him solutions. Once that is achieved, the tutor can interpret discrepancies to the 
child. Finally, the tutor stands in a confirmatory role until the tutee is checked out 
to fly on his own. It is summed up in Table 3, where we see the number of acts the 


child can sustain between tutorial interventions rising steadily with age and 
experience. 


TABLE 3. RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF INTERVENTIONS BY THE TUTOR EXPRESSED AS 
INTERVENTIONS PER NUMBER OF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS (BOTH ASSISTED 
AND UNASSISTED) PERFORMANCE BY EACH CHIL! 


Age 
3 4 5 
Total construction operations 262 352 280 
Total interventions 201 198 112 
Operations per intervention 1:3 1:8 2-5 


The 5-yr-olds performed significantly more operations per intervention 


than the 4-yr-olds (U = 16, p < 0-02) who performed more than the 3-yr-olds 
(U = 10, p < 0-002). 


ANALYSIS OF TUTORING 


Did the tutor manage to follow the pre-set rules? In 478 opportunities ae 
conformed 86% of the time. She did so most frequently with the youngest children 
(92%) and less frequently with the 4-yr-olds (8195; y? = 9-1, p < 0-01). With Les 
5-yr-olds, her behaviour fell mid-way (8695) though the difference between m 
group and the others was not statistically significant. r 

The majority of her “errors”? with the 4-yr-olds was due to a tendency tO T 
more help than allowed by the rules (27 out of 36 cases). A closer inspection oft 
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о үзе ecd "itane reveals ай interesting consistency. When, for 
c ple, red a block rather than asking the child to find one, she would 
invariably transgress in this way when the particular child had recently failed several 
times to follow or understand a more difficult type of instruction. She appeared to 
a changing the rules to take account of larger segments of behaviour than written 
nto the "rules". 

. The fact that she committed most violations with the middle group suggests an 
interesting observation regarding the tutorial process. As we have already seen, the 
tutor's role with the youngest children was largely one of task induction. The child 
seldom moved more than one "step? away from the tutor in terms of constructive 
activity. She might provide him with material for construction which he would 
probably then assemble, but having done so, the odds were that he would not attempt 
anything more. In short, though she might have difficulty getting the 3-yr-old started 
and keeping his attention on the task she was seldom left in doubt as to what the 
child had done in response to her instructions. With the 5-yr-olds too, her task was 


relatively straightforward. The child soon learned the task constraints and conducted 
his efforts in an appropriate serial order. But, t 


he “try it and see” behaviour of the 
middle group was much harder to interpret. With the 4-yr-olds, then, the tutor is 
faced with a great deal of relatively unstructured behaviour from a child who initiates 
most of the task activity himself. These are the ones most 


difficult to accommodate 
within a fixed set of tutorial rules. 
ра This result leads оп to the conjecture as to whether formal programmes of 
individualized” teaching may be most difficult to realize at the most critical point— 
the mid-phase of learning. Given the “disordered” structure of this mid-phase one 
cannot always know that a child is in fact simply ignoring à suggestion, whether 
he is systematically misunderstanding it or what. To the extent that the learner is at 
sea, so too is the tutor, who faces difficulties in interpreting responses appropriately. 
Problem-solving activity often has a deep structure that may not be apparent, until 
a long sequence in process is near completion. The tutor often cannot recognize 
hypotheses underlying long sequences and in the middle phase there are often 
too many complexities for either man or machine programmes to take into account. 
Where the human tutor excels or errs, of course, 15 in being able to generate 
hypotheses about the learner's hypotheses and often to converge on the learner's 
interpretation. It is in this sense that the tutor’s theory of the learner is so crucial 
to the transactional nature of tutoring. If a machine progr amme is to be effective, 
it too would have to be capable of generating hypotheses 1n н верман he 
In tutoring, moreover, effectiveness depends not only ee the tutor e EE 
modifying their behaviour over time to fit the ре ee si cesi cmd к 
suggestions of the other. The аа tutor n ied mim ap ame 
to whi ‚ One is a theory ar $ 
be К hi cipem is a theory of the performance characte = M» tutee. 
Without both of these, he can neither generate feedback eee | пиа 
which his feedback will be more appropeos for tis tutee їп P vil be pen 
in task mastery. The actual patter? of effective кшш t 5 wi 
and tutee dependent, the requirements of the tutorial being generate 


d by the interaction 
of the tutor’s two theories. 
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ec ino”? 
атй y" to the beginning of the discussion. Several VAR of 
tutoring— 'scaffolding functions"—were hinted atin the introduction. e can now 
elaborate more generally upon their relation to a theory of instruction. What can 
be said about the function of the tutor as observed in this study? A 

1. Recruitment. The tutor’s first and obvious task is to enlist the problem solver’s 
interest in and adherence to the requirements of the task. In the present case, this 
often involved getting the сер not only interested, but weaned from initial 
i inati with the blocks. 
арра та а degrees of freedom. This involves simplifying the task by reducing 
the number of constituent acts required to reach solution. It was N. Bernstein (1967) 
who first pointed to the importance of reducing the alternative movements during 
skill acquisition as an essential to regulating feedback so that it could be used for 
correction. In the present instances it involved reducing the size of the task to the 
level where the learner could recognize whether or not he had achieved a “fit” with 
task requirements. In effect, the “scaffolding” tutor fills in the rest and lets the 
learner perfect the component sub-routines that he can manage. 

3. Direction maintenance. Learners lag and regress to other aims, given limits in 
their interests and capacities. The tutor has the role of keeping them in pursuit of a 
particular objective. Partly it involves keeping the child “in the field? and partly 
a deployment of zest and sympathy to keep him motivated. The children often made 
their constructions in order to show them to the tutor. In time, the activity itself 
became the goal—but even then, the older children often checked back. 

One other aspect of direction maintenance is worth mention. Action, of course, 
tends to follow the line of previous success. There were instances, for example when 
subjects would work successfully (and apparently endlessly) on constructing pairs, 
rather than moving on from this success at a simpler level to trying out a more 
complex task—like the construction of a flat quadruple. Past success served to 
distract from the ultimate goal. The effective tutor also maintains direction by 
making it worthwhile for the learner to risk a next step. 

4. Marking critical features. A tutor by a variety of means marks or accentuates 
certain features of the task that are relevant. His marking provides information 
about the discrepancy between what the child has produced and what he woul 
recognize as a correct production. His task is to interpret discrepancies. ; 

5. Frustration control. There should be some such maxim as “Problem solving 
should be less dangerous or stressful with a tutor than without”. Whether this is 
accomplished by “face saving” for errors or by exploiting the learner’s “wish to 
please” or by other means, is of only minor importance. The major risk is in creating 
too much dependency on the tutor. 


6. Demonstration. Demonstrating or “modelling” solutions to a task, when closely 


+ . B . LH e 
observed, involves considerably more than simply performing in the presence of th 
tutee. It often involves an *'i 


NS $ : ve 
idealization” of the act to be performed and it may invol 


completion or even explication of a solution already partially executed by the ен 
himself. In this sense, the tutor is "imitating" in idealized form an attempted solutio" 
tried (or assumed to be tried) by the tutee in the expectation that the learner we 
then “imitate” it back in a more appropriate form. 
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I5 А х А 
m lods pi go we said a few words about the subtlety of “modelling” 
т ер . In fact, observed instances of “imitation” were all 
rl ge uggest that the only acts that children imitate are those the 

y do fairly well. Typical was the following incident, involving a ук кы 


1 ting pairs quite easily, now t k ro pai 

{ ! 1 у, akes two pairs and 

a them together as a quadruple. Subject then takes the quadruple, раны it 
о two pairs, and hands these back to tutor. This in turn leads the tutor to a highly 


idealized version of constructing the quadruple: she now does it slowly and carefully, 
in contrast to a swift and casual construction of the constituent pairs. The child EN 


not follow suit. 


Tutor, noting that subject is construc 


I : "e 
n fact, the study taught us little about imitation save that its occurrence depends 
the place of the act in the task. In all 


upon the child's prior comprchension of 
ir i : : ў 
astances observed with these 30 children, there was not a single instance of what 


might be called “blind matching behaviour”. 
SUMMARY 
3-, 4-, and 5-yr-olds were tutored in the task of constructing a pyramid from 
аарак interlocking constituent blocks. The results indicate some of the properties 
: an interactive system of exchange in which the tutor operates with an implicit 
theory of the learner's acts in order to recruit his attention, reduces degrees of 


freedom in the task to manageable limits, maintains *direction" in the problem 
Solving, marks criticial feature and demonstrates solutions 


s, controls frustration 
when the learner can recognize them. The significance of the findings for instruction 
in general is considered. 
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EFFECTS OF MATERNAL AND PEER SEPARATIONS 
ON YOUNG MONKEYS 


Srepuen J. Suowr*, Mary L. Corus, Harry F. Harrow 
and GERALD C. RuPPENTHAL 


Primate Laboratory, University of Wisconsin 


ast decade numerous investigators have closely examined the be- 
havioral reactions of young monkeys to physical separation from social attachment 
objects. Most studies have focused upon the consequences of maternal separation 
in rhesus macaques during their first 6 months of life. It has consistently been found 
that the infants respond to maternal separation with active protest and sometimes 
with subsequent depression and that during separation they exhibit marked de- 
creases in levels of complex activities such as play (Seay, Hansen and Harlow, 1962; 
Seay and Harlow, 1965; Hinde, Spencer-Booth and Bruce, 1966; Spencer-Booth 
and Hinde, 1971; Abrams, 1970). Most subjects apparently return to preseparation 
baselines of activity following reunion with mother, although residual effects of 
the separations, c.g. extreme sensitivity to fear stimuli, have been found in some 
monkeys many months after reunion (Mitchell, Harlow, Griffin and Moller, 1967; 
Hinde and Davies, 1972: Suomi, Collins and Harlow, 1973; Young, Suomi, Harlow 
and McKinney, 1973). Several reviewers (Kaufman and Rosenblum, 1967; 
McKinney and Bunnéy, 1969; Harlow, Suomi and McKinney, 1970; Hinde and 
Spencer-Booth, 1971; Harlow and Suomi, 1974) have pointed out the similarity 
between these data and those reported for human anaclitic depression precipitated 


by separation from mother. : 

However, other researchers have examined th 
Species to maternal separations and their findings have 1 : 
from rhesus monkeys and human infant separation studies. Or 
and Rosenblum (1969) found that pigtail macaque infants esse 


i ue in 
rhesus response to maternal separation but bonnet macaque 
affected by identical manipulations. Similarly, Scay and his colleagues (Preston, 


Baker and Seay, 1970; Schlottmann and Seay, 1972) DUE vem PM of 
Separation reaction for patas monkeys and Java monkeys, the former ех 101006 


i her, tl 
primarily a change in type of play pattern in response to removal of mother, the 


igtail i ts. Clearly, considerable 
а i i ion of rhesus and pigtail infan , con: 
tter reacting more in the penis to separation reaction, a fact which most 


Species variation exists with 2 сл. 
i | i iati ecificity of 
investigators have attributed to specics variation 1n strength and spe y 

mother-infant attachment prior to sepa 


: Sut 
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e reactions of different monkey 
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example, Kaufman 
ntially mirrored the 
fants were scarcely 
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More recent data have disclosed that even among rhesus monkeys reactions to 
maternal separation are far from universal across individuals or situations ын 
in press; Young, McKinney and Lewis, in press). Furthermore, it has been ШЫ 
strated that mother-infant bonds are not the only simian relationships strong enone” 
to produce adverse reaction to separation. Infants reared with and i 
separated from peers (Suomi, Harlow and Domek, 1970) and/or surrogate mot um 
(Novak, 1973) have exhibited reactions as severe and debilitating as any sccr 
following rhesus mother-infant separation. А | 

In view of these facts, recent work in the study of social separation has been 
directed toward uncovering factors which determine and variables which predict 
the course and consequence of a given separation of a particular infant from any 
object of attachment. It has been found, for example that age of the subject at np 
of separation, form and intensity of attachment relationship and nature of dum 
environment prior to separation, type and duration of social separation and socia 
structure of reunion environment are variables which can profoundly influence the 
reaction of a young monkey to loss of an attachment object. These findings have 
been systematically discussed in reviews by Hinde and Spencer-Booth (1971), 
McKinney, Suomi and Harlow (in press) and Suomi (in press). . 

The following experimentation represents a continuation of rescarch designed 
to examine factors which influence response to social separation in rhesus monkeys. 
Young monkeys were subjected to three consecutive 2-week separations, x 
producing an increasing degree of social isolation. The infants were first ii. Spei 
from their mothers by partitions which permitted limited physical contact through 
wide-gauge wire mesh and unlimited interaction with familiar peers. They d. 
then denied all physical contact with their mothers by replacement of the mesh 
partitions with transparent plastic panels, and finally were separated from ae 
familiar peers as well. Their behaviors were compared with those of a group © 
like-aged monkeys who had not been subjected to separations of any form. On Ee) 
basis of previous data it was predicted that the experimental subjects would exhibi 


t B . s i i els 
increasingly severe reactions to each separation and that clear differences in з 
of behaviors of experimental and control monkeys would be found, even long а 
reunion, 


. METHOD 
Subjects and procedure 


" ps 
onkeys (Macaca mulatta) assigned at birth to one of two one 
The $ group contained 1 male and 3 females, all born within a 25 
period. The C group consiste 


С Н а udy. ed 
The design of the experiment is summarized in Table 1. When members of the $ group mei 
a mean age of 180 days, the following Separation procedure was initiated: first, the home 
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Playpen units 


Living 
cage 


NEVER 


Fic. 1. The playpen apparatus. 


TABLE 1. DESIGN OF THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


Metis of Age — 0-26 27-28 29-30 31-32 33-39 4n-86 47-52 
5 
Group (Sj Mother-peer Mesh separation Transparent Transparent — lother-seer Mother removed; Peer housing 
housing in from mother plastic plastic housing in peer housing in playpen 
(4 monk, playpen (5-м) separation separation playpen in playpen 
eys) fron mother from mother 
(S-P) and peers 
(a) 
рй Mother-peer Mother-peer Mother-peer ^ Mother-peer = Mother-peer — Nother-peer Mothers 
P (С) housing in ^ housing in housing ín housing in  housina in housing in removed; 
(4 monk playpen playpen playpen playpen playpen playpen peer housing 
eys) in playpen 


аре d leading to the play area were covered by 5 cm wire mesh. The experimental subjects were 
temas ysically confined to the play area, separated by these partitions from their mothers who 
Pout in their respective living units. Limited physical contact between mother and infant was 
throy vs by the openings in the mesh which were of sufficient arca to allow arms and legs to reach 
855 Sh to the other side. This condition, termed maternal separation—mesh (5-М )» was maintained 
D pe of 14 days. The second stage, maternal separation-transparent plastic (S-P), immediately 
Prohibit; Here, the mesh partitions were removed and replaced with transparent plastic panels, 
жс) iting all physical contact between mothers and infants. Like the first separation, this stage 
bim a period of 14 days. Finally, the infant monkeys were physically separated from one another 
on + tion of transparent panels into the slots in the play area, confining each subject to the 76 x 76 
tion Ранд adjacent to the living cage housing its mother. This period of mother and infant separa- 
Mothers ) was also 14 days long. All partitions were then removed, reuniting the subjects with their 
ey ae peers. Members of the С group were not subjected to separations of any form. Rather, 
‘si inued to interact with their mothers and fellow-group members. 
and Өш ds mean age of the S group was 280 days, their mothers were removed from the apparatuses 
Playpen €d in another part of the laboratory. Mothers were also removed from the control subjects’ 
Place und but due to space considerations within the laboratory at that time, this did not take 
Pbarat, : their mean age was 330 days. Subjects in both groups continued to live in the playpen 
es until 360 days of age, at which point the study was terminated. 

E- Collection and analysis 
Continue beet was observed for a 5-min period 5 days per week, beginning at 12 weeks of age and 
8 throughout the remainder of the study. During every observation period, durations of 
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subject behavior falling into each of 10 predefined behavioral categories (duration ашар) pem 
corded by one of two experienced observers, each of whom had previously been trainec ds 
ү laboratory criterion of reliability. Behaviors encompassed by the categories and d 
operational definitions are listed in Table 2. In addition, a second set of bchaviors w si 1620 “3 
during observations of 5 subjects. For these categories, also listed and defined in Table 2, pun 
or absence during each of the 20 15-sec intervals which comprised cach 5-min урап пе 
was recorded (modified frequency categories). All observation periods took place between the h 
of 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on each week day, 


TABLE 2. OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF BEHAVIORAL CATEGORIES 


А 
Duration Categories 


Mother: ventral-ventral contact between mother a 
bracing arms of the mother. 

Mom huddle: any other physical contact with 
mother within one body length. 

Other mother: any physical contact with 
adult female by infant. 


Peer huddle: ventral-ventral or ventral-dorsal contact with another infant (the infant being 
scored on this behavior would have to have his ventral surface to tl 

Peer explore: tactile or oral manipulation of another infant. 

Peer play: brief contact play, rough-and-tumble, or pursuit-avoidance play. , 

Infant reject: negative behavior shown toward another infant such as threat, aggression, OF 
fear grimace. 

Environment: tactile or oral manipulation of the cage. 

Disturbance mobile: distress vocalizations ассо 
tion of a locomotive pattern for three or 

Disturbance immobile: 
huddling. 


nd infant, or infant sitting within the em- 
infant’s own mother, or orientation toward 


В А Р 9 
ог orientation within опе body length toward anothe 


he other infant). 


mpanied by locomotion and/or stereotypy (repeti- 
morc cycles). А а 
distress vocalizations accompanying self-clasping and/or rocking ап! 


Modified Frequency Categories 
Screech: High intensity vocaliza 
Coo: Drawn-out dove-like cry in a variety of pitches. 
Fear Grimace: Facial expression resembling a “smile” 
and exposing the teeth. 


tion resembling a scream, 


produced by the lips being pulled back 


А 5 Я : ere 
The data were analyzed in two Stages. First, for each duration category, subject scores М 
summarized over 2. 


-week blocks and means calculated. Nine of these 2-week blocks were then exam- 
ined: the 2-week p 


eriod prior to the mesh separation (24—25 weeks of life), the period of mesh maternal 
separation (26-27 weeks), the period of transparen 
period of infant-infant separation (30-31 weeks), 
reunion (32-33, 34-35, and 36-37 weeks) the 2 t 
subjects’ mothers (40-41 weeks for S subjects, 47-48 weeks for C subjects), and the final 2-wee 
period of the study (51-52 wecks) 

were subjected to a two- wa 
vs control) as the indepe i as the repeated measure. For those categories 
whose analyses yielded signi i i and/or significant interactions, Duncan ч 
means. Statistical significance was arbitrar! 

е alysis examined more closely the reactions of the 5 subjects to aa 
various separations. For each duration category, scores from each of the S subjects were summed буе 
six time periods: the first 2 and the last 3 days of each of the three experimental separations (S- 4 
S-P, and S-I). In addition, 5 were summed over the same time periods for S 
of the modified frequency categories. Then, for every category, means per session for every a 
were calculated for each time period, and these means were subjected to two-way repeated-measu! 
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analyses of variance, with separation period (first 2 days vs last 3 days of separation) and form of 
Separation ($-M vs S-P vs S-I) as repeated measures. For those categories whose analyses yielded 
significant separation effects and/or interactions, Duncan tests were subsequently applied to the 
appropriate means. 


RESULTS 


The results of this study indicated that the experimental subjects’ ongoing 
behavior patterns were grossly affected by the various maternal and infant separa- 
tions. In contrast to control monkeys who exhibited gradual monotonic changes in 
behavioral levels over time, members of the separation group exhibited sharp 
changes in levels of most behaviors following the initial mesh separation which were 
exaggerated in the subsequent S-P and S-I separations. Within each separation 
Period there were clear indices of "protest" and “despair” reactions. Levels of most 
Positive behaviors returned to control levels soon after reunion with mother. Finally, 
both separation and control subjects exhibited major and similar changes in levels 
of behavior following the permanent removal of their mothers near the end of 
the study, 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the mean scores of the duration categories for separation 
and control subjects during each of the 2-week periods examined in the statistical 
analyses. The results of these analyses of variance and their accompanying Duncan 
tests are presented in Table 3. During the initial baseline period, the two groups of 
Subjects did not differ significantly on any measure taken, not a surprising finding 
Since both groups to this point had been reared similarly, During the mesh separation, 
1owever, clear group differences emerged in several behavioral categories. Mother 
behaviors were higher for separated subjects than for control subjects, even though 
their contact was limited to interaction through wire mesh. In contrast, separated 
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Fic. 2. Mean levels of behaviors. 
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Fic. 3. Mean levels of behaviors. 


subjects’ levels of 


play dropped almost to zero, significantly below not only control 
levels but also th 


| eir own preseparation baselines. In addition, disturbance immobile 
behaviors Tose significantly over baseline levels in separated but not control subjects. 
No other significant differences between separated and control subjects during 


this time period were disclosed by the analyses. Across both groups of subjects, 
environment behaviors increased ove 


r baseline levels, a finding consistent with normal 
patterns of maturation, 


Alteration of behavior was Si 


gnificantly greater for the separated subjects during 
the period of transparent plastic 


separation from their mothers. Here, the behaviors 
of mother, mom huddle and other mother could not take place due to the pecu. 
Play, which could in theory occur among separated subjects, failed to appear at a'> 


while remaining at high levels among control subjects. The separated subjects 

mean scores in this period for peer huddle and disturbance immobile were the highest for 

either group during any of the time Periods over the entire study. -—— 
Contrary to expectations, experimental subjects did not exhibit qualitativ? 


. jon 
more severe reactions to the S-I separations than they did to maternal separati 
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TABLE 3. RESULTS OF OVERALL ANOV A's AND Duncan TESTS 


a re ..__ 


Time 
Category Group* Block? G x T’ Duncan Tests 
Mother 0:43 S09%e 4:728** 5 5 |,2> 8,4,6,7,8,9; 


S5 > all other means; 
52 > C2-9, 53-9; 
C1 > C7-9, $3, 4,8, 9 


Mom huddle 1-23 5.65*** 1-31 1 > 3,4, 5, 7, 8, 9; 2,5,6,7 > 8,9 
Other mother 1-22 1-49 0-78 No Duncan tests 

Infant reject 1-67 4.02** 1:50 8,9 > 1-7 

Peer explore 1-16 2-10 0-71 No Duncan tests 

Peer huddle 1-38 15-43*** 8-00*** 3,8,9 > 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7; 


53 > S1, 2,49, C1-8; C9 > S1, 2, 4-9, C1-7; 
C8 > S1, 2, 4-7, С1-7; S8 > S1, 2, 4-7, C1-7; 
$9 > S1, 4, 6, 7, CI-7 


Play 5.95* 10-958** 481*** C» 5;1,6,7, > 2,3, 4,8, 932, 3,5 > 8,9; 
С1-7, 51, 6, 7, > C8, 9, $2, 3, 4, 8,9 
Environment 0-83 709***  2.]9** 4> 2,3,5,6,7,8,9> 1;6> 9; 
А $4 > all other means; Cl, $1 > C2-8, 52, 6-9 
Dist. mobile 0-90 3-26** 0:30 — 8,9» 1-7 
Dist. immobile  844.15*** 3852*** 41.g6*** 5 > C;2,3>4> 1, 5-9; S3 > S2 > S4> 
С1-9, 51, 5-9 


Tables numbers аге F-scores. Abbreviations for Duncan tests: $ = Separated, C = Control, 
1-9 = respective time blocks. % d. f. = 1/6, "d. f. = 8/48, * p < 0-05, **P < 0-01, *** p < 0-001. 


by itself. Play and peer huddle could not occur, but were more than replaced by sig- 
nificantly elevated levels of environmentally directed behavior. Disturbance immobile 
was higher than during baseline and postseparation time periods but slipped sig- 
nificantly below levels recorded during the prior two separation time periods. 

Closer examination of the time course of behavioral change during each of the 
three separations yielded interesting findings. These data are graphed in Figs. 4 and 
5, and the results of the statistical analyses are summarized in Table 4. 

First, it is clear that discernible protest-despair sequences of reaction accom- 
Panied each form of separation, particularly the latter two. Disturbance mobile, a 
Measure of active protest, was significantly greater during the first 2 days of the 
Separations than it was during the last 3 days of each separation. Also, levels of coo 
and screech were elevated during the first 2 days of each separation, while fear grimac- 
ing was greater for the first 2 days of the S-M and 5-7 separations. | Contrastingly, 
behaviors indicative of despair activity associated with depression, disturbance 
‘mmobile, were far more evident during the last 3 days of the separations than they 
Were during the first 2 days. Furthermore, during the 5-Р and S-I separations, 
environment behaviors dropped during the last days of each respective separation, 
Consistent with previous reports of characteristic inactivity during despair reactions 
to separation in monkey subjects. | 

Second, comparisons across separations indicated that reactions to the S-M 
Separation were milder than those to the S-P and S-I separations. In particular, 
Environment and play behaviors increased during the $—М separation, and both dis- 
turbance categories occurred at lower levels during the first 2 and last 3 days of the 
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During reunion periods levels of behavior for $ subjects returned to those pue 
monkeys at differential rates. For mom huddle, other mother, peer explore, peer huddle, an 
both disturbance categories, Separation and control levels did not differ significantly 


— — 
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і TABLE 4. RESULTS OF SEPARATION ANOVA’s AND DUNCAN TESTS 
Category Separation? Time 5 x T? Duncan Tests 
Peer explore 0-30 1:33 1-10 No Duncan tests 
Peer huddle 6-22 6-87 2:90 Мо Duncan tests 
Play 11-76* 11:76 11-76* 12 2,3; B> A; IB > all other means 
Environment 3-99 2.59 12-33** 2А, ЗА > 1A 
Dist. mobile 2-45 15-04* 260 A> B(2A > IB, 2B, 3B) 


Dist. immobile 14-69** 68-78** 10:94** 3 > Il; B» A; 3B > all other means; 
3B > 1A, 2A, 3A 


Coo 0-64 5L29** 405 A>B 
Screech 0-97 3455** 405 ASB 
Fear grimace 2-50 5-61 791* ЗА > IB, 24, 2B; ІА > 1B 


Tables numbers are F-scores. Abbreviations for Duncan tests: 1 = S-M Separation, 2 = S-P 
Separation, 3 = S-I Separation; A = first days of Separation, В = last 3 days of Separation. ? d.f. = 
2/6, d.f. = 1/9, * p < 0-05, ** p < 001. 


during any of the three reunion time periods. Contrastingly, play and environment 
Were depressed for the separated subjects until the second reunion period. Also, 
immediately following reunion, the level of mother behavior in the separated subjects 
Was the highest for either group during any time period throughout the study. By 
the third 2-weck period after reunion no significant differences between separated 
and control subjects in levels of any behavioral category were disclosed by the 
analyses, 

Finally, both groups of subjects exhibited similar reactions to the permanent 
removal of their mothers from the apparatus, even though the time of removal 
differed between the two groups by 50 chronological days. Both sets of subjects 
Showed Significant increases over previous levels of infant reject, peer huddle and 
disturbance mobile, as well as a significant decrease in play behavior. These levels 
were Senerally maintained until the end of the study. No differences between groups 
Achieved Statistical significance, with one exception. Control group levels of peer 
uddle were significantly higher than those of the separated subjects during the final 
“Week period of data collection. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study were relatively consistent with predictions: experi- 
resital subjects exhibited discernible reactions to each of the three separations, the 
Min Ctions generally followed the course of protest-despair, and most behaviors 
ja d to control levels following reunion. However, differences among the Separa- 
S in Severity of reaction were not as clear-cut as had been expected, nor were 
ane differences in reaction to final maternal separation disclosed between 
oe and control monkeys. These findings merit some discussion. | 
the _ the three separations, the S—M clearly produced the mildest reaction among 
turbane imental subjects, as was predicted, although it yielded patterns of dis- 
1 оек behaviors consistent with the protest-despair sequence found in previous 
i egi ett Separation studies. Specifically, active disturbance was highest 
А their =. tely following separation, whereas disturbance immobile behaviors reached 
М ak levels near the end of the separation period. However, both environment 
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ec 25 


maternal separation well wi 
Rosenblum, 1967); it may be that the 
to the condition of s i ment object by the time the 5-7 procedure 
was initiated, 


О separation was strikingly similar to that 
reported to result fri i us monkey adolescents (McKinney, 
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Normall ini 
ally, the initially int 
arias à y ense rhesus mother-infa: 
me d € W last fourth of the first year of ie Gene dep mem 
65; Hansen “Tf th E arlow and Harl 
ith thee m e present subjects had relati mis 
others and the d гасу normal weet 
suites d the data suggest that they di i жы 
the Б then the relatively mild reactions exhibi ee 
se normative Uh exhibited by them are consistent with 
1e finding that i 
А : at separation and 
те control gr i i i 
ctions ino Me ok ме-нен groups showed essentially identical 
aiiis Тагы Y is somewhat at odds with data previously collected 
менна ех р = et al. ‚т reported that separations early in life tended 
real that а similar separations later in life. On this basis one mi 
d г ey i 
трай a a experimental monkeys would show more severe res с 
Kewen. de гэн e than control monkeys as a result of their earlier рва, 
ен м m id not support such a prediction. The fact that Young et al^ 
sider ear older than the present subjects and were exposed to brief, repetitive 
ns rather than having their mother removed permanently may account 


for tl 1 a 
loner findings across the two studies. 
us : š ee 
сагона : be pointed out that certain deficiencies in the experimental design 
боп on iare restraint in interpretation of the present data. Specifically, limita- 
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MINOR PHYSICAL ANOMALIES AND INHIBITED 
BEHAVIOR IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GIRLS 


Mary F. Warpnor* and Віснакр О. BELL 
National Institute of Mental Health 


and Јлсов D. GOERING 
University of Maryland 


A SET or 18 minor physical anomalies has been identified with Down’s Syndrome, 
commonly referred to as mongolism. Most of the general population, however, 
Possess two or more of these anomalies. A series of studies (Halverson and Victor, 
1974; Quinn and Rapoport, 1974; Waldrop, Pedersen and Bell, 1968; Waldrop and 
Gocring, 1971; Waldrop and Halverson, 1971) has demonstrated that variation 
within the non-clinical range is associated with an important dimension for young 
males, This dimension represents fast moving, impulsive, clumsy behavior at one 
xtreme and attentive, controlled, well-coordinated behavior at the other extreme. 
In other words, there is evidence of a genetic or congenital contributor to several 
aspects of child behavior that are important in basic psychological research on 
attention, pace, and impulse control, not just a contributor to relatively rare асы 
Conditions. The minor physical anomalies might indicate an unrecognized mediator 
ОЁ associations found in field studies between any other psychological SS 
and attention, pace, and impulse control. The conditions — n. ен pe 
might be contributing unrecognized variation in response of child subjects to 
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or more hair whorls, head circumference out of normal range, epicanthus, hyper- 
telorism, malformed ears, asymmetrical cars, soft pliable ears, low seated cars, no 
ear lobes, high steepled palate, furrowed tongue, single transverse palmar crease, 
curved fifth finger, third toe longer than second, partial syndactalia and a large gap 
between the first and second toes. A complete description can be found in Waldrop 
and Halverson (1971). 

While associations of anomalies with behavior variation in boys has been striking 
and consistent, the behavioral correlates of anomalies for girls have not been clear. 
Data from an elementary school study (Waldrop and Goering, 1971) showed that 
hyperactive, impulsive, disruptive behavior and multiple minor physical anomalics 
were associated for boys but not for girls. One study (Waldrop et al., 1968) showed 
that, for preschool girls, the presence of multiple minor physical anomalies was 
associated most strongly with fast-moving, impulsive play and second most strongly 
with inactivity, perseveration, intractability and lack of involvement with peers. In 
a second study using another sample of preschoolers (Waldrop and Halverson, 1971) 
high anomaly scores for girls were associated strongly and consistently with in- 
hibition, fearfulness, staring vacantly, low peer involvement and lack of rhythm. 
Girls with high anomaly scores tended to have problems with control (too much or 
too little), with inattentiveness and with coordination. 

In reviewing studies of behavior disorders in childhood, Anthony (1970) pointed 
out that most efforts to classify behavior disorders have resulted in distinguishing 
two groups: the anxious, neurotic, inhibited and the acting out, rebellious, aggres- 
sive. Inhibited, fearful behaviors were more likely to be characteristic of girls than 
aggressive, hyperactive behaviors. Macfarlane, Allen and Honzik (1954), in their 
study of behavior problems of normal children, found problems of excessive shyness 
to have a significantly greater incidence among girls between ages 3 and 13 than 
among boys. 

Since minor physical anomalies appear to be associated with a major problem 
that is characteristic of boys and one that shows gradations beyond clinical samples 
into the general population, it is reasonable to expect an association of anomalies 
with the most salient problem of girls, that is, with inhibition. As stated earlicr, 
however, conflicting relations between anomalies and inhibition have been reported. 
These were based on studies of young preschool girls who showed normal variations 
in impulse control. The purpose of the present study is to clarify the association 
between anomalies and inhibition in contrast groups selected for extremes o 
inhibition from a population of girls attending a public elementary school. 

The principal hypothesis of this study is that elementary school girls who are 
inhibited, fearful, inattentive and socially inept will have a higher number © 
minor physical anomalies than elementary school girls who are spontaneous, out- 
going, attentive and socially at ease. This hypothesis is based on behavioral correlates 
of anomalies among one sample of preschoolers and on literature describing trouble 
girls. 
In a previous study of 74-yr-olds (Waldrop and Halverson, 1971) both low 1.Q. 
and poor coordination were related to the presence of multiple minor physica 
anomalies. If in this study either coordination or І.О. were found to relate both te 
anomalies and to inhibition, it would be important to know whether either 1. 
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or coordination medi 

ated the propose i i 
The possibility that dud Co = A eiusd piii cn 
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Subjects METHODOLOGY 

The subje: а :dei z 
the 55 se ma were 93 girls in grades kindergarten through sixth grade. Forty of 
анса га were selected by their teachers as being among the most inhibited. 
the niei с and socially inept in their classes. These children were called 
Soitanes ed group for brevity. The teachers selected 53 girls as being outgoing, 
Conners rae attentive and socially at ease. These are called the outgoing group. 
vs dn (| 9), among others, has found that teachers can reliably select children 
Té cé c extremes on some behavioral dimension. Seven of the inhibited group and 
Voi dens outgoing group were Negroes. The others were Caucasians. In general, the 
a s were lower middle class. The median education of the mothers in the sample 
eventh grade. The school served a stable community of 25,000. 
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d. The hypothesis that multiple minor anomalies 

meeting. Each teacher 
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d At a faculty meeting attende 
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d interest—a 911 


a separate card, 


| who spent time vacantly 
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and three teachers named only one; thus, there were 40 girls who made up the 
inhibited group. Whenever a teacher named more than one girl, he or she was asked 
to distinguish between the one considered most inhibited, second most inhibited and, 
where applicable, third most inhibited. 

After the cards were gathered, each teacher was asked to write, each оп а separate 
card, the names of girls in his or her class who were socially at ease, spontaneous, 
attentive, and outgoing. The 54 girls so named made up the outgoing group. Again 
each teacher was asked to write on the reverse side of the card the behavioral cues 
that prompted each choice. . 

The physical education teacher agreed to evaluate the children participating in 
the study on inhibition and coordination. He had no prior knowledge regarding 
how or why the total sample had been selected. Each child's name was written on 
two different cards and the two stacks of cards were given to the physical education 
teacher. He sorted one stack into five piles, representing the way he would order the 
children from the most inhibited, socially inept to the most spontaneous and out- 
going. The second stack was ordered from the least well coordinated to the best 
coordinated. He reported he was unable to make more than five divisions for each 
dimension. In essence, he rated each of the 93 girls on both inhibition and co- 
ordination, using a 5-point rating scale. 

The person who examined the children for anomalies had established acceptable 
inter-observer reliability in previous studies (r's from 0-70 to 0-91). The examiner 
had no previous knowledge of any of the children and saw their behavior only 
during the few minutes it took for each examination. Even clinically hyperactive 
children are known to be quiet during a novel situation when they are alone in the 
presence of a strange adult. (Huessy, 1967). Most of the girls were quietly curious. 

All other data were gathered from school records after the examination. Two 
anomalies were omitted in this study: (a) “fine electric hair" because 18 of the 93 
subjects were Negroes, and (b) *more than one hair whorl," because in the time 
allotted it was not feasible to undo hair braids. Negroes and Caucasians were not 
differentiated in any analyses because there were no significant differences in the 
number of anomalies, y 

The mean rating of inhibition (as done by the physical education teacher) for 
the inhibited group (so designated by the classroom teachers) was significantly 
higher than the mean rating of inhibition for the outgoing group. For the inhibited 
group: X = 3:53, S.D. = 0:91; for the outgoing group: X = 9:90, S.D. = 1:08; 


f = 3:00, df. = 86, p < 0-005. Thus, the teachers’ distinction between inhibition 
and outgoingness has i i i i 


Lj 
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TABLE l. MEAN ANOMALY SCORE COMPARISONS 
Part 1. Between Outgoing Group and Inhibited Groups 


*P with 
outgoing 
N X S.D. group df. р 
Ран group 53 3-38 1-71 
ubgroup | (most inhibited) 18 5.33 1-92 3:83 à 
€ 2 (second most ji nid 
inhibited) 4 471 1-62 270 65 М 
Subgroup 3 (third most с 
inhibited) 8 4:00 1-41 1:12 59 
. Le | Ё an 
Total inhibited group 40 485 1-80 3-98 91 < 0:0005 
Part 2. Between Inhibited Subgroups 
Between Groups r d.f. b 
land 2 0-99 30 < 010 
Dand 8 1-07 20 « 0-10 
1:97 24 < 0:05 
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Table 2 shows the correlation of the anomaly score with all the other variables 
for which there were scores. As was predicted, both I.Q. and ratings of coordination 
did correlate significantly with the total anomaly score. Average number of ab- 
sences per year was also significantly correlated with anomalies, but at close to the 
borderline 0-05 level. 


'TABLE 2. CORRELATIONS OF ANOMALY SCORE WITH OTHER VARIABLES 
—————M——É———————M—MÁ 


Variable N r with anomalies 

LQ. 39 —0:39** 
Verbal achievement 83 —0:19 
Math achievement 82 —0-16 
Average number of absences 71 0:23* 
Number of siblings 87 —0-11 
Education of mother 82 — 0:10 
Height percentile for age 93 0-10 
Weight percentile for age 93 0-06 
Obesity 93 0-05 
Coordination 88 —0:27** 


**p < 0:01. * p < 0:05. 


The mean anomaly score for the children who had no father in their respective 
homes was not significantly different from the mean anomaly score for the children 
who did live with their fathers. 

The inhibited group, when compared with the outgoing group, had: (a) sig- 


nificantly lower I.Q.’s, (b) significantly lower ratings of coordination and (с) а 
higher rate of absenteeism. 


Results of these tests of mean differences are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. OTHER SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INHIBITED AND OUTGOING GROUPS 


Inhibited Group Outgoing Group 
P4 S.D. Ж S.D. i3 d.f. b 
LQ 92-03 13:40 10746 12-05 3-68 38 < 0-005 
Coordination 2-80 0-96 3-66 1-28 3-74 88 < 0-0005 
Days absent per year 21:97 17-49 10-25 6-76 3-52 35* «0-01 


*One half the actual d. f. because of non-homogeneity of variance. 


Analyses of covariance showed that the mean differences in the anomaly score 
between the inhibited group and the outgoing group held true over and above those 
differences that could be expected because of: (a) I.Q. (F = 7-94, p <0-01 for 1 and 
29 d.f.), (b) poor coordination (F — 9-17, p < 0-01 for 1 and 85 d.f.) and (c) average 
number of absences per year (F — 9-75, b < 0-01 for 1 and 67 d.f.). . 

The behavioral cues used by teachers to classify children were categorized 1? 
terms of those thought relative to the following types of behaviors: emotion?" 
interpersonal, attentional or motivational, and physical. Table 4 provides a list © 
the cues used for the selection of the inhibited group and, alongside, the contrasting 
list that was used for the selection of the outgoing group. No cue was repeated whe 
used for more than one girl. 
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TAB 
LE 4. BEHAVIORAL CUES USED IN THE SELECTION OF TWO GROUPS 


Inhibited Group Outgoing Group 
| Emoti i 
ree shy, withdrawn oe. Dome ipi 
Flat or sad affect ili 
Sa Always smiling and joki 
Low self-concept Very енн Ng tas 


Enjoys the classroom 
Interpersonal Behaviors 
Makes conversation easily 


Little talking 
Great talker 


Tends to be a loner 
Not a group participant Outspoken 
Feels no one likes her Many friends 
Well liked 
Friendship sought by others 
Well liked by both boys and girls 
Gets along well with peers 
Good leader 
Eager to please 
Helpful 
Eager to participate 
Attentional and Motivational Behaviors 
Inattentive Very interested in school 
Staring vacantly Will try any activity 
Low interest and motivation Aware of everything that’s going on 
Completes work 


Works fast 
A steady worker, 
Physical Behaviors 


a good worker 


Mannerisms such as shrugging; 
“nervous” 


turning head, 

High absentee rate 
that the one most salient reason 
The group of girls having the 
al, low in speaking, low in 
trast, based on previous 
n an average number of 


havioral cues, it would seem 
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as nonsociability. 
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tures involved in the control of motor and expressive behavior may differ for males 
and females. A genetic or teratogenic agent operating during pregnancy could have 
a different effect because of basic differences in the nature of target systems. Con- 
sistent with this possibility is the fact that there are known sex differences in vulner- 
ability to complications of pregnancy and delivery (Naeye et al., 1971; Pasamanick, 
Rogers and Lilienfield, 1956; Toivanen and Hirvonen, 1970). . 

It would be of interest to know whether or not there are sex differences in the 
activity of the dopamine-Beta-hydroxylase enzyme. This enzyme, a measure of 
peripheral sympathetic nervous activity, has been shown to be under genetic 
control and has been found to be associated with the presence of multiple minor 
physical anomalies (Rapoport et al., 1974). It is conceivable that the activity of this 
enzyme might, for females, excessively restrict the expression of impulsivity; and 
might, for males, allow the excessive expression of impulsivity. 

Mischel (1970) has pointed out that during socialization many behaviors 
become sex-typed, thereby acquiring different meanings for boys and girls. The 
two sex-typed behaviors receiving the most research attention have been aggression 
and dependency. Kagan (1964), in summarizing research findings, hypothesized 
that females were expected by parents and others to inhibit aggression, while males 
were permitted to express aggression. It would thus seem likely that, for boys, at 
least the active, assertive behaviors, if not the strongly aggressive behaviors, would 
not only be tolerated but would be encouraged (rewarded). For girls, however, 
these behaviors would be punished. It may be that high anomaly girls, when very 
young, were inclined to be frenetic, fast moving and impulsive. In order to enforce 
compliance to the socialization standards, they received negative reinforcement for 
active, assertive behavior and strong rewards for quiet inhibited behaviors. | 

Consistent with this interpretation is the fact that in two studies, conflicting 
relations of hyper- and hypoactivity to anomalies were found in preschool subjects, 
an age when socialization processes would not have had as much time to be effective 
as in the older subjects of the present study. It could, however, just as well be the 
case that further maturation, requiring only an average expectable environment, 
would result in more clear expression of a major problem, over-control, in school-age 
vs preschool subjects. The data of the present study cannot throw light on thes¢ 
important questions of biological and cultural determinants. . 

Boys diagnosed as being hyperactive, distractable, restless and poorly coordin- 
ated have received a great deal of attention (Conners, 1970; Wender, 1971). 
Inhibitied girls may have as many problems and be as distressed as hyperactive 
boys but fail to get comparable attention, because they are not as disturbing an 
disruptive to either the classroom or to the home. 

It is noteworthy that this and previous studies have established the existence of 
congenital contribution to the two most important behavior problems of you 
male and female children, in terms of incidence. The importance of this congenita 
contribution does not lie in any implication of a constitutional predetermination © 
early behavior problems. Indeed, even behavior with known congenital deter- 
minants can be modified. Rather, the important implication is for early detection 

and amelioration of hyperactivity in males and excessive inhibition in females: 
may well be that minor physical anomalies could be detected in early infancy 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE PRESENT study is one of a series of investigations concerned with the quantifica- 
tion of behavioral deviancy in children who are aggressive, lacking in impulse 
control, emotionally labile, and inattentive. Of these characteristics, we were 
specifically interested in developing an objective method for measuring attention 
which might also be useful in our psychopharmacological research with such deviant 
children. 

In our previous drug research with similar children (Winsberg, Bialer, Kupietz 
and Tobias, 1972; Winsberg, Press, Bialer and Kupietz, 1974), we have failed to 
obtain consistent results with regard to the effect of medication on inattentiveness. 
In these studies, as in most pediatric research, “inattentiveness” has been assessed 
by a rating scale technique which relies upon an evaluation of the child by a “sig- 
nificant other” (Conners, 1969; Kupietz, Bialer and Winsberg, 1972). The possi- 


bility that this technique is too subjective to reliably assess attentiveness and the 
| i : ildren differ in their 


need to better understand how deviant and nondeviant ch 1 th 
response to situations demanding sustained attention, led us to seek a more objective 
paradigm for making such assessments. . Р 
Since attention deficit interferes with successful performance on a variety o 


jecti Peters and Sinton, 
object rceptual- ¿s (Stevens, Boydstun, Dykman, c 
cine, сточне Mana 1972, ) we attempted to determine 


1967; Sykes, Douglas and Morgenstern, 1972, 1973), | epos 
whether one such task—the irregular reaction timc (RT) ler RI um 
useful in identifying specific performance patterns indicative F opa а 
behavior. This procedure was considered particularly well suited si ie si 
inasmuch as it requires some degree of sustained attention for optimal p 


i i aratory interval (PI)— 
Se cies ium нта ameni on every trial 


the interval between the warning and reaction sti Se i onian 
i mi . Since, on any give ,the t 
according to a predetermined schedule › ec. he can best achieve apical 
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RT performance by preparing for the shortest interval expected in the PI series and 
if the reaction stimulus does not occur at that time, b 


preparation until it does occur (Grim, 1967). . | 

In practice, however, response Preparation is also influenced by the PI dur 
of the prior RT trial. This results in impaired reaction times when the PI of a { 
trial is shorter than the PI of the immediately preceding trial. As compared with 
normal controls, this impairment is more Pronounced with brain-damaged children 
(Czudner and Rourke, 1970, 1972), retarded children (Gosling and Jenness, 1974), 


and adult schizophrenics (Nideffer, Neale, Kopfstein and Cromwell, 1971; Zahn, 
Rosenthal and Shakow, 1963). 


Based upon data from a 


(1961, 1963) have theorized 
the level of i 


у maintaining his response 


ation 
given 


erformance, “simplify” the RT 
I on the basis of temporal infor- 
eyed by the prior preparatory interval (PPI). 


of the following trial, particularly 


; has been consistently demonstrated. However, 
ad been changed on every trial, 
the degree to which t i in i ing reaction timc beyond one trial 
viorally deviant children are in- 
fluenced by the PPI 


ial, dified the irregular RT procedure 
by holding each PI tive trials, 


n external incentive ( 
cases overall RT speed 
wever, to the extent that the rel 


» we hoped to differentiate 
magnitude and duration 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A child was not considered for inclusion in the study if he: 


E 0 on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, (b) exhibited thought rll йар 


his participation in the study, Th 
and 16 nondeviant children, 
The deviant group (14 boys, 2 girls) was comprised of th, i itted 
Р n i d ose chil admitt 
as inpatients to Kings County Hospital primarily b ^ es quii ras 
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were described a i 
s lacking in i 
ADT а cking in impulse control, bei i 
З ке : i , being em i 
"siii e having a short attention span. These 5 ча be онорор ; 
children i 7 lements (1966) as “minimal brain dysf ymptoms are included within th enr eed 
icc in dysfunction". During th So ei 
нерава: p had to be dropped and replaced fi сое шаш 
ie he nd rep or reasons of uncooperativ ED 
at grade level n (14 boys, 2 girls) came f утре 
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with regard to LQ. = pa condition. Table | presents the реа aL eo 
А. Statistical analyses using t-tests indicated that the и 
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signific i 
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Table 1 


Mean IQ A i 
nd CA of Behaviorally Deviant And Nondeviant Children 


By Reinforcement Condition 


Condition Deviant ___ Nondeviant 0 —— 
N 
йыз 19 CA (Mos) N @ CA (Hos) 
inforcement š 
98.1 + 17.8 110.5 t 9.6 в 105.8 $ 12.9 115.6 # 11.4 


103.9 13.2 121.8 + 12.4 


Nonrei 
einforcement 8 96.4 t 12.7 n t 
A t 12: 2.4 t 9.3 8 
Total 
Group М 
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riga 16 97.3 + 14.9  111.4£9.2 16 104.8 + 12.7 118.7 + 11.9 
82-139 92-129 82-124 101-136 
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us had Send ab e as the reaction stimulus. This stimulus was illuminated when the warning stimu- 
ined on for a given PI duration. The child's resp tion stimulus, made by 


di 8 
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ed hand, extinguish nd reaction 


ты, R ed both the warning à 
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condition received an automatically dispensed M & M candy whenever their RT latency was less 
than or equal to their median latency of the second session of the previous day. The remaining eight 
children in each of the two groups received no reinforcement and continucd in the task as in the 
baseline sessions. 


RESULTS 


For cach subject the data from the two RT sessions were averaged together for 
each of the 5 days of testing. Prior to analysis, these data were transformed into 
logarithmic values in order to minimize the disproportionate contribution of 
extreme RT latencies to the mean values, as well as to normalize the skewed dis- 
ency measures. The logarithmic data were then 
subjected to a six-factor analysis of variance which included the following variables: 
Group (deviant vs nondeviant), Reinforcement Condition (reinforced vs non- 
reinforced), Day (1 through 5), PPI (2, 4, 6, 8, sec), PI (2, 4, 6, 8, sec), and PI Trial 


Because multi-factor designs may yield a number of s 
higher-order interactions due to “extrinsic” 
1953), only effects reaching the 0-001 level of sigr 


puriously significant 
nontreatment factors (Lindquist, 
nificance were considered. 


variable, both groups 


1, reaction time was influenced by the 
hen PI duration was long (PPI x PI 
ations, as PPI increased reaction time 
occurred only on PI Trial 1 (PPI x 
eaction time on PI trials 2,3 and 4 was 
rily as a function of PI duration. 


PPI when PI duration was short but not w 
interaction, Fo 8932 = 9-80). At short PI dur 
also increased, However, this PPI influence 
PI x PI Trial interaction, Fs 8932 = 459). R 
uninfluenced by the PPI and varied prima 
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DISCUSSION 
children would be more 


found that this variable 
tained PPI effect— 
ed—has been 


G 
айбан rd to our expectation that behaviorally deviant 
influenced d the PPI than would nondeviant children, we 
More impai he reaction time of both groups similarly. The ob 
reported red reaction time to a short PI as PPI duration increas bar 
modige ARM (e.g. Gosling and Jenness, 1974); however our pm е 
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group roe reinforcement did not differentially alter the ae ect in el 
he Б im eliminate the initial group difference 1n response CE - — 
the ррт nding that deviant and nondeviant children were eae x »n E M 
effects Ror not consistent with the previously cited studies which found | | ЕТ УВ 
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Cviant inconsistency may be proposed. Either the behaviorally d bote 
task, ox STOUPS did not differ in their ability © sustain 2 as required Di 
ne герен procedural modification, by encouraging reli tne ie, However, 
Since our Ps of PI values, did not allow attention differences to € j ae eee 
and sinc eviant children responded more slowly than did the поп oe ду кз te 
attending slower responses have been obtained when children qom i 1970 it 
IS like] 8 to the RT task (Dykman, Walls, Suzuki, Ackerman an € ee a 
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performance was immediately improved with the introduction of reinforcement т 
Day 2, and the “normalizing” effect (i.c. performance comparable to that о 
nondeviant children) was maintained for the remaining 3 days. However, in the 
absence of reinforcement, the performance of deviant children deteriorated over the 
5 testing days, whereas that of nondeviant children did not. Inasmuch as the average 
baseline speed of deviant children was 140 msec slower than that of nondeviant 
children, it was not immediately clear to what extent the above findings—particularly 
that of performance deterioration among nonreinforced deviant children—were 
attributable to the initial group difference in performance level. 

We therefore attempted to eliminate this group difference by matching deviant 
and nondeviant children on their baseline performance. Consequently, we rank 
ordered children, in each of the four subgroups, on the basis of their average RT 
speed during baseline testing. Next, we selected deviant children who were faster 
(“fast” children), and nondeviant children who were slower (*slow" children), than 
the median latency of their respective subgroups. This gave us four groups of children 
who were comparable in baseline RT performance. The baseline means for the 
four groups were as follows: reinforced deviant, 412 msec; nonreinforced deviant, 
404 msec; reinforced nondeviant, 393 msec; and nonreinforced nondeviant, 380 
msec. The performance of children in each of the groups during the 5 testing days 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

When baseline reaction time was equated for the groups in this manner, the 
pattern of reinforcement effects was essentially unchanged from that obtained with 
the full sample (cf. Fig. 1). In the absence of reinforcement, the “fast” deviant 
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children continu i j 
the fall deviant ee e ig. в s marked deterioration noted in the performance of 
improvement jd on p: he “slow nondeviant children, however, showed some 
Sa deviant ci a the same period. With the introduction of reinforcement, the 
similarly over tl 8: геп апа slow” nondeviant children continued to im тӘ 

à he remaining 4 days. The icability i pev 
after baseline RT differ 8 ys replicability of these reinforcement effects 
cated with the be erences had been eliminated, indicates that they were asso- 
of the per ги г а or absence of behavioral deviancy and were not artifacts 

Despite ‘he ^ : > erences at baseline in our original data. 
either вр it а wd reinforcement did not differentially alter the PPI effect in 
response speed oe we mu findings which helped explicate the differences in 
in the absence of we between deviant and nondeviant children at baseline and 
Perhaps tl dt эшенен . 

an кылы cu most important finding in tl 
level of БЕ rein brought the deviant an 
inforcement н If, as has been suggested by Elliot 
Өй their attenti ле reaction time of children is primarily 
deviant аав ion, then the RT differences obtained betwi evia 
to the task e may be viewed as relative differences in their motivation to attend 
testing. su . Hence, the slower reaction time of deviant children during baseline 

ggests that these children came to the task relatively less motivated to 


att 3 
dome ek yo me children. E | 
Чгеп їп Ше at finding concerns the performance deterioration of deviant 
of our devia € absence of an external incentive. If the poor baseline performance 
level—and ant sample can be taken as indicative of a generally low motivation 
and the effectiveness of reinforcement in improving their performance sug- 


Sests that i 
а : а H . 
t it can—then the progressive deterioration of the nonreinforced subgroup 
ne in their motivation level. Such an 


ma 
are наа to a corresponding declir е 
time task. I vould not be unreasonable given the monotonous nature of the о 
testing 5 жо fact; when one considers the nature of the task and the number 0 
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ability to experience pleasure and pain. Consequently, Wender has ae ы: 
that these children are less sensitive to the effects of reward and punishment than 
are normal children. Since our clinical sample was comprised of children who 
exhibited many of the symptoms of the MBD syndrome, we take the normalizing 
effect of reinforcement on their performance to constitute preliminary evidence 
against such a hypothesis. Since this untested—and perhaps untenable—hypothesis 
is beginning to find its way into the clinical literature (e.g. Koupernik, MacKeith 
and Francis-Williams, 1975; Zahn, Abate, Little and Wender, 1975), further re- 
search to test the generality of our finding is clearly indicated. 


SUMMARY 


The visual reaction time (RT) of 16 behaviorally deviant and 16 nondeviant 
children was measured by a modified irregular RT procedure under conditions of 
reinforcement and nonreinforcement. Deviant and nondeviant children were 
similarly influenced by the prior preparatory interval (PPI), but deviant children 
were slower in overall response speed. Although reinforcement did not differentially 
alter the PPI effect in either group, it did succeed in “normalizing” the RT deficit 
exhibited by deviant children. This latter finding was discussed in terms of motiva- 


tion level as a basis for the RT differences observed in this and prior studies using 
similar clinical pediatric populations. 


> District Superintendent; Mr. Jack Zimmer, President of the School Board; and 
Mr. Donald Kaplan, Director of Pupil Services, 
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and caref i 

setting od i qae relations between aspects of the staff's behavior, the institutional 
Stration that cms development. This approach goes beyond a general demon- 
Consider specifi sons alge detrimental. With such a framework опе сап begin to 
development c ways in which residential environments can be made better for 


The Ti " 
types, pe et al. (1972) work is based 
than othe ney as “informative”, are better 
showed nse as "controlling" speech functions. These in 
the patte at “informative” remarks by staff elicited more relies 
rn of results suggested such speech was more complex linguistically. They 


Went о 
n to : 
of the os that the frequency of these various speech types w 
such pendently-assessed language comprehension abilities of the 
f staff performance 1n resi 


a 
ting can be viewed as an index О 1 ider 
Ani proved resident language development as an ultimate criterion. 
E ni of recent interest in the developmental literature on language has been 
children ence of speech “simplification” by caretakers when addressing young 
(e.g. Snow, 1972; Nelson 1973). In general, it appears that the ability 
н s idenced by 


Syel of 
t 
shorter ке, hearer does exert a significant effect on the speaker—as evider 
nd more redundant sentences to уо ildren in the above studies. The 


Possib] С unger ch 
ttt eae of such simplification have been discussed by Snow (1972). 
al. (1972) considered a similar issu their language measure; 


on the hypothesis that certain speech 


for resident language development 
vestigators indeed 


dential facilities 


ein relation to 
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and indeed found that “informative” speech to children increased markedly for 
older child “targets”. 


We might expect that such a “target” effect on speakers occurs with develop- 
mentally less advanced retarded hearers, just as it occurs for young children. A 
study by Siegel (1963) did show that lower ability retarded children were indeed 
addressed in shorter, less complex sentences. However, this was a laboratory inves- 
tigation of adult “teaching” styles and it is of interest to investigate such target 
effects in a more natural context. The present study provided an opportunity to 
assess such effects across a wide range of resident ability levels. In addition to these 
substantive reasons for investigating the effects of “target” ability level for a popula- 
tion of the institutionalized retarded, such a contexual factor should certainly be 


controlled when considering the language indices as general measures of staff speech 
quality across resident populations varying in ability. 


Another aspect of the present investigation involved independently collected 
observational and interview data on the day-to-day management practices in the 
settings studied, permitting us to assess the “Revised Resident Management Prac- 
tices” scale (RRMP), a measure developed by one of us and her colleagues in 
English residential facilities for the retarded (King et al., 1971). The scale, developing 
the work of Goffman (1966), provides an index of the extent of rigidity of routines, 

block" or group treatment, social distancing between staff and residents, and formal 
depersonalization in residential settings for the retarded. Living units high in all 
these dimensions are characterized as "institution-oriented?, those low in these 
features as “resident-oriented”, Comparing the RRMP Boones of our living units 


and the language measure thus provides information on the similarity of these two 
types of indices of residential care. 


finding that certain types of sta 

speech processes and development 1 
language measures and a more genera 
ilities for the retarded was investigated. 


METHODS 
1. The setting 


The study was carried out at a - i : 

resident population of this facility ee [CEA параны МЕШ. Por fes тее ia- 
ings of the institution were studied (of i 1 

Шош population. The нао а el nti M poatiomatag—-abauta fo a 
degree by functional ability. The buildings excluded from the 
populations or children’s residences, so that 95% о : 
97% could walk unaided. Average 1.Q. level in th 
records, varies widely and is shown in Table 1, T : latio”, 
is also shown, as well as the number of residents ho i eee 
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assigned during the day shi 
{ ‹ y shift 5 ildi І 
falling within a range of | : reco SIUE ELSA SE en 


ТАВ 
LE 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDENT POPULATIONS IN THE STUDY 


Mean Age of Residents 


P M 22 56.2 27.6 

k s 23 51.2 32.3 

А F3 һә 53.3 30.4 

3 T 27 51.3 21.9 

i F м 43.7 M.6 

6 M 79 42.8 15.1 

е s 91 зто} 33.1 

& 8 P 32 35.9 16.1 

i м 55 28.0 26.8 

ч = F з» 26.5" 30.6 

| in н E 291 31.6 

x P 15.2 25,4 

„38. М 14.9 43.4 

2. The technique 

r our settings. While the Tizard work 


е < 
used a pores ада technique of the Tizard study somewhat fo Tiza 
followed b time-sampling interval, for our observations we found a 10-sec observation interval, 
y 50 sec for recording, best suited our purposes. The first remark to a resident was recorded 
signed to describe the 


Verbatim { 

m ges r 

Ји in writing by an observer and coded into опе of 4 categories de l 
y (taken from the Tizard work) is that 


nction 
н е ГЕ The basic conceptual dichotom) en B Bak ae 
as statements which “controls” and speech designed to “inform . ‘Control ing "speec дейре 
control). “Infi (requests, orders) to either terminate or begin an activity ("negative vs and 
resident for j үш" speech is defined as statements which explain give вои аа т the 
П our stud: information—statements not concerned with changing the resident s immediate avior. 
ispleasur, Y, we collapsed all other speech types recorded in the Tizard study —humor, a eA 
€, "supervisory" remarks with no real communicative functions—into an "other € 

positi: 


Cate o ; 

gory. Thus, the basic instrument used included four major codes: (1) negative control, (2) 

n, a “no talk” code was used when no speech to 
> 


Control, (3) ; 
residens. ) information, (4) other talk. In additio. : : ШШ соп 
occurred їп the interval. We also recorded when explanations were given with contro 
uest. The following examples give some flavor 


Stateme. 
9f the ра же, sort of reason explaining the staff’s req 

ystem: | pi 
бы control. (а) “Not so much!” (Resident serving himself food.) (b) “Will you hold still?” 

a resident Н 
(2) р nt.) fi 
. _ » (p) “Will you hand me those, please” 

агойше 00 ар | urself a new cup?" 


ositive control. (a) “Sin i 
0 us a few lines, “Di 
C à *Did аруз 
2” (b) “Did you € у ident in the 


Informati, 

X ion. (a) *What did you do at work today? ц ge х 
bat) те (а) “ОК, ОК, dust worry." (b) “That’s а good girl. (Passing а res 
nformation about several aspects of the 


also recorded i 2 
ff member replied. 


In 

additi 

Setting, а to the language codes, we 
whether or not the resident spoken to by the sta 


d to either the age of residents or the staff- 


*Th n 

Р е langu: measu: igni 

“Sident rati age measures were not significantly relate 
atios of the buildings. 
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We observed all staff on duty in the gene penes. the period of study. Staff members were 
i exclusively to one building, and so ol servations i 
e riui e staff. Five 1-тіп dates A blocks for one staff person were followed by five for 
the next person in rotation—established randomly each evening of study. The observer followed Ше 
staff member about the building recording his information for each period using a clip-board an 
special coding sheets. We obtained between 5 and 6 observation hours for each of the 13 residence 
settings, on three different days for each. The total number of 10-sec periods included in the analysis 
ranged from 204 to 277, with a mean of 250 and a standard deviation of 22, 


Five observers were involved in the data collection. The observations were carried out Ovens 
period of two weeks in each residence hall. The observers were all strangers to both staff and е 
and spent one or two days familiarizing themselves before beginning the formal observations. A 1 
language observations меге carried out in the early evening hours, during the evening meal and the 


period immediately following it, which was usually a relatively unstructured “social” time for the 
residents prior to bed-time preparations, 


n different residences always 


3. Reliability of observations 


Reliability studies were carried out while the field work w: 


as being conducted. Two observers 
coded simultaneous] 


and a total sample of 540 observation 
coefficients of concordance (number of agrcements/ 
he major language codes, and for the various minor 


erage agreement on language codes was 0-88, which compared favorably 
with the Tizard et al. (1972) study’s reported agreement of 0-80, although “ 


negative control’? was 
somewhat unreliable (Сд = 0-62). Reliabilitie: 


s for all other measures ranged from 0-86-0-97.* 


RESULTS 


means, standard deviation and ranges @ 
* proportion of commands (or "control") 
$ noted, the reliability of this code is un- 


Observations with informative remarks 18 
ard et al.(1972). 


*Another kind of reliability we assessed was the stabi 
“days” in each Setting, i.e. the proportions of speech types measured in the successive observatio. 
periods we obtained for each residence, Across the 13 Settings, the obtained r for proportion ° 
"controlling? speech was 0-68 “information” was 0-71, correlating Days 
1 and 2 vs Day 3. For the Proportion of observations wi : 


: ith speech, the correlation between Days 1 а 
‘ations suggest acceptable day-to-day stability for our major codes. 


nds with explanations was too infrequent to assess an inter-rater reliabilitY 


е er 
lity of our measures over observation 
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TABLE 2. DESCRIPTIVE RESULTS FOR THE LANGUAGE CATEGORIES 
RCM MMENMEMMM MERE 


Standard 
Category Mean Deviation Range 
Percentage of all speech 
coded: 
Negative Control 12.23% 5.4 5.8 - 22.3% 
Positive Control 29.08% 8.7 10.0 - 00,94 
CA 
Control (Total) 41.32% 12.6 21.0 - 62.7% 
g 
Information 39.10% 12.3 17.8 - 53.3% 
.Т - 33.3% 
Other Talk 19.42% 9.3 TT ы 
45.5 - 86.9% 
Speech to residents 67.01% 13.1 
Speech eliciting 10.4 - 92.7% 
resident reply 46.38% 28.8 
0.0 - 19.0% 
of 5.6 
Commands with explanations 8.10% 
T4 
Ml observations with na 9.9 - 45.08 


information 26.15% 
ee cell 


2. Е . 

Effects 0f resident “target” ability ' ад & 
Spee © Were unable to record the specific "target T eod 
Mid as was done by Tizard et al. (1972), because о 
asse ents in each building. Therefore, the effects o esidents in a 
buildin опу Бу considering the average developmen’? ; ilding. While this 
is Je 118, or in some cases, in the various living units Tie evidence with previous 

ndin ай а Satisfactory approach, the consistency © 
= 15 quite substantial, “е Table 1. 
mean Т.С) score for each residence hall is 91 


Tabl 
е ж . * 
the —— rb the intercorrelations of the P proportion 0 


Speech “86 LQ. scores 13 residences. 1 mé 
o e; 15 stron 5 across the e resident develop: ely relate 
Und in t gly positively related to averag tive contro versely 
: € Tizard ig: d negati 
n rd s tive an 
Ssident ар; tudy. Both posi i weaker. 


.; but the frequenc 


staff member's 


‘c a large P 
ause this - 4 qing-level analysis; 
Other £ © this evidence is based on a building: leve 
actors 


Not ach 
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TABLE 3. STAFF LANGUAGE PROPORTIONS AS A FUNCTION OF AVERAGE RESIDENT DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 
(PEARSON r) 


Percentage of all speech coded: 


Negative Control -.6h .02 
Positive Control -.67 .02 
Information +.78 +01 
Other Talk -.03 nes. 
2 of commands with explanations +.h9 +10 
% of speech eliciting reply +.90 .01 
% of observations with staff speech *.19 ns, 
2 of all observations with informative speech +,60 05 


it was possible to study these same effects in four of the residence settings, cach of 
which contained several dormitories or “wards” which differed markedly from each 
other on resident developmental level, This analysis was possible because we recorded 
staff location (by room) during each observation period. Assuming that the resident 
spoken to was usually a member of the ward group noted in these cases, it becomes 
possible to estimate inter-ward differences in staff speech within cach building. All 


revealed that only the ¢ for "informative" remarks was significant, in the predicted 


direction (t, = 4-41, p < 0:02, one-tailed test). Informative speech was more 
frequent to abler residents. 


the predicted direction (ta = 2-60, p < 0-05 one- 
made informative remarks more frequently to the 


In summary, the present evidence extends the finding of the Tizard et al. (1972) 
study to a different population, Target mental а 
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peec. 1 shou e considered w 
b ns 
he 
staff spe I d d d n comparing data from settings with populations 


3. : 
pk та resident language development 
nurseries for сее ies study found that "informative" speech in residential 
and implied that я ildren elicited more replies from targets than any other type 
plexity (mean gore h speech was higher on standard measures of linguistic iile 
clauses). Most pus utterance and proportion of sentences with subordinate 
speech had highe nportantly, they showed that nurseries high in “informative” 
dently by ач рие on resident language comprehension, as assessed indepen- 
tigators felt а A Language Comprehension Scale (1969) Thus, these inves- 
icem af ae ut concluding that the frequency of informative speech was a 
the "eer diia. É уо staff talk, and therefore a reasonable index of one feature of 
Оте of staff in such facilities. 
different aie suppor the Tizard et al. findings in all particulars for staff speech in a 
rate of oh lt ч ; esidential institution for the retarded. For our total sample, the 
40-49, (с) weis y by speech type was (2) informative = 64-996, (b) other talk — 
Second P ips control = 32:7% and (d) negative control = 26-295. 
Our results also suggest that informative speech is high on a standard 


measure ; 
of | ee : à 5 А A 
inguistic complexity. In order to investigate this question across all our 
ously coded into each of the 


Settin 
four os bes drew a random sample of five remarks, previ 
Or each ofthe i for each building. We thus obtained a sample of 20 sentences 
of words in ea : residences, or a total of 260 staff remarks. We counted the number 
computed diu 1 of these utterances (excluding exact repetitions of phrases) and then 
inguistic com ru i of utterance (MLU) index, the simplest measure of 
e subie Р exity in use (e.g. Tizard et al., 1972; Snow, 1972). 
to test the i ed these data to a two-way analysis of variance (fixed effects model), 
the MLU ripe of speech type independently of residential setting for its effect on 
significant dir 4 presents the results of this analysis. As can be seen there are 
Overall m ifferences between the speech types On this measure of complexity. The 
"Positive cans for the MLU for cach speech type are “informative” = 6-15, 
ewe a. = 5:66, "negative control” = 415, and “other talk = 3:77. 
€ remarks appear to be higher than other speech types in complexity, 


Ou neis 
eae control is also quite high on this index.* — 
ability a hough we did not collect independent test data on resident med 
residents? | done in the Tizard study, we did gather survey material on in а ча 
was me anguage comprehension by interviewing direct-care staff. Compre ension 
asured by an ordinal-scale item which asked whether each resident could 
n the MLU is also significant, 


* 
As Tab 
le 4 indica P Т7 . 
ү sidential setting 0 
d karate ox € ааай LU index for each of the 13 
] of informative remarks for the 


‚ Weake 
buivences uis the effect of speech type. Howeve! : 
din Out to be substanti iated with the requency k 
e bulla = 0-62, p < 0-02 рг Ж a ded not to report on the MLU index for 
Pparent s separately from the lan; ag e measu . (1972) had done, since it was 
Ssocia Y closely associated wi pem M lding was not significantly 
ria with average udo m yc n.s.) or with Revised Resident 
те 5 nt LQ; (r = 099, "e 
nt Practices scores (r = —0-28, n.s.) however. 


herefore deci 
res, as Т! 


LU in the 
in the building, n 
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TABLE 4. COMPLEXITY OF UTTERANCE (MLU) BY SPEECH TYPE AND RESIDENCE (ANALYSIS OF 


VARIANCE) 
(A) Speech Type 3 258.9 86.30 11.30* 
(B) Residence Hall 12 239.3 19.9% 2,61% 
Interaction (А х В) 36 235.7 6.55 0.86 
Error 208 1589.0 7.64 ү 
Total 259 2322.9 — = 
a ls 


* p¢.01 


understand: (1) complex commands, (2) simple commands, (3) action words only, 
(4) own name only or (5) was unresponsive to speech. The reliability of this item 
between staff raters of the same resident was 0:84 (coefficient of concordance). 
We eliminated the four highest ability residences (see Table 1) from this test, since 
in each, all residents were reported at the highest level on our item scale. Ranking 


, and on their median reported comprehension abilities showed a close positive 
relationship (Kendall’s т — 0-67, p < 0-01, one-tailed). Average resident І.О. was 
not quite significantly related to the comprehension measure for these 9 buildings, 
however (t = 0-44, Ё = 0:06, one-tailed). This finding is thus consistent with the 
Tizard et al., study in demonstrating a close relation between the frequency of 
informative speech and resident comprehension abilities, which does not appear to 
depend strongly on measures of general ability (I.Q.). 

These data suggest that environmenta 


point, however. 


4. Relationship to the RRMP 


e collected for each residence. Scores for each 


€X which can range from 0—56.* Lower scores 
d" practices. The 
ranged from 2-32 on the Scale, with a mean of 29-9 


correlated the language indices for each residence and its RRMP Scale score, We 


on these items correlated at 0-96 with scores on the 28 item scale, Кіп а howed that 
scores on the 15 item scale correlated 0-92 with the 30 item sca binden code 
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found a = ot ; : . 

oer Pe olen a substantial relationships, suggesting the two measures have a 
of pne Мн qa nality. Table E presents this evidence and also shows the effect 
both the RRMP em average resident ability level (I.Q.) in the residence, since 
Mh. ax tated c some language measures were strongly related to resident 
thatthe bis : ome of the partial correlations remain significant, suggesting 
ев ЫИ ge measures do indeed have a systematic relation to this more general 

he quality of care in residential facilities for the retarded. 


TABLE 5 
A 5. LANGUAGE MEASURES AND RRMP SCALE SCORE INTERCORRELATIONS 


A 
Partial Correlation 


(controlling average 


First Order Correlation 
а IQ of residents) 


Meriabie its PEE EE o 
^. Proportion of all speech 
to residents coded: 
Negstive Control Toe р 
Positive Control а ч 
ALL Control (1 + 2) „тиек д” 
Information эчне E 
Other Talk ci 
Resident Replied see л 
в. птоза of all observations 
Speech to Residents = 
Informative Speech „бе ui 
i 
t IQ is -.8% (р .01) 


^ The correlation of the RRMP and average residen 


М 
Р € .10, one-tailed 


LII 
P < .05, one-tailed 


LLLI 
P< .01, one-tailed 


e associated with less controlling speech by 
hange between staff and residents, as 
Since resident-oriented 


ff remarks. 
and less social distance between 
dictable. However, the 


3 
Resi : 
Staff ident-oriented? practices ar 


and . e 
Shown by With more conversational interc 
Practices More frequent resident reply to sta 

are defined in part by less regimentation 


Staff 

and : 3 

fre residents, these :nterrelationships are pre 
га i раг уе s to be independent of the RRMP, once 


e 2 
resident АЫ informative speech appear Н hat care practices in 
Such setti ility level is statistically controlled. This suggests t : c г ew x 
indexed tings are multidimensional. Making сате more net ent-orient н А = 
"sident by the RRMP, will not effect much change in staff ca aec E ^ = 
аррате ву ust as care can vary greatly across living units n a single institu * p 

Y vary across several dimensions as well, within à single residential setting. 
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DISCUSSION 
The present study suggests several general points. First, there is a good deal of 
variation in the frequency of functional language types used by staff in different 
living units within the same institution. This variability seems to be associated with 


aspects of the organization of the different living units, as we plan to describe in a 
subsequent paper. 


Second, our evidence indicates that more severely retarded adults were ad- 
dressed less often in an "informative" manner by staff. We were able to show that 
this effect occurred for the same speaker when the level of “target” ability changed. 
These findings parallel the evidence (e.g. Snow, 1972; Nelson, 1973) that shorter 
and simpler sentence structures are used when adults address younger target 
“hearers”, since informative remarks were shown to be more complex, on the 
average, than other speech types. The extent to which these two trends interrelate 
is not clear. However, our results on the relation of speech type to mean length of 
utterance suggest that an increasing use of informative remarks to older “hearers” 
may account, in part, for the increased linguistic complexity of speech addressed to 
them by adults. Thus, the developmental level of the hearer would scem to affect 
not only the form, but also the function, of the total speech sample directed to him 
or her by adults. Our evidence suggested this was true when the targets of address 
were retarded adults of varying levels of ability; the Tizard et al. (1972) study 


similarly demonstrated this effect when children of varying ages were the targets 
of staff speech. 


These results show that target effects on the speech of staff caretakers are im- 
portant and must be taken into account when assessing the “quality” of staff speech 
to resident populations varying in ability. Within the constraints of this general 
finding, however, the present study indicates that this speech function approach to 
staff language use reveals important differences across settings. At lower levels of 
resident ability, at least more frequent informative talk by staff was associated with 
better resident speech comprehension. In conjunction with the stronger evidence 
from Tizard et al. (1972) on this point, this result implies that the present observa- 
tional measure does provide an index of the quality of staff speech. Informative 
speech is also more likely to elicit replies by residents, and is higher than other types 
of speech on a standard measure of linguistic complexity (MLU) 

Similar effects of different language usa 
been noted by others. Nelson (1973) 


ge by adults to young children have 


^ observing the language environment of young 
children in the home, concludes: *Thus, the most salient relationships between 


mother and child speech are those involving the mother's active role in directing the 
child’s behavior, which has a negative impact, and of responding to his verba 
behavior, which has a positive impact" (p. 93). Question-asking, higher mean 
length of utterance to child and verbal acceptance were central components of a 
maternal "responsive" style. Controlling and rejecting interactions were more 
frequent in a “directing” style. These speech styles seem to be similar to those 
defined as informative vs control-oriented systems, respectively, in the present study 
and the Tizard et al. work, and there are similarities in Nelson’s findings in relation 
to their effect on the children’s comprehension skills. 
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H TO THE INSTITUTIONALIZED К D: 


Finally 
y, our findi 
character ings suggest that 1 i 
acterized a3. mone "reddemt- ess controlling speech patter ў ; 
soe Scale (King pi Woo o in dm ek ыа ie у кок 
« > al., 7 гасі 
ypes of instruments provi \ 971). These moderate relationships fs ca dif iui 
ы of stafl-resident Hie a: armies validation of both measure: ndi € 
of the fre interaction in instituti s as indices of the 
quency of inf. 1 in institutional settings. Howev 
: бүтү ‚ Howe 
ж provided in these а е speech апа ће ККМР a not weed e wn 
2 one of these r Miser iniy ien settings is not unitary—a change Ы 2 us 
: а г 
rae oe beyond iom € not imply a change in the other. We shall oe О 
г dynamics of sucl шг stereotypes of “good” or “bad” care, to d : wen 
adequat h residential faciliti p to Cee 
ely pro acilities, and to find way i ; 
promote the development of their residents ways of insuring that they 


SUMMARY 
n, developed by Tizard et al. 


An ob: 
servati 
tional measure of adult speech to childre 
tarded adults. The measure 


(1972) wa 
categorizes pies е applied to residences for re 
[ов шы urbain of staff talk to residents as “control” and *informa- 
ie was more com с ‘the findings of Tizard et al. (1972)— "informative" staff 
comprehension abilities Е. its frequency was associated with resident language 
tan y of cars Siovided the speech measure was related to another index of the 

gets” was also fo in such facilities. Ability (mental age) of resident speech 

und to affect the frequency of informative remarks by staff. 
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Apparatus r 

A specially constructed reaction-time apparatus was used in the competition phase of the experi- 
ment. This apparatus consisted of a metal box 9 in. wide, 6 in. deep, and 6 in. high. At the bottom 
of the front panel were two push buttons, 5 in. apart. The left hand button was labeled “Get Ready 
and the right hand one “Go”. Immediately above each button was a small red light bulb which 
could be activated from an adjacent control room. At the top of the panel were two windows, each 
containing neon numerical indicator tubes which, when activated from the control room, illuminated 
numerical values. The left hand window was labeled “Other Boy’s Score” and the right hand one 
“Your Score”. 

Aggression was assessed by an aggression machine which was similar to ones employed in previous 
experiments with children (Perry and Perry, 1974). It consisted of a panel with 10 push button 
switches and two lights, one red and one blue, mounted on top. 


Procedure 


The subjects were sent individually by their teacher to the experimental room. For half the sub- 
jects in each anger arousal and competition condition the experimenter was a female in her late 
thirties; for the other half it was a male in his late twenties. In the first phase of the experiment, sub- 
jects were asked to sketch and colour a picture of their school. They were urged to do their best on this 
task, as afterwards their picture would be shown to another child whose job it would be to evaluate 
their effort. Each subject was shown a box containing 10 tokens and told that the other child would 
evaluate the subject’s drawing by determining how many tokens it was worth. It was explained that 
the more tokens the peer removed, the more poorly he considered the drawing. The subjects in the 
anger arousal condition were shown three attractive prizes and were told they would earn their 
choice of the prizes if the other boy left five or more tokens for the subject. No mention of a prize 
was made to boys in the no anger arousal group, but they were told their drawing would be similarly 
evaluated. Upon questioning, all subjects understood the evaluation procedure, and most seeme 
to work enthusiastically and diligently on their assignment. 

After 5 min, the experimenter took the child's drawing and box of tokens to an adjacent rooms 
where the peer (whose identity would remain unknown to the subject) was presumably located. 
For subjects in the anger arousal condition, the experimenter returned with only two tokens in the 
box which he gave to the subject to count and commented, “It looks like the other boy doesn't think 
you deserve a prize". He then removed the prizes from view. For the other subjects, he returne 
with all 10 tokens and remarked, “It looks like the other boy really liked your picture”. Previous 
research has demonstrated that arbitrary and negative evaluations of one’s work (Hartmann, 1969) 
and prevention from obtaining a desired goal (Perry and Perry, 1974) successfully serve to arouse 
subjects’ reported anger against the source of their misfortune. 3 

'The competition phase of the experiment immediately followed. An attempt was made to devise 
a competitive situation which clearly satisfied the requirements of Deutsch’s (1949) theoretic? 
statement of what operations should characterize competition. Competition was describe 
Deutsch as a social situation where ** *X? obtains his goal only if A, B, C do not obtain theirs, 01! 
‘X’ obtains his goal, A, B, C cannot obtain theirs". The experimenter explained to subjects assigne 
to the two competition conditions that they would now play a “game of speed” with the other boy 
to see which was “the faster sport”. The subjects were then introduced to the reaction-time apparatus: 
They were instructed to press the “get ready button” each time the light above it came on and to 
keep holding it down until the “go light" came on. They were then to press the *'go button" а? 
quickly as possible. It was explained that the boy in the next room had a machine exactly like their? 
that they would be playing the game at the same time and that whoever got to the “go button 
first would earn a point for that trial. The subjects’ attention was drawn to the fact that scores or 
each player in the form of running totals would be on display at the top of the machine and that t 
first one to get to 10 would win. At this point the experimenter indicated he would go to the adjace" 
room where he would monitor both boys’ performance and control the presentation of lights ап“, 
scores. Thereafter, 14 reaction-time trials ensued, at approximately 10-sec intervals. The boy® 
scores varied from trial to trial in a predetermined order, except that in the successful competitio? 
condition the subjects appeared to win on 10 trials (thus winning the competition) and in the ur 
successful competition on only 4 (thus losing it). 
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suggest that either an anger arousing or a competitive experience (of either variety) 
may be enough to produce increased intensities of aggression. Although the intensity 
data shed no light on the specific effect of winning a competition, as under ncither 
condition or anger arousal was there a significant difference between boys who won 
the contest and those who lost it, they argue against the idea that competition, in 
any form, serves to diminish aggressive responding. 

More informative results bearing on the specific effect of winning a competition 
against one’s frustrator were obtained from the analysis of subjects’ duration scores. 
This analysis yielded a significant interaction between anger arousal and competition 
condition, F (2, 96) = 3-52, p < 0-05. The means for this interaction are given in 
Table 1. The pattern of the interaction was explored by ¢ tests, again by examining 
the effects of competition at each level of anger arousal. When boys had been 
angered, „winning the competition produced greater duration of aggression than 
either losing the competition, ¢ (96) = 4-25, p < 0:01, or not competing, ¢ (96) = 
4-73, p < 0-01. Durations in the latter two conditions were not significantly different. 
When boys were not angry, however, losing the competition led to longer durations 
than either winning it, ¢ (96) = 2-14, p < 0-05, or not competing, t (96) = 246, 
b < 0:05. The durations of these latter two groups were not significantly different. 

These results provide clear-cut evidence on the effects of winning a contest 
against an agent of frustration in elementary school boys. Contrary to a prediction 
stemming from catharsis theory, the angered boys behaved more aggressively if they 
had beaten their opponent than if they had lost or not competed at all. These results 
are most easily interpreted within social learning theory (Bandura, 1973). Probably, 
boys who have been angered by a peer are motivated to even the ы In naturalis- 
tic settings this behaviour may take the form of aggressive retaliation but especially 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLING AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Those working in special schools often feel that the quality of the ‘education’ 
(using the term in its widest sense) provided in them could not be maintained 
within ordinary schools. If we are not prepared to put into ordinary schools com- 
parable resources (and so far, with some exceptions, we have not been prepared to 
do this) then the facilities are likely to be inferior but there is no logical reason why 
they should be, as examples from other countries such as Sweden have shown. 

For many people ‘special education’ still means ‘special schools’. A more useful 
approach, adopted by the Council for Exceptional Children in the U.S.A. (EFL, 
1974) is to think in terms of a continuum of provision ranging from placement of a 
child in an ordinary class with no modifications to placement in highly specialized 
residential institutions. The main points along the continuum are: (1) ordinary class 
full-time with no extra help; (2) ordinary class full-time but ancillary help provided; 
(3) ordinary class (child’s base) part-time but withdrawn part-time to ‘resource 
room’ or similar special facility; (4) special class (base) part-time, ordinary class 
for selected activities only; (5) special class full-time other than for ‘social’ activities 
(meals, play-time, etc.); (6) day special school (base) formally linked to an or- 


dinary school; (7) day special school without such links; (8) boarding special school; 
(9) residential hospital school. 


Type 3 provision (in an ordinary class but supported by a school tresourct 
centre") has not yet been widely developed in this country. However, in Sw € 
where national policy is to place all handicapped children fü ordinary schools 
(Lundstrom, 1972; Stenholm, 1974), in Denmark, and in parts of the , 
(EFL, 1974; Birch, 1974) this system (along with, in Sweden, the use of compa y 
teachers who work with the child in the ordinary class) is fast replacing speca 
aced many special schools) as the main “2 
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impaired children and disturbed children, the child being withdrawn to the specially 
mut and specially equipped resource centre for as much individual help as he 
quires. 

W hile a large proportion of the resources allocated to supportive services within 
ordinary schools go, in both Sweden and Denmark, towards helping children with 
Intellectual difficulties much support is also available for disturbed children. Sweden 
5 experimenting with the ‘school day centre’ which provides within the ordinary 
school a supportive environment available to the child not only during the school 
day but also before and after school-hours proper. The centres are staffed by teachers, 
leisure Supervisors and matrons working in close co-operation with the school psycho- 
logist and social worker. In Denmark the ‘support/observation’ class provides a 
a base to which children with emotional and adjustment ate d 
mz ин for varying periods. In Britain some experiments of this kind are = 

ade (e.g. Chalk, 1975). However, “far too many children who may be describe 
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Anderson’s study (1973) of the placement of physically handicapped children in 
ordinary primary schools suggested that while children with purely physical dis- 
orders (e.g. congenital limb abnormalities) cope well both socially and intellectually, 
many children with neurological abnormalities and their teachers need greatly 
improved advisory and supportive services. These could best be provided if groups 
of handicapped children were placed in selected ordinary schools and given extra 
help either through a special class or resource room system. Research into the 
effectiveness of special class compared to special school placement (using matched 
groups) for cerebral-palsied and spina bifida children is currently being carried out 
by my colleague, Christine Cope. Preliminary findings suggest no difference in 
academic attainments between the two groups; data on the social and emotional 
development of the children is now being analysed. Comparisons between special 
classes showed major differences in the amount of social and academic integration 
achieved; the key factors underlying these differences seemed to be administrative 
and organizational, i.e. related to policy, design and staffing, rather than to the 
nature of the children's handicaps. 
Little evaluation has been done of the efficacy of different kinds of provision for 
the large numbers of children with psychiatric disorders. Only a minority of such 
children (1 in 5 in the L.O.W. Study (Rutter et al., 1970)) are receiving any kind of 
treatment and/or special educational provision and the authors refer to our ‘vast 
areas of ignorance’ on such questions as the treatment of anti-social disorders, the 
use of special schools and the use of remedial educative techniques. Those who do 
receive ‘special educational treatment’ are unlikely to receive it in an ordinary 
school. Thus figures for January 1972 (DES, 1974b) shows that of the 14,208 
children diagnosed as ‘maladjusted’, 18-7% were in special day and 25:8% 17 
special boarding Schools (some being schools for maladjusted and some for He: 
pupils) while a further 22-9% were on the register of independent schools. Only 15 % 
were Іп special classes or units within ordinary schools, the remainder (17:690) being 
recorded under ‘other’ provision. à 
rae name me provement jy the placement sch 
е children in special schools? Again there is an аш 
although Kolvin and his colleagues at on 
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The Е 
Xperimental S 
Lond tudy of Freudian i 
ndon, 1973. pp. xv + 405. 04.90 Theories. Н. J. Eysenck and С. D. Witson. Methuen, 


PsycHoANAL а 

геру; YSIS, it seems, i А 

posed several уна uui but won't lie down. To prove it the authors of this book have 

vis Mus, anid whos. pi rae have been chosen on the ground that people whose judgment 

ү € “Freudian” Sane. быс апа expertise is unquestioned (by whom?)’’, consider them to 

guide oe “allows dte ; ul being ‘followed by a critical discussion” which (according 

Жз = as to how to approach o orm their own opinions while providing helpful suggestions and 

T ill fall S reach thes) : experimental studies with a critical mind”. And, in case those 
a highly vulnerabl right opinions, there is an epilogue to persuade them that psychoanalysis 

€ position" and ripe for replacement by a “new paradigm". И 


nfortu 
select; nately, confid i 
tion procedure so wis la the authors’ flair for rigorous paradigms is not enhanced by a 
usly open to bias. Moreover, most of the predictions tested are only 
mselves expressed so diffusely that it is 


tenuo 
usly deri 

rive 
S A reni E ue the theories cited—which are the 

e n я 

ы any support дА Pea а be validated. The authors’ conclusion that these studies “give 

ant, udian concepts and theories" is therefore neither surprising nor very 
gives way to frank attack—and, it 
d's early paper on Little Hans are 
laint that “по analyst has ever 
t also be agreed that the cause 
*treaction-formation'* 


With ch 
my apter 1 а 

КО admitted, ^ ча кенч change—simulated objectivity 
Point t to fault, and pable hit is scored. The criticisms of Freu 
o Pi to the failings Pryohoanslyste should take seriously the comp: 
is eli hoanalysis is Ка» account or disowned its reasoning”. It mus 
Used in pa applied to m when the (nevertheless genuine) concept 
hypothesi book to ensure E that ‘Freud cannot lose” (p. xii); yet neither need it fear the device 

in fact © does receive s nat he cannot win—consisting in the assertion, when some *Freudian 
Putatic, ery ready to hh ers apa support, that it was first suggested by someone else (Freud was, 
Psychothera Sa пен acknowledgement himself). More insiduous is the continual im- 
mself implied py is in some way incompatible with conditioning theory. On the contrary 
terms f evelopment ,and many later analysts have explicitly recognized) it is hard to see how 
learni of neurosis or its resolution by psychotherapy could be explained except in 


Thing, 
his context, except as а cadenza 


to di apter 20, о 
tog ay virtuosity ox other hand, cannot be taken seriously in t 
ate readers in oe Eysenckian trumpet—or perhaps fiddle, since it is irresponsible to profess 
reader © authors’ ow (€ objective assessment of scientific evidence, while expecting them to take on 
Sider (whether or n interpretation of the results of obscure statistical procedures. The discerning 
r Prese z overlapping) ı versed in statistical methods) will look askance at the claim that two (con- 
чаб the incid, 8) clusters emerging on a chart, aftera complex series of esoteric manipulations, 
че gra sification” ofw of two so ill-defined and subjective categories as neurosis and psychosis 
Bi Sae 0, of which amounted to 29%—adjustable to 21% by drawing à line by eye through 
ct 
Useless entific hen ey issues? If “there is remarkable unanimity . . . that psychoanalysis is not in 
TY" (in which case, as the authors point out, “such books as this are @ priort 
is? Freud’s paramount achievement 
f which a patient's 


as qo; hy re 
о Proach 1 
Psychoanalysts for not trying to prove it is 
ans 0! atie 
deconditioning) 
ibed as transference 


motio invent an ; 
thro nal di indes ace ee psychotherapeutic relation—by 16 
th ich tials Proper bandit be directly examined and alleviated ( 

q; 8Peut; €s the treat ing of some basic phenomena, including those he € Я 

iScpeqi 1C reaction ment possible), counter-transference (which makes 1t difficult) and the negative 

and Wit Ed by the E duly if not understood, makes it impossib e). Such an instrument is no more 

On cannot yy -dating of some early speculations than is the telescope or microscope. Eysenck 

€ expected to know of the informed and cogent criticisms continually directed 


hat are 
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by psychoanalysts themselves to various aspects of "classical and other psychoanalytic theories, but 
they should realize the futility of trying to assess any complex technical subject from the outside. 
Perhaps, however, this book’s best claim to our attention is as a flagrant illustration of the reason 
why psychiatry is in a self-perpetuating rut—namely that one group of psychiatrists (or clinical 
psychologists), faced with the same empirical data as their colleagues, will come to profoundly 
different conclusions. Eysenck has elsewhere claimed that whether or not he is personally biased 
against psychotherapy is irrelevant, since scientific statements must be allowed to stand on their 
own feet regardless of the motives of their proponents. That he can say this is clear demonstration 
of the truth of its contrary. Scientific statements are obviously not self-verifying—their truth ОГ 
falsity needs to be assessed by people. And workers in psychiatry cannot hope to make reliable 
judgements unless they follow the example of those in other scientific and technical fields and first 
calibrate their instruments—in this case their own mental apparatus, which when considering the 
problems of other minds is especially liable to bias against correct results. Though lacking in rigour» 
Eysenck’s own paper on the effectiveness of psychotherapy—also included here (chaper 21)—does 
add weight to the general impression that psychotherapy as a whole has not been conspicuously 
successful. But this could have been predicted from the above hypothesis, since many people presume 
to do psychotherapy not only without adequate instruction, but also without first being freed from 
the distorting effects of their own early conditioning. A. C. WooDMANSEY 


Families and Family Therapy. SALvApon Minucutn. Tavistock Publications, London, 1974. 
рр. viii + 264. Index 4 pp. £4.35. 


IN тне field of family therapy there are those therapists who prefer a more active approach and those 
who prefer a more passive interpretative approach, and the theoretical frameworks in which family 
therapists work can be derived from psychoanalysis, learning theory or systems theory. Minuchin 
18 quite active in his approach and bases his theoretical formulations firmly on the foundation ° 
systems theory. In his understanding of the family, he is usually more concerned with the relation 
ships revealed by the use of words than the information imparted by the words themselves. In this 


erm cai tais than in his Families of the Slums, he relates his practice of family therapy 4 
15 thinking about the system and structure of the famil : in family therapy» 
this is an exceptionally valuable synthesis, ily, and to anyone interested in family 


Structural family therapy, 


arricrs» 
distance, enmeshment, allianc 


as practised by Minuchin, uses sociological concepts such as B inking 
es, battles, overprotection and neglect, which derive from the thin! v 
Haley and Bateson. Where Minuchin makes a uP!d 


these concepts to the treatment of families in 


c of 
both 


E : " у approach, the therapi modate t° 
family members, which entails accepting thei > pist must first accom: 


m door shut. Meanwhile, the family j* "or 


1: 
€course to verbal battles, through 4 on ne 
ue Montalvo congratulates a mother 
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pei eats daughter's reading abilities, which the mother had dismissed as being very poor—a 
he sus Mic ess of accommodating and restructuring in the same intervention. At a later stage, 
light. gested t hat the mother should spend some time teaching the same daughter, who was prone to 
Süt small fires in their flat, how to strike matches safely. 
oo ar the book is taken up with the transcripts of actual family interviews and these are 
inte porse with comments by Minuchin on what is happening during the interview. There are 
‘erviews with normal couples, and interviews with families with various problems. The fact that 
Sero quie een: at the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic means that most of these families pre- 
chavi with problems in the children, which range from diabetes, enuresis and anorexia nervosa nf 
гй our problems and depression. However, there was one fascinating case in which a depresse 
d: who wished to remain the only “patient” in his family, was persuaded to reveal that his wife 
rie with enjoying sexual intercourse, and the definitive treatment consisted of an Agen 
nme o problem along the lines of Masters and Johnson. As a true follower a иг: 
open ane 's much more interested in family transactions than in either шр. of i = es 
richer On of emotion. As compared with behaviourists, his approach is less иа 
convinein, more varied, and his transcripts of cases with the accompanying puel pee e 
strengthe aoe more objective measures of improvement in the families "ec atn aa 
Proact ned the book, and perhaps it is in this direction that the potentialities [9 ystems 2 
= Seale perhaps be more fully exploited. However, the book is a brilliant and convincing 


account of stru . i d in the treatment of 
: tural fz , interested in 
Children Red е family therapy, and should be read by anyone M. J. CROWE 


The Seige, Middlesex, England, 


1972 


Ciara Cramorne Park. Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, 


* рр. 269. 45р. 
x Р т 
ase study of an autistic child from an unusual angle: from the point of idi d 
a ud the child. It gives a vivid and agonising picture of what it is ede hes ofeach 
children, livi. S. Tischler has pointed out in moving papers on his work wit vith a child with any 
> ‘ving with a child with the handicap of autism is worse than living Ms he calls Ellie, sets 
of handicap. In spite of this, Mrs. Park, the mother of the autistic Т бы child’s autism. 
cei this handicap—or, as she terms it, to lay seige to yaa She writes: 
She ew Words are an encouragement and a warning to all Ош” inattention, silence, suspicion 
are only q fe engs fortify themselves in many ways. Numbness, weakness, ron the experience gained in my 
Stege of Ејр; © of the materials out of which the personality constructs ts walls. to help any one is an arrogance. 
But Eli; tte I mount smaller sieges. Each one is undertaken with hesitation; to try to ul. But where I fail; 
16 15 there to remind me that to fail to try is a dereliction. Not all my steges aer apt is impossible. 
ever f, that 1 fail because of my own clumsiness and inadequacy, not becat son, however remote, however 
e o midable the fortifications, they can be breached. I have not found one pèrs mo iven, the most precious 
is i is nol wish for what he ra to fight. Of all the things that Mi ж citadel һе сап 
тись, the Iaith experienc has transformed into certain knowledge; that ms 
е nan being awaits his besieger." i to ge 
е Sting hole of the book is a md a family trying out and S auk 
"ерец, ена n ember of their family. They evolve her tn — "described in the short space 
a пев *. Their methods — d e fascinating and readable 


Other Sort 
ош to try 
*r conc] 

E 


( 
ave learned 


t in touch with 


th are not always 


review hindered by the “experts”. 
Story of he, The reader should buy the paperback for himself and геа! ct with her in the end by 
Slow W this family wrestled with the unresponsive Ellie, to z — Park is 
ruggles. It i ing and moving record. б is book. Mrs. Раг“ 1 
ou €alth workers of к ; discipline will learn much from reading up Ellie. Psychiatrists 
and € у detailed in telling i sia д birth and developmental poet parents will fin 
much Pi potherapists will find much of interest here. Professional wor = lizabeth Irvine, 2 well- 
nown ec €spect in the family’s devoted and sustained efforts. No wonder ‘vith the respect of опе 
Professional a worker of long experience quotes from Mrs. Park’s mien writes: 
al for another, Дд, hiki psychotherapist I echo Mrs. Irvine who 
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7 i й le 
** I have written about this book at some length because of its scarcity value. It makes my point about the mora 


iati i ] e is 
of parents, about their need for encouragement and appreciation, and about how easily and how often this morali 
2 d . . 
not only neglected but unintentionally undermined.” 
Mrs. Parks herself writes thus: 


Mrs. Parks would have found a greater numb; 
less obtuse than some of the ones she describes 


А the 
autistic child and will give hope to parents who have children like Ellie that if they can tane t 
almost unbearable strain, with enormous dedication and devotion the children may achieve 5 


Frances 'T'USTIN 


sty? 

Genetic Studies in Mental Subnormality. Part |. Familial Idiopathic Severe Рабава 

The Question of a Contribution by X-linked Genes. В. C. Care Davison. Part ae 
Application of Genetic Principles to Screening for Metabolic Disorders: The Leybo 


d 
Grange Survey of Mentally Subnormal Siblings. Peter N, Swirt, Рипар Е. n 973. 
Joun D. Sruppy, Special Publications No. 8. Br. J. Psychiat. Headley Brothers Ltd., Kent, 

р.х + 82. £2. 


IN AN ideal world every case referred to an 


tres, impose subs 

d upon cases with fair Possibility of positive findings. дү of cases 

identification of syndromes of known aetiology, the majority Em p 

remain in the category “of unknown aetiology” or “idiopathic”. ilies 
5 book both start from the Proposition that investigation of fam! 


: star ity 12 
er is affected is likely to reveal those cases of mental subnormality 
tors may be identified, 
with the know; 


A this 
^ n excess of males over female mental defectives, 
excess being more marked with m 


ore severe defi 


Е Н es. Dermatoglyphic findings supporte 
al contribution made by X-linked inheritance towards the 


ions for genetic advice are discussed, 


xcess 


h 
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amongst the hete 
that these were lbs to m mass af совно resulting, à 
kely а g in mental зи ity. е: 
ll ына, such аз "hod orien e rare and that some would Е е ho е 
нант study, Swift, Benson and t me at subnormality hospitals. For inclusion in their 
deito уш siblings, so as to ho cfully У chose as their criterion the occurrence of mental sub- 
E эп ше Davison paper, е анга рери with et risk of inherited metabolic 
: g Ж o aaben e c arked preponderance of males. T! d 
а families eit пы суры with the Oxford study because Swift et Kar sene 
= -— certain affected "- e эн LQ. up to 60, recognising that even this higher figure may 
ae hin’ normal renee i на | есацѕе with certain inborn errors of metabolism intelligence may 
Siblings) and тиза а pic үз. Davison applied stricter I.Q. criteria (up to 50 for both 
m ae within retarded groups. Т} wn including mild mental handicap with І.О "ғ up to 80 and 
res ch two or more edd a families in the Leybourne Grange study produced four cases 
chemical abnorma siblings excreted excessive amounts of unusual amino acids, four new 
NE, detailed cuna PME ina small-scale study of S.S.N. inpatients at one hospital! 
ing to make similar of methods and individual findings will be invaluable to investigators 
ar studies in other hospitals and residential communities for severe subnormals, 


With a faj 
ат pros 
spect of disc A 
iscovering у; en 
g yet more new diseases. P. GRAHAME WOOLF 


Biolo 
БУ and Know 
1 H 
edge. Jean Pracer. Edinburgh University Press, 1971, pp. 384. £4.00. 


MUST beg; 
egin by Savi 
Saying w 1 5 ui 
g what this book is and what it is not. It is an extended essay in epistemology. 
vo disciplines that may 


Taws compari 
We! pariso; 
| m very EM the problems that face research scientists in tw 
airly гено with екрешенге, poe One of these is the study of the development of cognition 
Tegard s analogy between e he other is the study of evolution. The book seeks to establish a 
Problems the range of eae two fields of enquiry in regard to the problems that they pose, in 
i not oe and in regard to the eptual models that can guide the scientist in his approach to these 
kis сец eduction to the ps ie for selecting the most fruitful of these alternatives. The book 
Branteg ау not an rei a d: hology of learning, nor is it an introduction to the study of evolution. 
in the reader uction to both, whatever that might be. On the contrary, it takes for 
a reasonable degree of familiarity with both fields. Inevitably, one wonders 


Wheth 
er the p, 
бб 
"s briefly, акш to an imaginary reader. 
К i . . . 
ny mi how it is fee is as follows. The central problem for genetic epistemology is to 
ташыр rience; theo; man arrives at an interpretation of the universe that eventually goes beyond 
For Beat ical matic, can and often does precede experimental verification, and the invention of 
en olutionary the 5 precedes the discovery of physical phenomena that they serve to interpret. 
Species 1045 oa central problem is to describe how the genetic programming can provide 
objec 8, Intelligence ation of exceedingly complex, vastly different, yet amazingly well adapted 
plana world ou knowledge” which is a better translation in this context) is adapted to its 
ati RG М А М ses? Р 
5 eis of that iam adapted to their environment. The problem is to prov ide a plausible 
emp; PStemo] ion. 
H MIC} О; 5 Е 
intera eism Бако Piaget finds three approaches; rationalism or a priorism (from Plato to Chomsky?); 
Ctionj. "m a in the form of classical behaviourism (including Skinnerian theory); and 
Which arwinism laget’s own theory of equilibration. Likewise in evolution he finds three theories; 
Actionis Changes um which genetic mechanisms are shielded from the environment, ev aem 
à > i i kind of inter- 
Ta ip gel nie as the product of environmental forces, and a kini 
alo; e thi ington. 
li Ey sti ird soluti г ошай Ме 
ink bere holds, Me m each case, and comparing it with one or both of the other two, 
op ing” СП а given stim, Ў aviourism sees each reaction as evide 
(7 th gen neo-Darwinisn ulus and a given response (an exaggera 
He nis qt УР. By onn sees each gene as independently governing, 
о : 9D. within th, rast Piaget regards intelligent behaviour as j 
€ mind (or brain) of the subject. Similarly Waddingto 


tig in 
n ере 
of ndentl 
9 B б . 
tes aD the B пона another. Successful differentiation, OF adaptation, 
' ome, with certain genes or groups of genes determining th 
11. Moreover; just as Piage 


of acting di 
8 directly on the behaviour of the ce 


tion, but let 
or contri 
the product of 
n Insis 
requires an organisa- 
e action of other 
t sees the scheme 
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as accommodating to the exigencies of the environment—within the limits of its own кашы 
change, so Waddington sees the ош as responsive, but not infinitely responsive, to environme: 
i à are structuralists. 
a oes Басі that Piaget is the outstanding pioneer in his own field and it is apparent a 
he is well-versed in the relevant aspects of contemporary biological theory. The analogies оза 
draws are compelling and even exciting. The problems are certainly real enough in both nelas: = 
one must admit that the biological analogy does not illuminate the question of just how the se 
progresses from one level of understanding to another, what kind of generality attaches to dein , 
and so on, which are crucial problems for Piagetian theory. Nor does the psychological analogy » 
to elucidate the precise ways in which the genome (if it exists) responds to the environment. Bo 
theories are as yet over-ambitious and, to that extent, speculative. А 
Опе is therefore left with the question; cui bono? 1 suppose there are some philosophers of science 

in English speaking countries and more in Europe, who will find in this book much food for though 
They will certainly need to work at it for it is one of the most difficult books I have encountercc 
This is partly because it takes so much for granted, partly because Piaget can never resist the tempta 
tion to explore every by-way as he comes to it, which makes his argument unnecessarily difficult i 
follow, and partly because his own style is dense and the translation is over literal. Е, A. LUNZER 


Clinical Supervision of the Psychiatric Resident. D. B. Scuusrer, J. J. Sanpr and О. № 
THALER. Brunner/Mazel, Inc., New York, 1972. PP- v + 334. $10.00. 


IT 15 GooD to see a new book devoted to clini i isi 


psychiatry—it is often a biological or epide; 
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Ins 

ummary this ; 

tape ге ary this is a wi 

corders a welcome boo! 

are no substitute fc k but could have been more 
or hard work and accurate ob: carefully prepared. Unfortunatel 

servation. 4 ely 

т Jonn Stem 

ER 


Bladde 
r Control 
Korvix ol and Enuresi T 
м К.С. Мм ai c Clinics i 
Hein + MacKerrr in Developmental Medici 
emann, London, 1973, eue R. bgp ie Spastics eme ae Fe Eaten Bp de 
3. pp. xvi + 328. £6.20. ical Publications 


Exu 
RESIS to | 
tom j 9 be sure i 
in the enti 5 а common c s 
Parents and rats field of HOME е arguably the most commonly еп : 
this be justifi ү doctor. Neverthel psychiatry. Admittedly too it can ы ра single symp- 
is based ed? In his i ess, to devote a whole. atious for the child, hi 
Profi is introduct a whole text exclusively to the subj SAN 
бав us DR Sir Marti ory remarks to the I i y to the subject—how cai 
mpli&ed dic do айна Кой Sun e International Colloqui CUN а 
тщ: са disord, 1 explains its raison d’ s quium on which this book 
actoria sorder. Familiari tams aison d'etre. Enuresis, he remi i PE 
al basis of its сс with it lulls us into tds e serum us, is a deceptively 
ion and treatment. Re-examining these pt mes een] and Mie 
ifferent facets therefore 


can be 
не: са цер 
its ing ul exercise j 
rcasin; cise in helpi 
g emphasi ping us to a i 
is upon objectiv ppreciate the changing patter i Н А 
bjective research, and its н. а. аы аа ы 
nce upon other dis- 
yet 


“Iplines, Bladd 
it is ‘minute er control may not in i 
is particulars" in itself rank as a subje 

ў arge d eo aPhasize Deed nr that arca, die d oe FAM ВЕЕ 
ч аиса ssi eir ais d ferent aspe туне — an international Sp dmm 
ЖЕ о consider ves em. Thus, under physi y, М 1 i 
Ше Renetics potentially ж.а аша become dry, the Le m | Mme uen 
amined, md edwetting ani process. There follow several papers dealing with e ide i D. 
“8. depth lide, v miscellany of topics in which alleged association with adel 
. ‚ neuro-physiological concomitants, and certain аана of eme | 


УЧшлецоп 
Doug 1916 of 
uglas Psychologi 

Douglas examines the eat factors i 

is =й their Isles the impact of E is amply restated by various workers from differing standpoints 

lisorder in sir of Wight data on essful events in the pre-school child: Rutter and his colleagues 

elation to the аы, while Shaffer undertakes a masterly over-view of emotional 

nt; while Graham contributes a salutory paper setting out the 


У con PSychiatri ; 
t ic 
rast, t] practice as a standard treatment approach. 
nt is ably argued by other 


Contriby m 
rev; t case fo: 

mina involvemen i tbi hee pem cover conditioning treatment; Blackwell and Currah 
Бере ©? readable as a means of су gs oe presents a persuasive brief for planned on-going 
By erspective resume, full of aie enuretic problem; while Meadow, in a balanced and 
оу COmpariso: » Capping it with a pl ical common-sense, restores this treatment spectrum to its 
бшсу nd his the filial section n for confidence to be sustained—not least by the therapist. 
i i "Workers, aimed of the book is rather discouraging- A sophisticated project by 
at applying cluster analysis to the task of predicting therapeutic 
essive in design, but by contrast, 


read rather dauntingly. 


арр? 15, to be 
Sure, la : 
» laudable in conception and certainly impr 
for research prospects, 


Отур į 
Sini 
R Ong the lts practical impli 
he S is Ns of ien dist Likewise, guidelines for the future 
"eflec T wi ec fhe nost aet who present their personal summaries 
10n, that coe this ce dep ui and yet it leaves us with the nagging thought that 
"1 no bad thing ise, it has raised more questions than it answers. Perhaps, on 
Avion. | Pup PINKERTON 
rM, 
, 8nd Odificat; 
T, A. H. Ro cation in Educational А . 
DEN. Charles С. onal Settings. Edited by R. D. Krem, W. G- HAPKIEWICZ 
. Thomas, Illinois, 1973. pp. xv + 352- $14.95. 


(гаф: OLLE: 
ditors claim that 


ately relevant to 
5 of the Atlantic. 
] techniques 
ds of the 


rs. The E 
as immedi 
d both side 
of behavioura 
levant to the nee 


pective teache 
ly been seen 
is widesprea 
the rapid rise 
ted as more ге 


CTION of 


cou ! Papers is ai А 
tses і ѕ aimed primarily at pros 


H 
W Practj n educati 
being a on мар at least LN psychology have rare 
H H a i 
Praes, APblied к American a m teachers. Such a view 
TÉ hg teach assroom diff » the past decade has seen 
e Bg; cher. culties and these are presen 


“Чогу ba 
Ve select 
ed 33 papers—one original, five previously unpublished, and the re- 
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maining 27 from 13 different journals. Most of the papers will not be readily available in college of 
education libraries, so that this book should make them available to a wider audience. . 

The papers are grouped in four sections—Operant principles; Respondent principles; Т Eu 
training; Issues and problems. The first section is the longest and most important. A number 0 
well-known studies illustrate the principles and application of operant conditioning to a wide range 
of problems. Children of all ages are discussed, and it is clear that the experimenters arc sophisticated 
people, well aware of the complexities of the classroom situation. The section on respondent con- 
ditioning is to be welcomed in an area where operant work has predominated. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that some other studies of the treatment of school phobia were not included, but at least it 
iti l setting. The section on teacher training 15 
ning children is clearly established, different 


ways of training teachers are only just being evaluated 


in educational settings. Unfortunately, no examples are 


А eee A Jorth 
given of applications outside the Nor 
American educational system. This is a major weakness foi 


oe : stems 
r British readers. Our educational syste! 


time, if used in colleges (as it should be) this "ULE 
aspirant teachers to a usable technology. \\плллм YUU 


— ; А s Е "-- eis се, 
ALL PSYCHOTHERAPISTS use certain concepts daily in their work; insight, transference, resistan 


$ em 
etc. but how many analysts even know how they originated and developed and can define Mie 
which the authors of this basic textbook res 


in Freud 4 


P re 
sequent Psychoanalysts, Some bias creeps uk on 
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intelligence test. In the whole, the psychologists felt that it should be retained but should form a 
minor part of the full assessment procedure and might be left to non-psychologists to administer. 
It was felt that as most children in schools for the S.S.N. had an Г.О. under 50, as ascertained by 
SMO’s, there was no point in further intelligence testing as this did not help in planning treatment. 
This questioning, of what had appeared to be a basic assumption, was typical of the proceedings 
generally. 

Throughout the book great emphasis is laid on the need to check findings in real life situations 
One of the most fruitful points was the emphasis placed on teaching as following on from assessment. 
The full assessment was concerned with practical activities which must be learned if the child was to 
adapt to his environment. Success in teaching was checked by re-assessment. A lot of time was spent 
on the content and application of this on-going assessment. There seemed to be a consensus of 
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the teacher who is accustomed to a/u discrimination difficulties will find the omission of vowels odd. 

Visual discrimination is assessed by a matching-to-sample technique using letters only. There is 
some attempt at tapping reversals and sequencing skills in this scale but no assessment is made of the 
child’s use of word shape. 

The final scale is called “general ability” and is no more than a simplified scoring for the Draw-a- 
Man test. Apart from the vagueness of the concept of intellectual maturity the use of this part of the 
battery is questionable because of the alarming page of interpretations of errors given. Despite words 
of caution some teachers will fasten on an absence of legs as suggestive of insecurity and one wonders 
if this will be in the child’s best interest. 

The profiles were standardised on 5,500 children aged 4/8 to 5/8. This rather narrow age limit, 
plus the use of a stringent item analysis, means that the scales have a high floor: the visual discrimina- 


tion profile, e.g. omits single letters. Split half reliability is between 0-8 and 0-9 and early versions of 


the whole scale have a predictive validity of between 0-4 and 0-6. No factor analysis is quoted but 
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problem solving, 
teaching 


Woop, Davin, Bruner, JEROME S. and Ross, Gam (1976) The role of tutoring in 
roblem solving. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 89-100. 


uznmary—-3-, 4-, and 5-yr-olds were tutored in the task of constructing a pyramid 
rom complex, interlocking constituent blocks. The results indicate some of the properties 
f an interactive system of exchange in which the tutor operates with an implicit theory 
f the learner’s acts in order to recruit his attention, reduce degrees of freedom in the 
ask to manageable limits, maintain “direction” in the problem solving, mark critical 
atures, control frustration and demonstrate solutions when the learner can recognize 
nem. ‘The significance of the findings for instruction in general is considered. 


maternal and peer, separation, 
monkeys 


——————————— Err———áí—eÉÉ———" аыл À—Ó—sÀ— n—p— 


UOMI, STEPHEN J., COLLINS, Mary L., HARLOW, Harry F. and RuPPENTHAL, GERALD 
1. (1976) Effects of maternal and peer separations on young monkeys. 7. Child Psychol. 
sychiat. 17, 101-112. 


ummary—Rhesus monkeys reared with mothers and peers for the first 6 months of 
fe were subjected to three consecutive 2-week periods of social separations, progressively 
creasing the degree of social isolation for the infants. During each period of social 
"paration—mesh permitting physical contact with mothers, physical but not visual 
=paration from mothers but unlimited access to peers, and finally physical separation 
com both mothers and peers—clear patterns of protest and despair were recorded. 
-eactions to mesh separations were mild relative to the latter two separations, both 
qually debilitating. Following reunion, separated subjects returned to behavior 
atterns similar to those of nonseparated control monkeys. Later in the study mothers 
vere removed permanently from the homecages of all subjects, and all subjects reacted 
vith protest and cessation of play activity. However, there was little evidence of despair 
nd previously separated and control monkeys reacted in similar form despite their 
lifferent early histories. 


minor physical anomalies, 
hypoactivity in girls, 
constitutional defects 


Warpno», M. F., Bett, R. Q. and Gorrine, J. D. (1976) Minor physical anomalies 
and inhibited behavior in elementary school girls. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 113-122. 


Summary—Elementary school girls who tended to be inhibited and socially ill at ease 
had significantly more minor physical anomalies than did girls who were outgoing and 
spontaneous, The procedure to assess anomalies required less than 10 min per child. The 
association of anomalies with inhibition was significant regardless of the effects of poor 
coordination, low І.О .,or high rate of absenteeism. These and previous findings indicate 
that the minor anomalies are associated with a major behavior problem for girls (hypo- 
activity) and with a major behavior problem for boys (hyperactivity). Possible reasons 
for sex differences in behavior associated with the same congenital physical character- 
istics are discussed. 


prior preparatory interval and reinforcement 


KUPIETZ, SAMUEL, S., Camp, JANET А. and WEISSMAN, ARTHUR D. (1976) Reaction time 
performance of behaviorally deviant children: effects of prior preparatory interval and 
reinforcement. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 123-131. 


Summary—-Ihe visual reaction time (RT) of 16 behaviorally deviant and 16 non- 
deviant children was measured by a modified irregular R'T procedure under conditions 
of reinforcement and nonreinforcement. Deviant and nondeviant children were similarly | 
influenced by the prior preparatory interval (PPI), but deviant children were slower in | 
overall response speed. Although reinforcement did not differentially alter the PPI | 
effect in either group, it did succeed in “normalizing? the RT deficit exhibited by | 
deviant children. This latter finding was discussed in terms of motivation level as a | 
basis for the R'T differences observed in this and prior studies using similar clinical 
pediatric populations. 


language use, retarded, 
quality of care 


PRATT, MicHAEL W., BuusrgAp, Dennis С. and Raynes, Norma V. (1976) Attendant 
taff speech to the institutionalized retarded: language use as a measure of the quality 
ff care. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 133-143. 


jummmary—An observational measure of adult speech to children, developed by 
Tizard et al. (1972) was modified and applied to residences for retarded adults. The 
neasure categorizes the major functions of staff talk to residents as **control"' and *'infor- 
nation". Results resembled the findings of Tizard et al. (1972)—‘‘informative’’ staff 
peech was more complex and its frequency was associated with resident language 
omprehension abilities. The speech measure was related to another index of the quality 
f care provided in such facilities. Ability (mental age) of resident speech “targets’’ 
yas also found to affect the frequency of informative remarks by staff. 


anger arousal competition, 
boys’ aggressive behaviour 


?^gERRY, Davip С. and Perry, Louise C. (1976) A note on effects of prior anger arousal 
ind winning or losing a competition on aggressive behaviour in boys. 7. Child Psychol. 17, 
145-149. 

Summary—Boys were either angered or not angered by a peer and then assigned to 
пе of three competition conditions (successful competition, unsuccessful competition, 
yr a no competition control condition). Finally, they were tested for aggression toward 
the peer. Competition led to increases in aggression, although the magnitude of this 
effect depended on level of anger arousal, form of competition and measure of aggression. 
The finding that previously angered boys delivered aversive stimulation of greatest 
duration following successful competition led to the conclusion that winning a com- 
petition reinforces angry children's attempts to even the score with their adversary and 
consequently leads to increases in aggressive responding. 
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CORRELATES OF EGO-LEVEL AND AGENCY- 
COMMUNION IN STAGE REM DREAMS OF 
11-13 YEAR OLD CHILDREN 


Eric W. TRUPIN 
University of Washington 
INTRODUCTION 


THE DREAM material made available by stage REM awakenings has led to numerous 
investigations into the relationship of dream content to waking experience (Foulkes, 
1970). In general, these investigations do not lend support to the notions that dreams 
function to preserve sleep or that they are primarily disguised wish fulfillments 
(Breger, 1969; Foulkes, 1967; Hall, 1966; Ullman, 1962). Freud's (1900) view of the 
dream as servicing the demands of the unconscious by disguising the latent content 
via distortion, condensation, and displacement before it becomes manifest has not 
been substantiated empirically (Ullman, 1962). 

Nor has it been shown that unconscious strivings, which are the obverse of the 
trends a person has emphasized in conscious thought, provide the subject matter 
for dreaming (Cohen and Wolf, 1973). “Complementarity” is the position which 
stresses such unconscious strivings, and it is basically derived from Jung (1960). 

In contrast to the complementarity viewpoint, the “continuity” view takes the 
position that the problems, concerns, and aflects of waking behavior continue to be 
reflected in dreams; that is, a continuous relationship exists between dreaming and 
waking thought and behavior (Shulman, 1969). The continuity position is con- 
Sistent with Adler (1958), who viewed dreams, “. . . in the same line as other move- 
ments and expressions of life...” (p.98). This position has found much support in 
REM dream research (Foulkes, 1973). А 

Studies relating personality variables to dream content (Ben-Horin, 1967; 

Cohen and Wolf, 1973; Foulkes and Rechteschaffen, 1964; Hersen, 1971; Kramer 
et al., 1969; Pivik and Foulkes, 1968) are in harmony with the continuity view. 
Foulkes (1967) reported that characteristically more vivid and unrealistic dream 
content was related to behavioral disorders of waking life in four pre-adolescent 
males, This relationship between disturbed life and disturbed dreams was pursued 
more Systematically in a subsequent study of behaviorally disordered adolescents 
and a contro] group (Foulkes et al., 1969). . 
. The normative nature of REM dream content may also be considered as support- 
lve of the continuity position (Snyder et al., 1968). Representatively sampled REM 
dreams are generally more mundane than bizarre. Children’s dreams, for example, 
are relatively realistic in terms of characters, settings, and activities (Foulkes ef al., 
1967). They contradict Hall's (1966) contention that dreams of children are “dread- 
ful’, traumatic affairs, rather than revolving around daily experience. 
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EGO AND DREAMING 


Thus, waking descriptions of various personality attributes and deficits have 
been shown to correlate with dreams. This evidence of continuity is in conflict with 
the view that dreams are distorted id derivatives but is congruent with the Adlerian- 
Eriksonian model of dreams portraying the needs, struggles, and “јоуѕ” of the ego. 
Ego, “. .. makes it possible for man to bind together the two great evolutionary 
developments, his inner life and his social planning . . ." (Erikson, 1961, p. 149) 
which result in mastery. There is relatively little loss of ego in sleep; it continues to 
gate out cognitions which are irrelevant, and focus on integrating observations 
from the environment of the individual into a coherent framework. 

Such integration in wakefulness assumes different forms according to the develop- 
mental stage at which the individual is functioning. Loevinger and Wessler (1970) 
have hypothesized eight stages of ego development, which closely parallel Erikson's 
(1950). With increasing ego development, interpersonal style moves from thc 
simplist form of autistic behavior to behavior which is “. . . intensive, responsible, 
mutual..." (Loevinger and Wessler, 1970, Vol. 1, p. 6). Individuals are assumed 
to have behaviors which fall into different developmental stages, although “. . . each 
person has some level of core functioning". (Jbid., p. 12). One of the goals of the 
present study is to extend knowledge of ego continuities between dreams and waking 
life by examining whether Loevinger and Wessler's waking assessment scheme for 


level of ego development can predict the level of ego devel yn in st 
а go development shown in stage 


EGO DEVELOPMENT AND SEX DIFFERENCES 


Within all existing formulations of ego development, and within the traditional 
view of “ego strength”, there has been a bias toward describing optimal ego functions 
in masculine terms, rather than looking at the environments of men and women 
separately. Gutmann (1965) formulated a view that the egos of males and females 
develop according to the contingencies of their different environments. His hypo- 
thesis is supported in a study by Carlson (1971) which demonstrated that, “Males 
tend to experience and represent the self in individualistic terms; females tend to 
experience themselves in terms of interpersonal relatedness. . . . These roles cemanat- 
ing from two different psychological ecologies.” (Carlson, 1971, p. 268.) 

The Eriksonian psychosocial view of ego development attributes these differences 
to constitutional factors. For Erikson, boys’ play, fantasies, and dreams are intrusive 
in character, particularly for the preadolescent (Erikson, 1964), while the female 
ego tends more toward incorporativeness and acceptance. There is still controversy 
as to whether these stereotypic, sex-linked modalities are a consequence of inherited 
gender, or whether they reflect learned sex-roles. Either way, however, their 
existence suggests that any investigation of ego development im dreams must be 
sensitive to inter-sex differences in the form such development may take. Thus, a 
second goal of the present study is to determine sex differences H diteamis which 
may express the different paths followed by girls and boys in their ego development. 


AGENCY AND COMMUNION 
The operational translation of Eriksonian modalities which will be employed 
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here derives from Bakan’s (1966) distinction between gender and sex role. “Gender” 
is the anatomical division into male and female. “Sex role" implies a style of relating 
that can be independent of the subject’s gender. Thus, a gendered male can enact 
a female sex-role. Bakan’s modal sex-role constructs are agency (“male”) and 
communion (“female”). Characteristics of agentic functions are libido, assertive 
behavior, aggression, danger, conquest risk, self-sufficiency, and success. Com- 
munion is characterized by social consciousness, interpersonal concerns and interests, 
generosity, and receptivity (Bakan, 1966; Carlson, 1971; Cohen, 1973). 

Carlson (1971) was able to assign agentic and communal themes to subject’s 
responses to specific affective experiences. Males tended to have agentic themes 
while females’ themes were communal. Negative affects tended to be associated 
with agentic themes. 

In a study which did not use physiological monitoring to sample dreams repre- 
sentatively, Cohen (1973) attempted to use agency and communion to discriminate 
“masculine” and “feminine” dreams. He categorized male and female college 
students in terms of masculinity or femininity (sex role), regardless of gender. 
Masculine subjects’ dreams were rated higher on agency than were the dreams of 
feminine subjects. Feminine males had higher measures of communion than did 
masculine males, thus suggesting that learned sex-role, rather than gender, is 
critical to styles of ego representation. 


SEX ROLE DIFFERENCES IN DREAM CONTENT 


In addition to Cohen's (1973) study, a number of other investigations have been 
concerned with sex differences in dream content, although not specifically focusing 
on the agency versus communion dimension. Some of these studies have been 
basically descriptive in nature. Foulkes and Shepherd (1972), for instance, reported 
that boys’ laboratory dreams contained more portrayal of physical activity than 
did girls’, while girls’ dreams had more female-peer characters. ( 

Brenneis (1970) studied young adults’ non-laboratory dream content in order to 
ascertain differences in male and female ego modalities, and attempted to integrate 
content and affect with Erikson’s and Gutmann’s theoretical positions. Subjects 
Were asked to record their dreams over a period of time. These were coded according 
toe setting, characters, action, affect, sensory impressions, temporal sequence, 
and reality orientation” (p. 436). Female dreams took place more often in indoor 
Settings, fewer events took place beyond the female dreamer’s control, and the female 
dreams contained a greater number of other persons than did the male dreams. The 
affective mood of males’ dreams was less pleasant than that of females’ dreams. The 
Protagonist in female dreams was more likely to be entering enclosed space, and 
to be oppositional rather than assertive. 

US various studies, some focusing on gender and some on sex role, seem to 
Support the hypothesis of continuity between waking and dream expression of 
sex-related concerns. However, none have combined the representative sampling 
of dreams in a sleep laboratory (e.g. Foulkes and Shepherd, 1972) with a conceptua- 
lization of sex differences in terms of levels or styles of ego development (Brenneis, 
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1970; Cohen, 1973), as they apply to subjects young enough to be in the midst of 
the struggle for sex-role identity (e.g. Foulkes and Shepherd, 1972). 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


In this study, male and female subjects on the threshold of adolescence have had 
their REM dreams collected in a sleep laboratory and examined in terms of the 
levels and styles of ego development reflected therein. Of specific interest were 
these questions: Would waking ego-developmental level be reflected in manifest 
dream content? Would representations of different sex-linked modalities of ego- 
functioning, such as agency versus communion, discriminate male and female 
dreams? The following predictions were made: 


1. Waking ego level, as measured by the Sentence Completion Test (Loevinger 
and Wessler, 1970; Loevinger et al., 1970) will be congruent with that seen in 
manifest dream content. 


2. Agency and communion themes (separateness versus union; competition 
versus generosity; libido versus eros) will differentiate male and female dreams. 

3. Waking sex-role orientation, as determined from the Children’s Personality 
Questionnaire (Porter and Cattell, 1960), will be more powerful than gender itself 
in distinguishing agentic dreamers from communal dreamers. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Ss were participants in the third year of a five-year longitudinal study of children’s dreams at the 
University of Wyoming Sleep Laboratory (Foulkes, 1971). Initially, Ss were solicited through an 
advertisement in a daily newspaper describing the longitudinal nature of the Study and the re- 
muneration for participation. Children chosen for the sample did not manifest any behavioral 
disorders and teacher and parent ratings corroborate this judgment. Familes of Ss were broadly 
within the middle class socio-economic stratum. They were eight girls, aged 11-2-13-4, and 12 boys 
aged 11-9-14-3. (Ages are given as of mid-year—1 December 1970—of the third year of the dream 
study. As of that date, 15 of the 20 Ss were aged 11 or 12, with a median group age of 12-7.) All of 
the girls and six of the boys had served two previous years in the study, while for six other boys, this 
was their first year in the study. Systematic contrasts (Foulkes et al., 1974) revealed no significant 
dream differences between the long term and newly recruited boy subjects, Sleep data indicated that 
Ss were adapted to sleeping in the laboratory setting, 

Full Scale 1.Q..’s, as measured by the Wechsler Intelli 
average to very-supcrior range of intellectual functioning, 
Full Scale І.О /s were in the dull-normal range. The mea 
females was 115-8. This difference was not significant. Me 
: Additional information on the Ss (mode of recruitment, incentives, demographic and test data) 
is to be found in other reports (Foulkes, 1971 ; Foulkes and Shepherd, 1972: Foulkes et al., 1974). 


Dream collection procedure 
During year three of the longitudinal project, all Ss spent nine nights, scheduled non-consecutively 
at one to one and one-half month intervals, in the laboratory. On each such night, thre 
were scheduled for the retrieval of dream content, Fifteen of the 27 scheduled ауе 
be made from REM sleep, and it is reports from these awakenings which 
ascertain sleep stage, continuous EEG and EOG (clectrooculogram) recordi 
session. REM periods were sampled on different nights at different times ofn 
tative picture of the course of $s’ sleep mentation throughout the night. 
Upon arousal from sleep, 5 was questioned concernin: 
interviewer followed a standardized format in conducting t 


e awakenings 
nings were to 
are analyzed here. To 
ngs were taken on cach 
ight to yield a represen- 


g his pre-awakening mental activity. The 
he interviews. All interviews were clectric- 
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ally transcribed for later analysis. The dream interviewer did not participate in any other part of 
the present study. 

The Ss of the present study reported 194 REM dreams on 292 REM sleep awakenings during 
year three of the longitudinal study, for a recall rate of 66-4%. Individual REM recall rates ranged 
from 6-7-100%, with a median subject REM recall rate of 79-3%. 

Further information on the dream-retrieval procedures of the study is available in earlier reports 
from the longitudinal project (Foulkes, 1971: Foulkes and Shepherd, 1972; Foulkes et al., 1974). 


Test data 

Ss were administered Loevinger and Wessler’s (1970) Sentence Completion Test (SCT) in a 
daytime test session during the year in which the dreams were collected. Administration was in- 
dividual, and by a laboratory secretary. The protocols were typed from their original handwritten 
form and assigned random code numbers. Ss’ names were removed from the coded transcripts. 
Gender, however, was identifiable by the difference between item composition of the male and female 
SCT forms. All responses were scored by the author and a second scorer according to the procedures 
outlined by Loevinger and Wessler. Each of the 36 item responses on each test was assigned an ego 
level (I-level) rating, following the format outlined by Loevinger and Wessler (1970). Total protocol 
ratings (ТРК) were then assigned, following Ogive rules applied to the cumulative frequency dis- 
tribution of item ratings, Inter-judge reliability was 0-90 (Pearson r indicating their agreement on 
assignment of TPR to Ss). The SCT was used in this study to assess Ss’ waking levels of ego develop- 
ment. 

.. WISC's also were collected from cach 5 during the year in which dreams were collected. The 
WISG Was used in this study to determine the normative nature of the subject pool, and also to 
determine correlations between Г.О .апа other variables of interest. 

Я Тһе Children's Personality Questionnaire (СРО) Form B (Porter and Cattell, 1960) was 
individually administered during the same year of dream collection. The CPQ was used in this study 
to attempt to isolate personality factors with sex differences. These factors then could be used to 
define sex-role in tests of the relative power of gender and of sex-role in determining dream differences 


im agency versus communion. 


Dream analysis 


нра of the Ss’ stage REM dreams were prepared from the tape 
ne ening interviews. The reports were assigned random code numbers, and all f 
( $ names, sex, siblings’ names, etc.) were removed from the tests of the dreams before their a 
in this study. 


-recorded nocturnal- 
identifying data 
nalysis 


Ego level was scored in dreams using the same conceptual framework utilized in scoring the SCT. 


Each dream was scored as a thematic unit and each was given an overall I-level rating. With each 
individual dream treated as an “item”, Ss then were given overall dream ego-level ratings in the 
same manner as items were used to generate S scores on the SCT. One hundred and ninety-four 
dreams were rated by the same two judges as above. Inter-judge reliability (Pearson 7 for $ classi- 
fication) was 0-86. The mean number of available dreams for male Ss was 8-83, for female Ss it was 
11-00 (for all Ss together, it was 9-70). Four dreams however, proved unscorable for ego-level, and 


М і 3 3 
vere omitted from further analysis of this variable. 


PEL, s dreams were scorcd for agency versus (рше 
(sexual it Intrusion; separateness or aloneness (if welcome 
есе: ыг conquest); and Communion: concern about ot H оаэ dak 
sm; eros expressed as affection, sympathy, empathy. The same two Judges Se) 
before, and they classified each dream as either agentic or communal. Again, four dreams proved 
unscorable, and were omitted from further analysis of this variable. Inter-judge agreement was 88%, 
(excluding four unscorable dreams) for agentic-communal classification. Percent agreement was 
determined by assessment of inter-judge agreement on classification of individual dream reports. 
on the classification of dream reports 


on using the following criterion: Agency: 
by dreamer); aggression; danger; libido 
hers’ welfare; social acceptance; depend- 


One Judge's scores were used in all further data analysis 
as agentic versus communal or on their assignment of an ego level. 
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RESULTS 
Prediction 
Descriptively, the Ss as a whole fell within the I-3 level of ego development as 
measured on the SCT. The attributes of this ego level lie mainly in the realm of 
conformity. The difference between male and female SCT ratings did not achieve 
significance.* 


TABLE 1. CoRRELATIONS* BETWEEN СРО PERSONALITY FACTORS AND STAGE REM DREAM VARIABLES 


All subjects 


Dream variables 
СРО factors Ego levelin dreams % of agentic themes 


А 0-20 —0-16 
B 0-15 — 0:24 
C 0-01 —0-05 
D —035 0-13 
E 0-08 0-20 
Е —0:351 —0.03 
G 0-17 -047 
H —0-04 0-12 
7А —042 —0-22 
7 0-11 0-321 
N —0-29 0-08 
0 —0-321 0-16 
Qs 0-43** 0-02 
0, -0-15 —0-01 


*Pearson Product Moment Correlations. 

Тр = 0-10, two-tailed; р = 0-10 at r = 0:30; ** p = 0-05, 
two-tailed; p = 0-05 at r = 0:36; *** p = 0-01, two-tailed; 
p = 0:01 atr = 0-51. 


In applying the ego-level analysis to Ss’ dreams, the mean ego level rating for 
the group was 1—3. For the females, it was somewhat higher but still within the I-3 
level. No significant differences were found between males and females on this 
measure. 

SCT ego levels were correlated with ego-levels in dreams. For the whole group 
r = 0:50, p < 0-01.f For females, r = 0-70, p < 0-02. For the whole group, then, 
мату ego level is continuous into dreams, although more so for females than for 
males. 


Significant correlations were found between the ego scores in the stage REM 
dreams and Full Scale WISC scores. The higher the Г.О. score, the ткт the ego 
level in dreams. For the entire group, r = 0-53, p < 0-01. For males r = 0:57, 
p < 0-02. 


For all 5s, waking ego level (SCT) correlated with 1.Q., 0-52, p < 0-01. For 


*This, and subsequent male. 
servations, two-tail. 


. ТАП correlations are Pearson Product Moment, and all probabilities reported for these correla- 
tions are two-tail. 


-female differences were tested with the ¢ test for independent ob- 
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boys alone, the correlation was 0-56, p < 0-02. In order to ascertain if the correlation 
between SCT rating and ego level rating of stage REM dreams was merely a 
function of the positive correlation of these two measures with I.O ., a partial correla- 
tion was conducted. With WISC I.Q. held constant, the SCT-dream correlation 
was markedly reduced (r = 0-12)* for males. But for females there still was a strong 
SCT-dream correlation (r = 0-69, p < 0-04).* Thus, waking ego level, per se, is 
more closely related to dream ego-level for girls than for boys, while ego level in 
boys’ dreams seems to be more strongly correlated with waking І.О. 

The more scorable dreams Ss reported, the higher were their I.Q s (т = 0-45, 
p < 0:02). This correlation was more significant for males alone (r = 0:50, p <0-01). 
Thus, once again, І.О. seems more strongly related to dream phenomena for the 
male Ss than for the females. 

Prediction 1, that waking ego level will correlate with dream ego level, was 
substantiated. In addition, intellectual functioning as measured by the WISC 
correlated with dream ego level, and both these measures correlated with the mean 
number of stage REM dreams. However, the effects of these factors are gender- 
related, with waking ego level a stronger determinant of dream ego level for girls, 
and waking I.Q.a more powerful determinant of dream phenomena for boys. 
Prediction 2 

Of the 190 stage REM dreams scored, 55% were agentic. For the males alone, 
68% of the total dreams were scored agentic, as compared with only 40% for the 
females. Since the individual dream reports are not independent observations, it 
was necessary, for statistical testing, to classify Ss as either primarily agentic or 
primarily communal. Five females were primarily communal and three were 
primarily agentic. Three males were primarily communal, while nine were primarily 
agentic. The sex difference is significant at the 0-05 level (Fisher exact-probability 
test). Thus, Prediction 2 was confirmed. 

Prediction 3 

The Children’s Personality Questionnaire data revealed male and female Ss 
to be relatively homogeneous on personality factors measured by the СРО, (Table 2). 
There was little evidence of the kind of gender differentiation required of СРО, 
Scores were they to function as sex-role variables in the same manner in which 
Cohen (1973) was able to use the California Personality Inventory. | 

_ Table 1 presents CPQ correlations with REM rating variables for all Ss, while 
Tables 2 and 3, respectively, contain these correlations separately for males and for 
females. Table 1 shows that по СРО score was significantly correlated (at p < 0:05) 
across the sexes with the percentage of agentic themes in Ss’ dreams. Thus, the third 
Prediction, that CPQ dimensions related to sex-role would predict dream agency- 
communion better than would 55 gender, was not confirmed. | 

Table 1 also shows that there was one significant (at p < 0-05) correlation 
across sexes between dream ego level and the CPQ. Ss who, on the СРО, were 
тоге controlled (self-disciplined, compulsive, etc.; Factor Qs) showed higher levels 
of ego development in their REM dreams. This correlation, of course, is another 


*Partial correlation coefficient 
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d / EA} s 
TABLE 2. CORRELATIONS? BETWEEN CPQ PERSONALITY FACTOR SAND STAGE REM DREAM VARIABLE 


MM IL. OON 
Males 


Dream variables 
СРО factors Ego level in dreams % of agentic themes 


A 0-06 0-06 
B 0-33 0-11 
C —022 —0:20 
D —0-47** 0-26 
Е —023 0-01 
F —0.75*** —0:33 
G 0:26 0-08 
H 0-07 0-01 
I 0-08 0 
J -0-11 0:23 
N —0-56 0-15 
0 —0:37 0-26 
0-81*=*»* 0-13 
P —0-10 —024 


*Pearson Product Moment Correlation. 

tp = 0:10, two-tailed; p = 0:10 atr = 0.38; ** p = 0:05, two- 
tailed; p = 0-05 atr = 0-45; *** h — 0-01, two-tailed; p = 0-01 
atr = 0-62. 


TABLE 3. ConnELATIONS* BETWEEN СРО) PERSONALITY FACTORS AND STAGE REM DREAM VARIABLES 


Females 
Dream variables 
CPQ factors Ego level in dreams % of agentic themes 


A 0-26 0-23 
B —0-07 —0-64** 
с 0-43 0-29 
D 0-25 0-43 

E 0-58** 0-16 

F 0-35 0-23 

G —0-03 —0-491 
H 0 0-07 

I —0-53t —0:46 

7 0-25 0-80*** 
N 0-61** —0-13 

[^ — 0-22 0-03 
Qs — 0-38 —0-01 
Q, 0-36 0-20 


*Pearson Product M 


oment Correlations. 
tp = 0-10, two-tailed; p = 0-10 at r = 0-49; ** p 
tailed; p = 0-05 at; = 0-55; *#* p 
atr = 0-76. 


— 0-05, two- 
= 0-01, two-tailed; p = 0.01 


ya 
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piece of evidence in favor of ego continuity between wakefulness and REM sleep. 

Although specific predictions were not made concerning sex differences in 
CPQ-dream correlations, some interesting results did emerge from the separate 
male and female correlation tables (Tables 2 and 3). While no CPQ variable 
correlated with agency in males’ dreams, two factors did so significantly (p < 0-05) 
for girls: Intelligence (r = —0-64) and Doubt (0-80). Girls characterized as less 
intelligent and abstract-thinking, but more individualistic, doubting, and obstructive 
in waking life had more agentic dreams. 

The separate male and female СРО correlations with dream ego-level reveal 
different correlates for boys and girls. At p < 0-05, it is assertive (Factor E) and 
shrewd (Factor №) girls, but unexcitable (Factor D), sober (Factor F), uncalculating 
(Factor JV), and controlled (Factor Q5) boys, who show relatively high levels of 
dream ego functioning. Given current sex-role assignments in American society, 
these findings may reflect the need for girls to avoid the traps of "niceness" and 
passivity in order to achieve full ego growth, and the boys’ need to exert effective 
impulse control in order to achieve full ego growth. It is of interest that it is the boys 
alone who show a significant Q, (control) correlation with dream ego level, whereas 
SCT ego level correlated with dream ego level better for girls than for boys. Appar- 
ently there is ego-continuity across states for both sexes, but different waking 
measures of ego competencies are differentially sensitive to this continuity for boys 
and for girls. This supports the earlier contention that studies of ego development 
in youth and adolescence must be attuned to the ways in which sex-typing becomes 
entwined with ego growth. 


DISCUSSION 

Continuity 

The continuity thesis is borne out by several kinds of data from the present 
study, e.g. 

1. There was a significant positive correlation between dream ego level and 
SCT ego level, 

2. LQ. correlated positively and significantly with dream ego level. | 

3. Modal male-female waking differences in agency versus communion were 
reflected in dreams. . 

No evidence observed in the study, on the other hand, can be characterized 
as contradictory to the continuity thesis. 
Ego evidence 

The evidence on sleeping-waking continuity in ego level actually goes beyond 
the mere demonstration of the positive correlation of ego measures in the two states. 
Кеп, more striking was the finding that the absolute level of ego functioning was 
identical in dreams and in wakefulness. This latter result is among the most con- 
convincing data ever brought forth in support of an “ego theory" of dreaming 
( Erikson, 1950). It argues against characterizations of dream thought as disorganized, 
illogical, regressive or primary-process. It argues against any theories (e.g. Freud, 
1900) which Propose qualitative differences between waking and sleeping thought. 

Two interesting sets of observations extended the data on ego continuity between 
wakefulness and sleep: (a) Т.О. as well as waking ego level, was correlated with 
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dream ego level. For reasons not entirely apparent, this was 
for girls. The differential power of SCT and I.Q. 

boys’ dream ego level suggests the need for further s 
development. (b) Even more strongly supportive 

observation of different CPO correlates for boys’ an 
with observations of waking development in Ameri 
that successful ego differentiation for boys may 


impulse control, while for girls it may depend upon rising above stercotyped pres- 
criptions of “niceness” and passivity. This statement must be taken with caution, 
however, due to the small sample size. Maccoby (1966) found aggressiveness and 
impulsivity to correlate positively with overall intelligence and social competence 


for girls, where aggressive, impulsive boys tended to be less intelligent and less 
competent socially, 


true more for boys than 
measures in predicting girls’ vs 
tudy of sex-linked factors in ego 
of this last suggestion was the 
d girls’ dream ego level. In linc 
can society, these data indicated 
hinge upon the achievement of 


Agency vs communion 

Male dreams were more agen 
is consistent with Carlson’s (1971) 
study of home-reported dreams, 


versus communion will differenti 
conditions, 


tic, female dreams more communal. This finding 
study of waking thought and with Cohen’s (1973) 
It supports Bakan’s (1966) thesis that agency 
ate males from females Over a wide range of 


conscientiousness, but high 
agentic dreams than did their 


of one gender, but with 
which follow sex- 
More formal 


Sex-roles more typi 
role rather than gende 
tests of sex- i 

1 ^ "i role Versus gender determinants of agency versus com- 
ams, however, were hindered by failure of the CPQ to produce 


of behavioral differences between boys and zi ink ala thot 

күн (1944) Writes that, “The Presence of a stron ly bi-sex hortl 
elore the conflicts of adolescence |. ; ced a a ШЫ 

period of their life girls are qui | 

Thus, late preadolescence m 

tested Prediction 3; 


more fruitful (cf. Cohen, 1973). adolescence, would likely prove 

Other su ti ; 
те ei а кы А у н the Possibility of analyzing agency 
" : ; 20 the present drea for instance, 
ed i dei — oe seemed to iffer somewhat in E от male 
б. Weve male "ish ae “Кагы appeared to Stress aloneness апа accomplish- 
| vey Seemed to have More aggression and violence, As Carlson 


» will have dreams 
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(1971) has stated, “. . . ‘machismo’ is clearly agentic—but clearly not identical 
to the quality of agency defined as ‘achievement motivation." (p. 276) 


SUMMARY 


Twelve male and eight female children, median age 12 yr, 7 months, slept in 
the laboratory on nine non-consecutive nights over a year’s time. Stage REM 
dreams were collected. Ss were also administered a personality measure (CPQ), 
an intelligence test (WISC), and an instrument to assess ego level (SCT). The study 
was designed to examine: (a) the relationship between waking ego level and ego 
level assessed in stage-REM dreams; (b) male and female dream representations of 
Bakan’s (1966) dimensions of agency and communion; and (c) sex-role differences 
on the CPQ in relation to agency-communion in dreams. Ego level was found to be 
continuous from the waking measure (SCT) into dreams, and to be of a comparable 
absolute level in the two conditions. Male Ss’ dreams were rated primarily agentic, 
whereas females’ dreams were primarily communal. Failure of СРО scales to show 
strong gender differences made it difficult to test the proposition that waking sex-role 
differences would be stronger determinants of dream agency-communion than 
gender itself. | 
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THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF TWINS AFTER SEVERE 
AND PROLONGED DEPRIVATION: A SECOND REPORT 


Jarmita КоссноуА 


Department of Psychology and Psychiatric Clinic, Palacky University, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia 


‘Tus PAPER follows up a previous study of severe and prolonged deprivation of twin 
boys born in 1960 (Koluchova, 1972). From age 18 months until 7 yr they had been 
isolated and cruelly treated, such that on discovery they could barely walk, suffered 
from rickets, were frightened of normally familiar objects, and failed to understand 
the meaning or function of pictures. Their I.Q.’s were in the forties. Although their 
subsequent development had been surprisingly good even at the time of the first 
report, and it was possible to exclude gross damage of their intellect and personality, 
а number of problems remained which could only be solved in a long-term study. 
The importance of observing the case over a long period was emphasized also in 
Clarke's (1972) commentary. Having observed the twins until now, the author 
wishes to record their further development, to mention similar cascs and to arrive 
at some more general conclusions concerning the diagnosis and remediation of 
severe deprivation. 

In the school year 1971-1972, the twins, then aged between 11 and 12, attended 
the third class. Their speech was entirely adequate for their age, both in form and 
ке As the predictions of speech pathologists and paediatricians concerning the 
рое of speech had been rather pessimistic, an attempt will be made to 

c the fact that their speech is at a good level and allows full social integration. 
S vad ge month of their age the children had. lived in an niani 
iaa Шеше Б "I shorter period of time—in a family of their relatives € = 
children liad re = According to the available records of the infants home, н i 
ОШ ЫЕ bet ah nal adequately for their age. It is possible vi нес Чаў 
which a anche аа regarded as а preparatory period iii n ае 4 ө 
U tas: ме knowledge of a language 1s developed, the iu m ha 
of speech. ‘They bert Cn words and had comprehended the сур e а 
deprivation, mostl d probably retained those abilities during the w e p о 
had best iced "^ 2 in a latent form only, because the small amount of speech they 
character for no неп 18 months and 7 years, had not а eara радне 
been missing, i.e ü he basic prerequisite for the sabes y eina i ha E so 
аба кра пе individual contact of an adult with a chi | сүз те ting 
which is often se nepali: But, although the period нат heir thir фен 
bom cde ine a idered the terminal limit for gencrating ү kee үз е Я jus 
scarcely ie inm А speech started to develop, in spite 0 lis е ver hat they hac | 
шаша: ы all until the age of 7. The development Ms quickest ane their 
peseequisites Both rid came to their foster-family, which prov ided them with all the 

5 or the development of speech and for the whole personality. At 
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school, and in a collective of children, the boys were agile, gay and popular; there 
were no signs of eccentricity or troubles in the social sphere. Until the fourth class 
of their school attendance their results were very good—thcy used to have a grade 
two in the Czech language only (mother tongue). They were the best pupils of the 
class in arithmetic (grade 1), which arose, first, by a quick compensation of the 
retardation in the sphere of intellectual functions, and second, by their being 2-3 yr 
older than their fellow pupils. 

Gradually, they began to feel older in comparison with their schoolmates and 
began to be aware of their late start at school, both these being due to the accelera- 
tion of their growth and a rather delayed commencement of pre-puberty. Both the 
teachers and the foster-mother supported their natural ambition to master, during 
the fourth class, the subject matter of the fifth class. They succeeded in their effort 
and after the holidays passed the examinations of the fifth class; then they were 
moved up from the fourth, direct to the sixth class. Thus, they found themselves 
among children of more approximate age and their self-confidence was reinforced. 
Their results fell to the average, but the situation has been gradually improving 
since then. Both of them like attending school and, naturally, some subjects are 
favourite and others less attractive for them. They love reading, ride bicycles, can 
swim and ski, they play the piano well and they have both creative and technical 
talent. It is interesting that musical ability started to develop only at about the age 
of 10, but it is now at a good level. In the present school year (1974/1975) the boys 
attend the seventh class; their schoolmates are, on the average, one and a half years 
younger. As their adolescence began about a year late in comparison with the 
average of our population, the whole status of their development and interests now 
corresponds approximately with the standard of their present schoolmates. After 
finishing basic education (9 classes) they would like to study at a secondary voca- 
tional school, for which they show sufficient aptitudes. 

The development of the twins’ intellectual level has been observed continually 
by means of several methods; to compare previous scores with more recent findings 
the author presents here the boys’ І.О. obtained by means of the WISC: 

‚_ It will be recalled that shortly after their discovery (age 7), I.Q..’s were probably 
in the forties, rapidly rising by 30 to 40 points. After this spurt, the next most rapid 
development occurred betwecn the ninth and tenth years, namely the first year of 
their stay in the foster-family and the first year of their school attendance. According 
to the past trend, it is possible that their intelligence scores may continue to show 
a slight increase. In the non-verbal scale of the WISC and in Raven’s Matrices 


TABLE 1. WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES (WISC) 


Twin P. Twin J. 

Age (yr) LO. LO; 

8 80 73 — 

9 82 73 

10 91 89 

11 95 93 

12 95 104 

13 98 100 
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test, the achieved scores are a little higher than in the verbal, which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the verbal score is to a certain extent dependent on education, 
which is still slightly retarded (1 yr) according to their age. In spite of initial differ- 
ences in their development, their general standard has now come to be equal; 
however, some features of their character have continued to differ. J. is a little 
slower in comparison with his brother, but he is in general of calmer disposition. 
P. perceives more quickly, he reacts more promptly, but his attention is rather labile, 
he is a little preoccupied and shows symptoms of autonomic lability. 

In the development and forming of the personalities of the boys no psycho- 
pathological symptoms or eccentricities appear at present. It is possible to say that 
there are no consequences of the deprivation remaining which would cause retarda- 
tion or damage to their development. It does not mean, however, that five years of 
hardship and ill-treatment by their cruel stepmother have not left any traces at all. 
The dread of darkness, which persisted for a long time, has already faded, but under 
oppressive or unusual conditions the boys sometimes show the feeling of fear and 
their reaction is neurotic, For example, once they happened to come to a cellar 
similar to the one in which they had often been imprisoned, which frightened and 
upset them and again called up the recollections of past suffering. In the cheerful 
environment of their new family, and with the help of their foster-mother, who is 
always ready to understand, the boys will calm down quite easily and revert to their 
normal mood. 

The twins hate recalling the conditions of their deprivation, and are even 
unlikely to speak about it with each other. However, by occasional remarks and 
the reactions mentioned above, it is cvident that some recollections have remained 
and will probably be retained for ever. The boys’ foster-mother mentions that they 
Will tell her something about their cheerless childhood now and then, but always 
each of them Separately in an intimate talk. Comparing their previous and present 
recollections, it is apparent that there is no tendency to distort or exaggerate their 
experiences; their evidence conforms with the data stated in the judicial trial of 
their stepmother, The boys’ recollections of the past are no longer associated with 
fear of possible recurrence of such living conditions and of losing their new family. 
ы ы ы, of the relationship with the family is sense mei up ud 
о. ап assured. Natural emotional bonds with a wie аф dns 4 
dominant A Laeti the relationship with their foster-mo "€ н Рым 
таша: ноп їп the family, is emotionally deepest. р sis a З = oa, AY 
and besides i oe ране осв pee haa eo th ae шиш the 
bab for geste ris 15 another 10 yr-old girl (staying wit = à "imus. чин 
and their four а raid brief history will follow. Thus, there are - dod itl h 
other, althou u " dren, who have very nice brother and sister re рет E Ther | 
ly, it is BEE cre in the whole family, full of mutual understanding. Undoubted- 

; 15 15 Possible to object to such a family without a father, whom the boys would 
need just at present in the period of their puberty. The boys’ foster-mother is aware 
of this and is trying to compensate for the lack of a man in the process of bringing 
up the boys by their frequent meeting with her brother and other relatives and 
friends, who have close relations with the boys. 
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The fact that has intensified their awareness of firm relationships in this family, 
and has helped to establish the feeling of safety and assurance, was the agreed change 
of surname to that of their foster-mother. Even before the change was completed, 
the boys had been using this surname; they have never uttered their original surname 
as it has evidently raised negative emotions in them. 

As the most important factor in the conditions of deprivation of the twins from 
18 months until 7 yr of age was almost total social isolation and hostile relations with 
the members of that family, especially with their stepmothei, the question arises— 
how it has been reflected in their social relations and behaviour? 

In the 1972 report, relations of the twins with each other, with other children and 
also with adults were described. The situation has been developing as follows: im- 
mediately after they had been removed from the family and placed in the children's 
home, a strong emotional bond with each other was evident. Apparently, it had 
developed because it had been the only positive emotion that could have been built 
up and, morcover, it had helped them to bear the difficult living conditions. The 
outer demonstration of their relations, however, corresponded with a much lower 
age: they used to make themselves understood like toddlers, using mostly mimicry 
and gestures. Their original shyness with people and reactions of terror had dis- 
appeared rather quickly and the children reacted positively both to adults and 
children in a way that is more characteristic of younger children. Mainly, they 
showeda lesser differentiation of emotional relations and a prevailing interest in adults. 

The children's gradual socialization was facilitated by the fact that they had 
lived for a longer period of time among children approximately three years younger, 
which corresponded with their developmental deficit. Starting to attend a school 
for mentally retarded children at the age of 9, they had access, for the first time, to a 
larger well organised group of children, in which they joined successfully; undoubted- 
ly, the individual attention of their teacher, who had been informed of their history, 
helped a lot. There were no striking features in their social contacts, they did not 
show any symptoms of timidity, shyness or any other abnormality and they never 
behaved aggressively either at the school for mentally retarded children or at the 
normal school later on. The boys have always had close relations with each other— 
an emotional bond much firmer than is usual with brothers of their age. But, 
of course, common teasing or petty conflicts are present, as is usual with children 
in normal families. 

Making the boys acquainted with their suffering during the early and pre- 
school age appears to be a relatively difficult educational and psychotherapeutic 
problem. They can remember that period of time only in fragments without being 
able to comprehend the essentials of the whole event, its circumstances and causes. 
We consider it advisable to make them acquainted with the main facts concerning 
their parentage, family, the trial, and further events until their coming to this 
family, from the point of view of realization of the continuity of their personalities, 
self-evaluation and also as a precaution against possible trauma caused by in- 
cidental information or expericnce in later life. It is necessary to respect the long- 
standing aversion to reverting to the past, but at the same time their pubescent 
inquisitiveness and their efforts to know and to evaluate themselves should be 
employed. The foster-mother is aware of the gravity of this task and she appears 
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to manage it well. The author wants to focus her attention on those problems, too, 
in her talks with the twins within the framework of their psychological observation, 
naturally, in close cooperation with their foster-mother. 

Appreciating the children’s general development as highly successful—in 
contradiction with the original prediction of doctors—it is also necessary to evaluate 
the therapeutic factors that have contributed to this. As already stated in the 1972 
report, the children had been treated at an orthopaedic and paediatric clinic after 
their withdrawal from the family and after their rickets had been overcome. At 
the same time they had been examined in psychiatric and ophthalmological clinics 
and in a phoniatric ward. Their somatic condition having improved, they were 
placed in a children’s home. Also there, exceptional individual care was bestowed 
upon them and their future was discussed and planned carefully. The most import- 
ant factor for solving that problem was a good prediction consequent to psycho- 
logical examinations. The present foster-family was selected from several families 
interested. Having been placed in this family, the children started to attend speech 
training and they were also practising their pronunciation intensively at home. 
Consequently they managed to inhibit their nasal speech and in general to modify 
their poor articulation. The children have also been carefully looked after by a 
district paediatrician, who knows everything about the family and the children 
themselves, Another important curative factor is the attitude of their teachers, which 
is individual and full of sympathy, although they expect the boys to meet reasonable 
scholastic demands without any preference or special tolerance. | 

Continuing care, carried out during the whole period by the same psychologist 
(the author), has proved to be fortunate. Besides the experimental direction, she 
also acts as an adviser and passes psychological reports to theschool andto other institu- 
tions. In the author’s opinion, the main advantage of such procedure lies in her detailed 
knowledge of the whole history, including court reports. Morcover, the twins trust 
her, which has enabled her to observe the dynamism of their development over 7 yr. 
, , Even if all the above mentioned curative factors аге by no means significant, 
1t 1$ necessary to emphasize that the most effective and integrative curative factor 
is their foster-mother and the whole environment of their family. Although the 
lady is employed, she devotes all her leisure time to the children with a lot of self- 
sacrifice; her solicitude for them is the content and purpose of her life, without 
Spoiling the children or adopting uncritical attitudes. 

"he Specialists, who had not believed in any poss 
deprivation damage in the twins, later referred to t 
exception to the rule which states that severe deprivational damage at an early age 
15 irremediable, According to the author's experience; however, there are a number 
of similar cases, but they are not usually correctly diagnosed, professionally observed 
and described. 
| Аз an example of the importance of a correct diagnosis and the difficulty of 
remedying severe deprivation, we want to outline a brief history of a girl L. H., 
born in 1965, living now in the same family as the twins. This girl was withdrawn 
legally from her own family at the age of four as a consequence of almost total 
social isolation and cruel treatment by her psychopathic mother. The child had 
been hated by her mother; tormented by hunger, she had been constantly kept 


ibility of remedying the severe 
heir quick development as an 
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alone in an unfurnished room, had slept on a straw mattress and had not acquired 
the basic habits of body hygiene. All of her mother's seven elder children had earlier 
been withdrawn from her legally. This girl was placed in a children's home, where 
she behaved anxiously, agitatedly, even aggressively; her language ability was 
almost totally undeveloped and she was still incontinent. The schoolmasters in 
the home considered her ineducable and it was decided that she should be placed 
in a mental home. For diagnostic and therapeutic reasons the child was admitted 
to a psychiatric hospital and dismissed after a month with the diagnosis of severc 
mental handicap. 

The family in which the twins live happened to hear about this girl. Encouraged 
by the good development of the twin boys, they decided to adopt the girl into the 
family as a foster-daughter in spite of the fact that the prediction of her development 
was rather pessimistic, being based on a supposition that she had been primarily 
an intellectually defective child. Even though the child was difficult to care for 
in the family during the first weeks, due to her agitation and anxiety, soon both the 
ladies understood that she had been damaged by cruelty and isolation and that she 
had a good intellectual capacity. During our first examination of the child soon after 
her arrival in the family we were able to eliminate mental subnormality even if her 
retardation was considerable and deprivation symptoms conspicuous. The child 
started learning to speak rather quickly, she was bright and she began to attend a 
kindergarten. 

On the whole, however, this child has always been an incomparably greater 
educational problem than the twins. She attends a school for normal children, she 
can read and write well and she has an outstanding talent for music, but her attention 
is very labile, she is not able to take adequate pains while learning and she shows 
some shortcomings in the functions of her memory, which might be due to her having 
suffered meningitis, caused probably by frequent, uncured otitis media, from which 
she still suffers. She has continued to have some problems in the social spherc, 
though, thanks to kind-hearted and consistent up-bringing, there has been some 
improvement and rectification even here, which could not have been achieved in a 
children's home. The girl joins in with other children or the collective of pupils in 
her class with great difficulty; sometimes she is aggressive and intolerant with her 
contemporaries, while she is gentle and kind with younger children. 

It is interesting to compare the girl with the twins. The deprivational history 
of the three children is rather similar; they live in the same family now and arc 
given the same attention. Their different development in the social sphere can be 
explained by distinct congenital dispositions but mainly by the fact that the twins 
had mutually reduced their isolation and terrible living conditions. The girl's 
mother is a severely psychopathic person with disorders in character and the social 
sphere. There are no valid data about her father. On the other hand, the twins’ 
mother was quite normal in intelligence and personality structure. The father of the 
twins was already characterized in the 1972 report as passive and of below-average 
intellect. According to preserved photographs and to rcliable reports, the twins 
seem to possess their mother’s features, both in the somatic and psychological 
sphere. But their better development in the social sphere should be explained in the 
first place by the fact that they could build up emotional relations with each other, 
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they could stimulate each other to some extent and thus they did not experience the 
tormenting feeling of loneliness as intensely and destructively as would a child totally 
isolated. 

We have recorded more cases similar to the twins and the above-mentioned girl, 
but their detailed history has not yet been obtained and they have been observed 
only for a shorter period. The author could often confirm, in her work as a clinical 
psychologist, that children who suffered severe and prolonged deprivation, coming 
either from inadequate families, often chastised and socially isolated, or living for a 
long time in a children’s home environment, are misdiagnosed as mentally sub- 
normal by pacdiatricians, child psychiatrists and psychologists. The clinical picture 
of severe deprivation and mental subnormality is similar in certain symptoms, which 
can lead to a confusion of the two diagnoses when the subjects are only routinely 
examined, when the test methods are mechanically used or are misinterpreted and 
when the history is not known in detail. Both the cases are typical of general re- 
tardation of development and speech, social immaturity and a lowered ability to 
learn, Especially, the development of children up to the third year of age may be so 
profoundly affected as a consequence of all the external and internal conditions ofa 
children’s home environment lacking stimulation, that it is rather difficult to 
differentiate such cases from mental subnormality. 

As these children are usually socially forlorn, i.e. their parents cannot or do not 
want to look after them, it is necessary to solve the problems of their future and 
therefore a correct diagnosis is of immense value. The author thinks that, while 
performing a difficult, consequential differentially-diagnostic consideration, the 
Psychological findings should always be respected. Only psychological examination 
can reveal subtle differences between severely deprived and mentally subnormal 
children, However, cursory, non-residential examination will not do; it is absolutely 
necessary to carry out a detailed repeated examination by means of both psycho- 
metric and non-test methods, aimed at the structure and dynamics of their 
developmental deficit. Such an examination enables a skilled psychologist to differen- 
uate deprivation from subnormality and to determine the prognosis for its develop- 
ment. Here the psychological diagnosis is not only a theoretical problem, but above 
all a basis for educational, juridical and therapeutic actions. у 

In cases of severe deprivation originating at an early age, the therapeutic 
Prognosis has usually been considered poor. But the above-mentioned cases of 
deprived children, together with others that are still being observed, prove that 
суеп gross damage, previously considered to be irreversible, can be remedied. 
Our experience with the development of speech, too, contradicts the traditional 
view concerning the critical period for the development of speech. In the twins, as 
well as in other cases, successful development of speech was observed three to six 
years after their passing to a stimulating environment, sometimes even Jater. 
Thus, the prediction for the retarded development of speech in deprived children 
seems to be more optimistic if the defect is not organically or genetically conditioned, 
and when the child is given sufficient professional care and above all, placed in a 
kind-hearted family environment. , 7 
_ The view that the effects of severe deprivation were irreparable arose from the 
fact that for severely deprived children there is difficulty in finding suitable foster 
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care. According to our experience, the environment of a family, stimulating and full 
of understanding, giving them a feeling of safety and firm relationships, is the 
only effective therapy, although very exacting and time-consuming. This conclusion, 
together with the fact that the family is considered to be the most important educa- 
tional factor, led to several arrangements for the care of children living outside their 
own families in our country, which are designed to prevent deprivation or remedy 
existing deprivation. There has been a general effort to assimilate a children’s 
home environment to a family environment, e.g. to integrate a number of children of 
different ages into so-called "family groups” with unchanging tutors. 

Besides the standard children's homes, there have arisen new forms of substitutc 
family care—so-called "children's villages" in which foster-mothers with 8-10 
children live in separate houses; then, there are so-called “big families", where a 
married couple looks after a similar number of children. Those “big families" arc 
not concentrated in “villages”, but they live in normal houses, both in towns and 
in the country. “The father" is employed somewhere like the father of a normal 
family and “the mother" looks after the children and is paid by the state on the 
same basis as mothers" in “children’s villages". There are also cases of paid foster- 
parentage in natural families. Both such families and the people interested in thc 
work either in “children’s villages? or in “big families” are carefully selected, in- 
cluding by psychological examination; all the forms of substitute family care arc 
paid and methodically guided by the state authorities and advisory boards, in 
which psychologists also work. A special advisory service has also been established 
with psychologists and paediatricians, and if necessary, other experts can be sum- 
moned, for example, child psychiatrists. 

Several years’ experience with these forms of care indicate the great therapeutic 
prospects offered by a stimulating family environment. To observe and evaluate 
them is a task for long-term studies which might be a valuable contribution to the 
diagnosis and remediation of deprivation. 


SUMMARY 


A previous (1972) report on the good development of twins after severe and 
prolonged deprivation is followed up, and progress over three further years is 
described. Intelligence is now average. No psychopathological features or eccen- 
tricities, either in behaviour or social relations, can be identified. The boys arc 
sociable, happy and have firm emotional bonds with their foster-family; they 
attend a school for normal children, with good results. A casc of a 10-yr-old girl 
with a similar background now living in the same foster-family is also described. 


The psychological diagnosis of severe deprivation and its remediation arc also 
discussed. 
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AN OBSERVATION SCHEME FOR RECORDING 
CHILDREN’S IMAGINATIVE DOLL PLAY 
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IMAGINATIVE play has frequently been used as an indicator of developmental level 
(e.g. Gesell, 1940; Piaget, 1969) although, more recently, attention has been focused 
on its relationship to language and the possibility that it might be used to facilitate 
language acquisition (Myklebust, 1956; Reynell, 1973; Jeffree and McConkey, 

974). 

However attempts to explore the relationship between imaginative play and 
other variables are beset with problems of methodology. The checklists, diary 
records or rating scales used in previous studies (Lowe, 1974; Markey, 1935; Singer, 
1973) are open to various criticisms; most seriously, difficulty of replication. 

The aim of the present study was therefore, to construct a replicable method of 
recording imaginative play and to evaluate its reliability and validity. Doll play 
was chosen as it is the easiest sort of imaginative play to observe and the one used 
most frequently in past studies. However the scheme is sufficiently flexible to 
incorporate other forms of imaginative play. 

The observation scheme concentrates on the actions involved in play. However 
in order to record the toys the child interacts with, a five item statement, analogous 
to a sentence is used in recording. This specifies an Actor, Action, Instrument of 
Action, Context and Duration of action. The Actor is normally the child, although 
on occasions a doll can be classed as the agent of the action, e.g. child makes doll 
‘hold’ cup while feeding. 

The Action is classed as either ‘imaginative’ (if pretence is involved) or ‘behaviour- 
al’. Imaginative actions are further rated as elaborated or unelaborated depending 
on how accurately the child mimics the action. The verbs used in recording are 
listed and defined in the Appendix. . 

The Instrument records the object used instrumentally in the action while other 
objects associated with the action are recorded as Context. The Duration of the event 
is recorded in seconds. An example of a record is given below: 

Actor Action Instrument Context Duration (sec) 
Child Feeds Spoon Doll 5 
(A fuller account of the scheme is available from the authors). 

In addition to providing a record of the child's play, the scheme was also de- 
signed to produce measures of the frequency, duration and diversity of imaginative 
play. In order to assess their validity, the study also investigated the relationship 
between these measures and three independent variables which previous studies 
have shown to affect imaginative play, i.e. Developmental Age (Lowe, 1974; 
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Markey, 1935), Play Materials (Phillips, 1945; Pulaski, 1974) and Modelled Play 
(Durrell and Weisberg, 1973; Freyberg, 1974). Generally, these studies have found 
imaginative play to increase with age (or developmental age in the case of mentally 
handicapped children), with unstructured rather than ‘realistic’ play materials 
and with exposure to an adult’s model of play. If the measures derived from the 
observation scheme showed the predicted relationship with the three independent 
variables, it would be suggestive of their validity. 


METHOD 


Subjects 
ve groups of children were included in order to assess the scheme with two different populations. 
'The first group consisted of 10 normal children (5 boys and 5 girls) at approx. 6 monthly intervals 
between 18 and 41 months (these ages being inclusive) with the median age: 30:5 months. The 
children were attending the University nursery and their parents were cither University teachers or 
students. The second group consisted of 9 children (6 boys, 3 girls) attending the nursery class of 
a local ESNS school in a predominantly working class part of the city and all were living at home with 
their parents. Six of the children were classified as Down's Syndrome; the aetiology of the remainder 
was unspecified. The children's ages ranged from 57 to 103 months with a median age of 72 months. 
Although the chronological ages (CA) of the groups were not equivalent and they were not 
comparable in socio-economie terms, the groups were matched on Developmental Age, as measured 
by the Griffiths Mental Developmental Scale (1970). The normal group had a median score of 33 
months (range 19-44 months) and the ESNS group, a median score of 35 months (range 21-45 


months). Furthermore, the groups were matched on each of the six individual scales making up the 
test. 


Realistic toys 


A rag doll (34 cm tall and dressed in jumper, pants, shoes and scarf, all removable), chair, bed, 
pillow (could also be used as a mattress), sheet, cup, spoon and comb (see Fig. 1a). 


Junk material 

A cloth doll, made from a piece of white material, 25 x 35 cm, tied around a ball of cloth to form 
a head on which was painted black lines representing eyes, mouth and nose. As well as the doll, 
there was a large flat box, a small box, a stick of wood, a flat piece of wood, a tin, a plastic cone, a 
yellow duster and a tea towel (see Fig. 1b). In addition to having two play sessions with each set of 


material, a third session was included using the realistic doll and the junk items (apart from the 
cloth doll). 


PROCEDURE 


Each child was seen individually within a Wendy House situation, formed by screening off a 
corner of their classroom. The children's play was observed during three separate sessions with at 
least 24 hr between each session. Session 1 was with the realistic toys; session 2 with the realistic doll 
and junk material (apart from the cloth doll) and session 3 with the junk material. Each session 
lasted 15 min and throughout all the sessions one experimenter (E) was present with the children. 

During the first 5 min of the session, E only encouraged the child to play with the material; this 
was termed the Pre-modelling period. During the second 5-min period, E modelled doll play using 
another doll similar to the one provided for the child. The same five actions were modelled with each 
set of material and with all the children. They were—cradling and rocking the doll, doll walking; 
doll waving, the doll being put to bed and covered by a ‘sheet’ and the doll holding a ‘cup’ and 
drinking from it. The actions were not followed in any particular order and E was free to accompany 
the modelling with appropriate language and to repeat the actions. However no direct encourage- 
ment was given to the child to copy E, nor was the modelling appreciably affected by the child's 


Fic. | (a). The realistic tovs. 


Mie. 1 (b). The junk material. 
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reactions. ‘The Modelling period was followed by another 5-min period of free play (Post-Modelling 

period) during which E reverted to her earlier role. Thus, to summarise, each child was observed 

playing with three sets of material, under three modelling conditions. The length of each modelling 

реч was equivalent (i.c. 15 min) when summed over sessions. In all, each child was observed for 
J min. 

In order to develop the scheme without loss of data, videotape recordings were made of all play 
sessions and the observation scheme used to provide a transcription. Two observers worked together 
on this, discussing each statement before coming to an agreed record. 

A check was made on inter-rater reliability once the observers had transcribed at least 5 hr of 
play working together and were thus thoroughly familiar with the scheme. The observers now worked 
separately and transcribed 12 sessions of play taken equally from both groups of children and 
including a variety of children and play materials. 


RESULTS 
Inter-rater reliability 
The percentage agreement between the two observers was calculated separately 
for each group of children. This was done for each item of information within the 
statement. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT BETWEEN RATERS ON EACH ITEM WITHIN А STATEMENT CALCULATED 
FOR EACH GROUP OF CHILDREN 


95 agreement between raters Normal group ESNS group 
(% % 
l. Overall 89 87 
2. Actor recorded 100 100 
За Type of action 90 93 
(behavioural vs imaginative) 
ЗЬ Rating of imaginative action 84 74 
(elaborated vs unelaborated) 
Зс Verb recorded 79 81 
4. Instrument recorded 100 100 
5. Context recorded 96 — 97 Е 
Total no. of units recorded 401 351 — 
90 min 90 min 


Total length of play sessions 


_ As Table 1 shows, the level of agreement was high throughout and very similar 
with the two groups of children. Agreement was particularly high on the type of 
verb recorded although somewhat lower as to the actual verb recorded and on the 
rating of the imaginative verbs. 

However, this high level of reliability between observers was offset somewhat 
by the fact that there was not always good agreement between observers on what 
to record, i.e. one observer had recorded a unit that the other had omitted. The 
ratio of ‘unique’ statements to ‘agreed’ statements was 1 in 10 with the ESNS group 
and 1 in 5 with the normal group. Although somewhat high, an analysis showed 
that the duration of unique statements was often less than 5 seconds. This finding 
may well have arisen because of transcribing from videotape. Furthermore, summary 
results for children’s play (see below) calculated on each observer’s record showed 
very little difference. The scheme therefore does provide an acceptable degree of 
inter-rater reliability. 
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Validity V 

Four measures were used to quantify the frequency, duration and diversity of the 
children's imaginative play. They were 

1. The percentage of actions that were rated imaginative (% imag.). | 

2. The percentage of actions that were rated elaborated imaginative (% clab.). 

3. The percentage of playing time rated as imaginative play (% time). 

4. The number of different imaginative verbs recorded (No. diff.). 

Where possible, percentage scores were used as they indicate the proportion of 
imaginative play to non-imaginative play that occurred within a session. From past 
studies, it was predicted that these measures would increase with Developmental 
Age, certain play materials and Modelled Play (sce Introduction). 

1. Developmental age. Rank-order correlations were calculated between Develop- 
mental Age (as measured by the Griffith Test) and the four measures, calculated 
over the three play sessions (45 min in all). This was done for both groups separately 
as well as for the combined group and the results are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEVELOPMENTAL AGE (AS MEASURED BY THE GRIFFITH'S 
Tust 1) AND MEASURES OF IMAGINATIVE PLAY, FOR BOTH GROUPS OF CHILDREN AND THE COMBINED GROUP 


Measures Normal childrent ESNS children All children 
(N=10) (N=9) (N=19) 
9? imaginative actions 0-34 0-59 Ogg — 
% elaborated imaginative actions 0-70* 0-66* 0-71* 
% time imaginative actions 0-68* 0-37 0-52* 
No. different imaginative actions 0-60* 0-62* 0-62* 
*P « 0-05. 


TCorrelation between CA and Developmental Age was 0-98. 


Although all four variables were significantly correlated with Developmental 
Age for the combined group, only two variables, % elaborated imaginative verbs 
and the number of different imaginative verbs, showed consistent correlations in 
each group. 

The results of the normal children were then re-examined as their group had 
been specifically constructed to reflect Developmental Age, in that it included 
two children at six monthly age intervals ranging from 18-42 months inclusively. 
All four variables showed a steady increase with agc up to, and including 36 months 
but with the two eldest children (42 months) there was a marked decrease in their 
scores. When the correlations were recalculated omitting these children, they were 
significant with all four variables (p < 0-05; ranges 0-75-0-90). Thus the measures 
of imaginative play did generally increase with Developmental Age. 

2. Play materials. The four measures were now calculated for each set of play 
materials. The median scores of the two groups on cach measure are shown in 
Fig. 2. Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Tests (Siegel, 1956) were used to 
compare groups’ scores with the different play materials. These showed that both 
groups had significantly higher % imaginative verbs and % time spent in imaginative 
play with the realistic material compared to the junk material (p < 0:05); although 
on 9$ elaborated imaginative verbs the differences were not Significant. Also the 
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Fia. 2. Median scores on the four measures of imaginative play for the two groups of children with 


the different play materials. 


normal children showed no significant differences in the number of different 
imaginative verbs with the various play materials, although the ESNS children did 
have significantly fewer imaginative verbs with the junk material compared to the 
realistic material. А 
In general therefore, the play material affected only the frequency and duration 
of imaginative play; higher scores were obtained with the realistic material. Al- 
though this result may appear contrary to previous findings, it should be noted that 
the previous research was conducted with older children, whose imaginative play 
was presumably well developed. 
_ 3 Modelled play. The four measures were calculated for each of the three model- 
ling periods irrespective of the play material provided. Figure 3 gives the median 
Scores of both groups on each of the measures. 2. 
. Wilcoxon tests showed that for both groups there was a significant or nearly 
Significant increase in % imaginative verbs (р < 0-02) and % time spent in 1magina- 
tive play (p — 0-06) during the Modelling period compared to the Pre-Modelling 
period. However the increase was not significant with % elaborated imaginative 
verbs or the number of different imaginative verbs in either group. 
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Fic. 3. Median scores on the four measures of imaginative play for the two groups of children during 
the three modelling periods. 


When the Post-Modelling and Pre-Modelling periods were compared, the two 
groups of children showed a different pattern of results. With the ESNS children, 
there were no significant differences between these periods on any of the four 


measures whereas the normal children had significantly higher 9j imaginative 


verbs (p < 0-02); % time spent in imaginative play (p — 0-01) anda greater number 


of different imaginative verbs (p < 0-02) during the Post-Modelli red to the 
Pre Modelling period. sain i E NUNT 
| Thus modelled doll play did tend to increase the frequency and duration of 
imaginative play with both groups, although with the ESNS its effects were specific 


to the Modelling period while with the normal children it also affected their Post- 
Modelling performance. 


Comparisons between Normal and ESNS children 

Mann-Whitney U Tests were used to compare the performance of the two 
groups on the four measures of imaginative play. However on none of the measures; 
whether calculated over the play sessions, within play sessions or across modelling 
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periods were there significant differences between the groups. This is not surprising 
as the groups were equivalent in Developmental Age, and suggests that with ESNS 
subjects, imaginative play is more closely related to this than to Chronological Age. 


Sex differences 

| Mann-Whitney U Tests showed no sex differences on any of the four measures, 
either when calculated over the three play sessions or within play sessions or across 
modelling periods. But this finding may be a feature of the sample of children used, 
e.g. Lowe (1974) reports very few and generally inconsistent sex differences with 
children up to 36 months whereas sex differences have been found in the imaginative 
play of older children (Singer, 1973). 


Inter-relationships between play variables 
Table 3 shows the rank-order correlations between the four measures when 


I ABLE 3, RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FOUR MEASURES OF IMAGINATIVE PLAY CALCULATED 
OVER THE THREE PLAY SESSIONS FOR BOTH GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 


% imag. % elab. % time No. diff. 
% imag. 0-81* 0:89* 0:80* 
% elab. 0-89* 0-89* 0-75* pe 
% time 0:73* 0-83* 0-87* eus 
No. diff, 0-63* 0-82* 0-64* 


ESNS children (V=9) 
*b < 0:05. 


calculated over the three play sessions. Not surprisingly, all four measures were 
significantly inter-correlated (p < 0-05) but as we have already noted, they showed 
a different pattern of relationships with the three independent variables. The % 
elaborated imaginative actions and the number of different imaginative actions 
showed a strong correlation with Developmental Age but were largely unaffected 
by Play Materials or Modelled Doll Play, while the converse held with % imagina- 
‘tive actions and % time spent in imaginative play. 


DISCUSSION 

a replicable means of recording children’s 
from the scheme were sensitive to inter- 
lay brought about by the three in- 
lly show the predicted relationships 
f their validity as measures of 


The observation scheme does provide 
Ball play. The measures of play derived 
Subject as well as intra-subject differences in p 
dependent variables. Also the measures did genera 
with the independent variables, which is suggestive О 
imaginative play. 


But devising a methodology for studying imaginative play is only a starting-point 
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for further research. Particularly important is research into the development bi 
imaginative play. The results of this study suggest firstly that certain toys are тот i 
likely to elicit imaginative play with young children than others. It is not clear why 
this should be so and the finding requires further investigation. | E О 
Secondly, it would appear that it is not the frequency and duration of imaginative 
play which increases with age but rather its diversity and ‘elaborateness . This is 
further supported by the finding that within both groups, the children consistently 
showed the same pattern of results on measures of diversity and elaboration of play, 
irrespective of play materials or modelling, which was not the case with measures 
of frequency and duration. Elaborated play may result from an increase in the 
child’s capacity for deferred, and indeed more precise imitation (Piaget, 1969). 
Related to this is the effect of modelled play on children’s imaginative play. 
Here differences were found between the normal and ESNS children’s performance 
and in particular in the frequency and duration of imaginative play during the 
Post-Modelling period. The variable of Modelling is one that is important in any 
attempts to facilitate children’s imaginative play. The finding that it increases the 
frequency and diversity of imaginative play with normal children is encouraging 
but this was not the case with ESNS children. Here any increases in imaginative 
play were specific to the Modelling period and did not carry over into the Post- 
Modelling period. It could be that these children would benefit from a more pro- 


longed period of modelling than the one used here, accompanied by gradual fading 
of the modelling rather than the abrupt change used here. 


SUMMARY 


A methodology for recording and quantifying children's imag 
was evaluated with a group of 10 normal children, aged 18-4 
of 9 ESNS children, aged 57-103 months. With 
rater reliability and the me 


positive correlation with 
Sensitive to changes in th 
experimenter modelled dol 


inative doll play 
2 months and a group 
both groups there was high inter- 
asures used to quantify the play showed an expected 
Developmental Age. Furthermore the measures were 


e play brought about by different play materials and 
l play. 
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APPENDIX 

(a) Imaginative verbs 

Combs The act of combing the doll’s hair. 

Ww ashes The act of washing (and/or drying) the doll. 

Feeds The act of giving the doll ‘food’ or ‘drink’. 

Sits Making the doll sit in an appropriate manner. 

Pats A show of affection for the doll; kissing it, stroking it, etc. 

Smacks Hitting the doll as if punishing it. | 

Waves Making the doll move its arm in a waving action. — — | ? 

Walks Making the doll walk (doll in the upright position with its feet touching or nearly 
touching the ground). | 

Dresses The placing on or removal of an item of clothing from the doll. 

Spoons Refers to the stirring action associated with feeding or to the lifting of a substance 
with a ‘spoon’. F Р x 

Folds Refers to the folding of the cloth stimuli when done in relation to another object, 
c.g. folding back the cloth on the bed so that the doll’s head inen ài 

Places in An object is placed within another object, e.g. doll placed in се Y б ИРЕ" 

Tem on One object is placed on top of another, e.g. a ‘sheet’ to cover the doll wh 

aces down An object is placed on the ground. i Р 

Places under An object is placed under another object, e.g. the doll placed under the ‘sheets’ on 
the bed. Pm ‘ EN 

Holds Child has an object within his possession and holds it as if it Ligen: be 

Carries Used instead of holds if the child moves around the play situa 5 
the object. А i ? ; hangs 

Adjus i rari iti f an object without any major c : ng 

Adjusts Used when the child varies, the position : to ger objects but still maintaining 


occurring in the position of that object rela 
the pretend situation. 


(b) Behavioural verbs ЕКЕТ А 

Grasps Child retains the object within his possession; holding it pa sati img arm. 

Travel Used if the child, while grasping an object, moves around the р ау : 

Ax down Object is placed on the gronni. - 

uts in Object is placed on top of another object. А А "^ 
Moves dedos е lifting and putting down ofan hiest and is used to indicate general 
< j t concerned by any othe! RN , е 

Hits es against another. Also includes hitting objects against the 
wall or floor, etc. А е s 

Shakes Chi ile. ing the object, shakes it making gross arm mov ements. 

Rubs ir ient amat antler Also includes rubbing an object on the 


floor or wall, etc. 


7. Child Psychol. Psychiat., Vol. 17, 1976, pp. 199 to 204. Pergamon Press. Printed in Great Britain. 


JUDGEMENTS OF AUDITORY POSITION BY SPASTIC 
AND NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: 
THE APPLICATION OF CHOICE THEORY MEASURES* 


Вил, Jonest, MURRAY Tuompsont and Bonis KABANOFF§ 


Department of Psychology, Carleton University, Ottawa 


F REQUENTLY psychologists have attempted to quantify the effects brain damage in 
children and adults using techniques from psychophysics and general experimental 
psychology (e.g. Semmes et al., 1954). Such work has in the main emphasized 
deficits associated with brain damage. Abercombie (1964), for example, has argued 
that there is a wide variety of spatial deficits contingent upon cerebral palsy and at 
times, the implications of statements about what brain-damaged persons cannot do 
are quite unclear. For example, Cruickshank et al. (1965) have suggested that 
cerebral palsied children may not distinguish figure from ground since they make 
more mistakes than the non-handicapped in hidden-figure tests. Now distinguishing 
figure from ground is part of what we mean by spatial perception and it is hard to 
believe that cerebral palsied children cannot make spatial judgements, cannot, for 
example, distinguish the experimenter from the background of the room in which he 
is seen. In short, failure to detect the hidden figure may not tell us very much about 
the child’s ordinary perception. It may only be the case that the brain-damaged 
child is less willing to report the hidden figure particularly if the child takes the 
report to be an aberrant one (a similar “response bias” account of the performance 
of brain damaged adults has recently been suggested by Over, 1973). н 
Further, Jones and Alexander (1974) have argued that dependent measures 1п 
many studies of brain damage are inadequate. Following signal detection theory 
(e.g. Green and Swets, 1966) they argued that standard measures confound effects 
due to sensitivity with bias—the possibility that independent of the stimulus not 
all responses are equally likely. Birch and Belmont (1964) found that cerebral 
palsied children made fewer correct responses compared to non-handicapped in 
auditory-visual matching. However, jones and Alexander (1974) showed that 
Spastic and non-handicapped children matching spatio-temporal patterns between 
vision and hearing did not differ on average in “hit-rate”, the proportion. of correct 
same” responses, but that the non-handicapped had a lower “false-alarm rated, 
the proportion of incorrect “same” responses. In other words, the spastic group 


rk with cerebral palsied children. 
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made fewer correct responses overall but conceivably because of an increased bias to 
report “same” rather than any lowered sensitivity. И 
In the present study а group of spastic children was compared toa — 
capped reference group in judgements of spatial position (right or left) of a single 
tone and in judgements of the position of the second of two tones. Dependent 
measures were hit-rate, essentially the proportion of responses "Right given that 
the signal occurred on the right, and false alarms, the proportion of responses 
“Right”, when the signal was in fact on the left. In order to obtain separate numer- 
ical estimates of sensitivity and bias the choice theory parameters n and b (Luce. 
1963) were computed from the matrix of stimulus-response contingencies (see 
Appendix for computational formulae). n and b are distribution-free indices of 
sensitivity and response bias respectively. т is basically a measure of stimulus 


similarity and will be interpreted in the present experiment as an index of auditory 
position memory. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Subjects were 14 spastic quadriplegic children resident in a school for the cerebral 
palsied in Brisbane. The mean age of the group was 10 years 9 months (range: 7 years 4 months-14 
years 4 months). The group ranged in І.О. (Stanford-Binet or Wechsler) from 74 to 94 with a mean 
of 85. All of the group had normal speech and adequate uncorrected vision and hearing. Each spastic 
subject was matched for sex and chronological age with a non-handicapped child. 'The reference 
group had a mean I.Q. (Stanford-Binet) of 101 with a range of 97-104. All had normal vision and 
hearing. All the children in the reference group attended the same school in a predominantly middle 
class area. 

Apparatus and procedure. Only subjects who could correctly name their right and left sides took 
part in the experiment. The subject was seated in an adjustable chair and his head was fixed in a 
band around the head attached to the apparatus. To eliminate possible visual cues the subject was 
blindfolded. Above the subject’s head two beams extended a distance of 4 ft and from each of which 
a small hearing-aid loudspeaker was suspended. Each speaker, one to the right, the other to the left, 
was 3° to the midline of the subject’s head. 


In the spatial task a step input tone (3200 dps) of 0-5 sec duration was presented on one of the 
speakers. The position of the sound was varied randomly with the provision that right and left 
occurred equally often. In the spatio- 


temporal tasks two step input tones were presented one on 
each Speaker with a duration of 0-7 between the offset of the first and the onset of the second. The 
position of the second tone was vari 


I ed randomly and right and left had equal probability. To ensure 
independence of signal and noise trials, right side events were arbitrarily regarded as "signal" and 
left-side events as “noise”. The subject was either asked “Was the sound on the right?" (spatial) 
of “Was the second sound on the right?" (spatio-temporal). Consequently, “hits” were recorded 
when the subject replied "yes" when the signal was on the right, and false-alarms when he gave the 
he left. Subjects were tested in two sessions of about one 


nsisted of 200 trials with spatial and spatial-temporal tasks 
trials. Knowledge of results were not given. 


counterbalanced (ABBA) in blocks of 50 
RESULTS 

Table 1 shows each hit and false-alarm values for cach subject. A 2 x 2 analysis 
of variance of hit rates with spastic vs non-handicapped groups as a between-subject 
variable and experimental conditions as a within-subject variable showed that 
both main effects reached significance, spastic vs non-handicapped (F = 6:57, 
d.f. = 1/26; p « 0-025) and experimental conditions (F = 622; df. = 1/26; 
b < 0-025), as did the interaction (F — 12.64; df. = 1/26; p < 0:01). Newman- 
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FABLE l. Hit rate (HR) AND FALSE ALARM RATE (FAR) FOR EACH SUBJECT IN THE SPATIAL AND 
SPATIO-TEMPORAL CONDITIONS 


——__________ 


Spastic Non-Handicapped 
Subject Spatial Spatio-Temporal Spatial Spatio-Temporal 
HR FAR HR FAR HR FAR HR FAR 
l 0-71 0-29 0-6 0-27 0-62 0-28 061 0-43 
2 0-61 0-39 0-41 0-65 0-45 0-60 0-40 
3 0-87 0-50 0-65 065 025 025 04 
4 0-55 0-46 0-43 0-61 0-42 0-68 027 
5 0-73 0-25 0-51 0-85 0-45 0-75 033 
6 0-67 0-29 0-42 084 O48 061 0-29 
7 0-82 0-46 0-36 0-92 045 071 0-48 
8 0-51 0-45 0-27 0-67 043 081 0-44 
9 0-67 0-33 0-50 0-61 0-44 0-80 0-27 
10 0-88 0-36 0-44 0-61 0-37 0-64 0-36 
П 0-82 0-45 0-55 0-82 0-38 0-79 0-32 
12 0-71 0-29 0-50 0-79 0:25 0-83 0-28 
13 0-75 0-25 0-48 0-87 0-40 0-88 0-35 
14 0-68 0-32 0-40 083 041 080 025 
Меап 0-71 0-36 0-44 0-74 039 0-73 0:35 


o NEN. сс ы ee БОЕН 


Keuls comparisons showed that spastic and non-handicapped groups did not differ 
in the spatial condition and that the spastic group made significantly fewer hits 
a the spatio-temporal condition (p < 0-01). A similar analysis of false alarms showed 
no significant differences between spastic and non-handicapped group (F = 1:95; 
df. = 1/26) nor between experimental conditions (F = 0:67; df. = 1/26). There 
was however a significant interaction (F = 6-45; d.f. = 1/26; p < 0:025). Newman- 
Keuls comparisons showed that the spastic group tended to make significantly more 
false alarms (p < 0-01) in the spatio-temporal compared to the spatial condition 
While the non-handicapped tended to make significantly fewer (p < 0-05). In all, 
therefore, the two groups do not differ in performance of the spatial task. The 
Spastic group tends to make fewer hits and more false alarms in the spatio-temporal 
condition, 


Table 2 gives values of т for each condition and Table 3 gives values of b (see 
ppendix). Analysis of т values showed а significant difference between subject 
Sroups (F = 9-88; d.f. = 1/26; p < 0:01) experimental conditions (F — 5:31; d.f. = 
1/26; p < 0-05) and a significant interaction (F = 552; d.f. = 1/26; p < 0:05). 
€wman-Keuls comparisons showed no significant difference between subject 
Sroups in the spatial condition. The non-handicapped group did not differ between 
Conditions. For the spastic group, however, performance in the spatio-temporal 
condition declined significantly (p < 0-01). | 
Analysis of b values indicated no significant differences between experimental 
conditions (F — 1-46; d.f. = 1/26) and no significant subject groups X experimental 
conditions interaction (F = 1-40; d.f. = 1/26). The comparison between subject 
groups approached but did not reach significance (F = 413; df. = 1/25; p> 0-05). 
ү other words there was some tendency for non-handicapped subjects to respond 


lac? 
es" rather more frequently. 
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TABLE 2. VALUES OF 1) (SENSITIVITY INDEX) FOR EACH SUBJECT 


Spastic Non-Handicapped 
Spatio- Spatio- 

Subject Spatial Temporal Spatial Temporal 
1 0:43 0-50 0-49 0-74 
2 0-66 0-66 0-69 0-66 
3 0-42 1-86 0-48 0:52 
4 0-84 0-76 0-68 0-42 
5 0-35 1-02 0-77 0-42 
6 0-44 0-72 0-44 0-54 
7 0-43 0-64 0-30 0-59 
8 0-91 0-50 0-58 0-72 
9 0-70 1-00 0-77 0-30 
10 0-27 0-87 0-61 0-56 
11 0-42 0-91 0-36 0-36 
12 0-41 0-82 0-30 0-35 
13 0-33 0-44 0-32 0-26 
14 0-68 0:74 0-37 0-28 
Mean 0-51 0-83 0:51 0:48 


———————————————— 


TABLE 3. VALUES OF b (BIAS INDEX) FOR EACH SUBJECT 


Spastic 


Non-Handicapped 
Spatio- Spatio- 

Subject Spatial Temporal Spatial Temporal 
1 1-00 1-41 1-25 0-87 
2 1-00 1-00 1-00 1-00 
3 0-42 1-00 1-27 0-64 
4 0-98 1-00 1-00 111 
5 0-97 0-98 0-45 0-79 
6 1-10 1-00 0-46 0-80 
7 0-56 1-13 0-37 0-66 
8 1-10 1-33 0-81 0-56 
9 1-00 1-00 0-86 0-82 
10 0-49 1:13 1:06 1:00 
11 0-52 0-74 0-60 0-75 
12 1-00 0-82 0-89 0-73 
13 1-00 0:45 0-48 0:50 
14 1:00 1-11 0-58 0-87 
Меап 0-87 0-94 0-79 0-80 


$$ 


DISCUSSION 

Our results are evidence against the assumption that brain-damaged children 
will necessarily suffer deficits of spatial perception (e.g. Abercrombie, 1964; Birch 
and Belmont, 1964; Cruickshank et al., 1965; Wedell, 1960-61). S astie and non- 
handicapped children did not differ in sensitivity to spatial Жс ыз = the prob- 
lem was only to fix the position of a single tone. The two groups differed mainly in 
their ability to perform a spatio-temporal task. Our notion of perception assumes 
that perceptual skills develop in relation to motor skills. As Polanyi (1958) had made 
clear, a motor skill is a capacity for dealing with an indefinite range of ways. Ex- 
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plicit spatial judgements may, therefore, be grounded in an implicit grasp of the 
total situation based upon voluntary action. By definition cerebral palsied children 
suffer motor deficits and as a consequence may be less able to exercise the concept 
of space in perceptual judgements because of limited experience of independent 
mobility rather than because of brain damage fer se. 

It is interesting to speculate that some particular rather than general deficiency 
of movement control may underline the performance of spastic children in the present 
task. Platt and Warren (1972) have shown that auditory localization is poor if the 
subject is unable to move his eyes in the direction of the auditory target. Eye move- 
ments may serve, therefore, to update and stabilize auditory position memory (sec 
Jones and Kabanoff, 1975). The spastic child may be able to initiate a single 
movement of the eyes toward an auditory target though he may not be able to 
control a temporal sequence of eye-movements. As a consequence he could localize 
a single auditory position but could not time the sequence of movements between 
two signals. 

It is also possible that differences іп І.О, may be at least in part responsible for 
the observed deficit. The additional complexity involved in working through the 
question “Was the second sound on the right?” may have been beyond the capa- 
bilities of the spastic group or at least may conceivably have increased their anxiety 
in the spatio-temporal condition. The problems here are difficult to unravel. Since 
LQ. is by definition a developmental measure and cerebral palsied children are 
likely for a variety of obvious reasons to develop rather more slowly than the non- 
handicapped matching the two groups for chronological age will almost inevitably 
mean that the cerebral palsied are lower in І.О. Matching for 1.О. on the other 
hand will mean that the non-handicapped are somewhat younger. Neither com- 
parison is perfectly satisfactory. In the present case we prefer to match for chrono- 
logical age since we are trying in part to show that the existence of spatial deficits 
in the cerebral palsied need not be taken for granted. From this point of view a 
demonstration that the cerebral palsied do about as well as non-handicapped 
children two years or more younger would have proven very little. In practice the 
rank order correlations between I.Q. and performance (п) by the spatial group are 
quite low and approximately the same for both conditions, 7, = 0-24 (spatial) and 
7, = 0-29 (spatio-temporal). 


Although differences in response bias between spastic and non-handicapped 


children were not significant, there was а tendency approaching significance for 
the non-handicapped group to adopt a rather more lax response strategy; 1n other 
Words the spastic children may be somewhat more cautious when making perceptual 
Judgements. Such a difference in response strategies were 1t more extreme could 
Seriously affect performance assessed in terms of, e.g. classical thresholds, or some 
Measure of correct responses. Wedell (1960-61), for example showed that bilateral 
and left hemisplegic children made fewer correct responses compared to athetoid 
and right hemisplegic children on a test of visual spatial perception. Without a 
Separate analysis of sensitivity to stimulus similarity and of response bias, it may be 
that the differences observed by Wedell are due to differential response strategies 
rather than differences in discriminative accuracy. Such effects need to be separately 
Studied in any further work on perceptual abilities in the brain-damaged. 
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SUMMARY 


Techniques which separate sensitivity and response bias were used to гу cona 
spastic quadriplegic and non-handicapped children in auditory spatial an Me en 
temporal discrimination. The two groups did not differ in spatial jp manm n 
and the spastic group were less sensitive to spatio-temporal position. Rese ts ar 
interpreted in terms of possible eye-movement involvement in auditory шеше. 
We note the possible importance of separating sensitivity and bias in future studies 
of brain damage. 
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APPENDIX 
The computational formula for the choice theory parameters папа P are as follows. 
eas MxFA 
HxCR 
MxCR 
b= 
HxFA 
Where in the present case 
H = hit rate (the proportion of responses “Yes” given that the appropriate 
sound was on the right) ; 
FA — false alarm rate (the proportion of responses “Yes” given that the appro 
priate sound was on the left) ; 
M = miss rate (the proportion of responses “No” given that the appropriate 
sound was on the right); 
CR — 


correct rejection rate (the proportion of responses “No” given that the 
appropriate sound was on the left). 
H and GR are in other words the two types of correct response and FA and M are the two types of 
incorrect response. 

As sensitivity or in the present case auditory position memory strength increases will tend to 


zero. When the subject is unbiased b = 1. Values of b less 1 are associated with a bias toward respon’ 
ing ‘Yes’? and values of b greater than 1 with a bias toward “No”. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHE EARLIER investigations of operant conditioning of infant social responsiveness 
had one important feature in common, in that they examined social reinforcement 
of social responses. Those investigators employed as reinforcement a composite 
social reinforcer contingent upon smiling behaviour (Brackbill, 1958) or vocalisation 
behaviour (Rheingold, Gewirtz and Ross, 1959; Weisberg, 1963). By means of this 
Procedure the social responses of smiling and vocalising were demonstrated to be 
Operants, 

_ Subsequent investigators of operant smiling (Wahler, 1967) and operant vocalisa- 
ton (Todd and Palmer, 1968) have essentially confirmed these earlier findings. 
Moreover, an investigation by Routh (1969) demonstrated significant vocal response 
differentiation within an operant conditioning paradigm so that composite social 
feedback contingent upon the production of "consonant" sounds resulted in an 
increase in the ratio of consonant to vowcl-like sounds and vice versa, from baseline 
to conditioning phases. Consistently, the format of this type of investigation has been 
to employ a “social” response in conjunction with a composite social event as 
reinforcer. However, two investigations have used non-social reinforcers with social 
Operants, but with variable success. Weisberg’s (1963) highly controlled study, 


Which incorporated a non-social reinforcement condition comprising a door-chime 


contingent upon the infant’s vocalisation failed to demonstrate operant vocalisation 
ation lends support 


under these circumstances. While far from conclusive this observati ›ро 
to the idea that social reinforcement may involve certain intrinsic characteristics 
Which are functionally prerequisite to the shaping of social and specifically vocal 
behaviour in the young infant. In this respect, Bloom (1974) has demonstrated the 
'mportance of eye contact as a setting or tuning event for the social reinforcement 
of vocalisations in three-month-old infants. Tomlinson-Keascy (1972) re-examined 
the effect of non-social reinforcement on operant conditioning of vocal behaviour 
With infants and observed that a combined bell and light feedback event (ке. non- 
Social) reliably increased the frequency of vocalisation. However, this 219 eSUBATOE 
employed either the mother's voice or a 500 cycles per-sec tone as a discriminative 
Stimulus so that the bell and light episode was presented contingent прот the emission 
of the operant only during periods when the discriminative stimulus was оп. While 
no difference was observed between the voice and tone conditions during the con- 
"Department of Psychology, University College, London УСТЕ 6BT, О.К. 
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ditioning phase of the study, greater resistance to extinction was observed for the 
mother’s-voice-cue-group. This finding, however, requires qualification since other 
investigations have repeatedly demonstrated the powerful cliciting effect of vocal 
stimulation, independent of contingency, upon infant vocal production (Wolff, 
1963; Kagan and Lewis, 1965). To this extent the findings on the relative efficacy 
of social and non-social reinforcement with human infants are somewhat equivocal. 

From a different perspective, that of control in social situations, casual observa- 
tion readily demonstrates that the social environment is not solely controlled by the 
reciprocal deployment of social operants and reinforcers, but very often is controlled 
by the use of non-social operants. In this respect, in particular, the present investiga- 
tion differs from the earlier social conditioning studies of Brackbill (1958) and 
Rheingold et al. (1959) since in the present case there is no direct relationship 
between the infant’s response and the social feedback. Instead, the present task 
situation requires the infant to operate on the inanimate environment in order to 
produce some response from the mother. In this way the relationship between 
response and feedback can be said to be indirect, by contrast to more direct procedures 


where emission of the social response on the part of the infant is reinforced by social 
feedback, 


The object of this investigation is to demonstrate operant conditioning of a non- 
social operant under contingent social reinforcement and to examine this with 
infants at two age levels which have previously been demonstrated to show marked 


differences in the capacity to analyse response-feedback contingencies (Millar and 
Schaffer, 1972, 1973; Millar, 1974) 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty-eight infants (n = 31 males, n — 17 females 


six- and nine-months (mean ages: 6:14 and 8-83 months) respectively. Infants were obtained through 
child welfare clinics, and as far as could be ascertained from clinic case records, were clinically 
normal. Within cach age group, the subjects were matched across experimental and control con- 
ditions to within + 10 days. Altogether, 60 infants were examined, but of these 12 were excluded 
from the study because of persistent frett 


‹ ‹ ing or sustained disruptive behaviour (п = 9), prolonged 
distraction from the task (n = 1) and zero operant level (п = 2. ' d 
Apparatus 


„А matt-grey table-top with 46 cm high sides was employed. An adjustable infant seat was situated 
midway along the near-side of the table so that the table extended 46 cm on either side of the infant 
and 55 cm in front of him. A low seat was provided for the mother and was positioned at an offset 
angle from the infant’s face-on position on the far side of the table, This permitted the mother when 
seated to be visually available to the infant throughout the procedure, although she did not actually 
face him except during contingency episodes, ' s 

The manipulandum comprised a 10 cm tall cylindrical canister rigidly secured to the table-top 
at 8 cm from the table edge directly in front of and within easy reach of the infant 

Control equipment provided the necessary switching gear to signal the mother by means of an 
ear-phone in order that she present the feedback to the infant, A portable Rated, four-channel 
event pen-recorder was used to record manipulative responses. All control and recording equipment 
was operated from a soundproof room adjoining the experimental room, both of which were located 
in a mobile-laboratory unit. 


) were divided into two age groups as follows: 


Experimental design and procedure 
A mixed design enabled both between-group and within-group comparisons, Age (6- and 9- months) 


“ 
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and Contingency (contingent, non-contingent) were between-subject variables, with repeated 
measures on baseline, contingency and extinction phases, the within-subject variable. The 7 min 
procedure commenced with a 30-sec adaptation period, followed, with the infant’s next response by a 
30-sec baseline phase which established operant level of manipulation. Three-minute contingency and 
extinction phases followed consecutively. During the contingency period, feedback was provided 
either contingently or non-contingently upon discrete touch-down on the manipulandum using 
either or both hands. On occasions when the infant maintained contact with the manipulandum 
it was necessary that he lift-off at least one hand before further manipulation would restore the 
feedback. 

Non-contingent stimulation involved the presentation of a matched amount of stimulation, but 
under this condition this was presented on a predetermined random time schedule. Non-contingent 
groups were matched on a subject to subject basis with contingent infants in terms of the actual 
number of feedback events/30-sec interval during the contingency period. This procedure effectively 
controlled for potential eliciting or arousal effects of the feedback stimuli. 

Twelve infants at each age level were assigned to experimental and control conditions. The only 
restriction on random assignment to conditions was that, for the purpose of matching, infants who 
were to be administered contingent stimulation were tested first. 

The infant was placed in the infant chair by the mother, the seat being adjusted to permit him 
to reach the manipulandum on the table-top directly in front of him. The mother seated herself on 
the low chair opposite and in full view of the baby, but facing 90* away from the infant, so that 
although continuously visually available she was not looking at him. The mother fitted the ear-phone 
and was instructed that on hearing an auditory signal she should turn her head so as to face the 
child, smile and say “peekaboo” in an attempt to catch his at tention and then turn away to resume 
the gaze-averted position. ` 

Discrete touching of the manipulandum was recorded by an observer who viewed the infant 
through a one way screen and simultaneously, in the case of the contingent subjects, the mother 
received the signal to initiate feedback. Baseline period commenced with the infant’s first mani- 
pulative response after the settling-in period. The contingency period was defined as the 3-min period 
clapsing from the first response after the completion of the baseline. Similarly, the extinction phase 
was taken as the 3-min period extending from the first non-reinforced response occurring after the 
contingency period had ended. This applied to both contingent and non-contingent groups ee 
Chis procedure of timing-out each phase from the first reponse effectively ensured that individua 
differences in latency to respond at the outset of each phase was not confounded with effective 
Contingency time. 


RESULTS 
Response acquisition dala 
Figure 1 presents the curves for 
extinction phases for contingent anc 
An ages x contingency x phases (2x2x3) : 
measures on phases was undertaken on manipulati 
the baseline period (30-sec) and the final 30-sec perio 
phases. 


each age group across baseline, contingency and 
| non-contingent presentation of social feedback. 
analysis of variance with repeated 
ve response frequency data for 
d of contingency and extinction 


Baseline performance . 
Selected comparisons for age and contingenc 
differences in operant response levels across the fo 


y conditions revealed no significant 
ur experimental conditions. 


The effect of contingency and age on response acquisition . | 

Тһе {се Being proton from the significant second-order contingency Ж 
age x phases interaction effect, F (2,88) — 491, p < er y. оа ‚а 
sumed a reliable contingency x phases effect, F (2,88) = p< , which 
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© 6-month 


Number of responses 
Number of responses 


al- 
1 1 | = 1 ji 
phase! phase2 phase3 phose! phase2 phase3 
Fic. 1. Mean manipulative response frequency for six-month-old and for nine-month-old infants 
during baseline and the terminal 30-sec 


period of contingency and extinction phases under contingent 
) and non-contingent ( BI— — — B ) social stimulation. 


(a 


TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF AGE X 


Source of variation 


Between subjects 
age 


[ 0-28 0-002 ns 

contingency 1 66-69 5:09 « 0:05 
age X contingency 1 0-28 0-002 п.5, 
subjects within groups 44 13-10 

Within subjects 
phases 2 77-08 10-17 < 0:001 
age x phases 2 8:36 1-10 n.s. 
contingency х phases 2 82-03 10-82 < 0-001 
age X contingency x phases 2 37-19 491 < 0-01 
phases х subjects within groups 88 7:58 — 


кыы LEM DE O 
broadly speaking demonstrated the efficacy of contingency upon response acquisi- 
tion, The second-order effect, however, demonstrated the effect of contingency, but 
by implicating age it also revealed that the contingency effect was not the same at 
both age levels. = 

In the case of the six-month-old infants selected comparisons of performance 
n-contingent conditions revealed no difference during 
cither baseline or extinction, but did reveal a difference during the contingency 
phase (p < 0-05). Within-group Comparisons revealed that this difference did not 
represent any acquisition 


t since no reliable increase in responsiveness occurred 
under contingent feedback (p> 0-05). In the case of extinction a reliable decrease 


occurred for the contingent group (p < 0-05), but no alteration in responsiveness 
occurred for the non-contingent group. 


The findings for the nine-month-old Sroup present a more differentiated picture. 
No difference was observed during eith i i 
non-contingent groups, but a reliable diffe 
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period (p < 0-001). In fact selected comparisons revealed that this comprised two 
distinct effects. On the one hand, contingent feedback produced a reliable increase 
in responsiveness from baseline (p < 0-001), whereas, on the other hand, non- 
contingent scheduling resulted in an almost equally dramatic decrease in responsive- 
ness from baseline (p < 0-01). Moreover performance during extinction revealed 
quite divergent patterns of responding depending upon the type of contingency 
scheduling previously experienced by the infant. Withdrawal of contingent feedback 
resulted, as expected, in a reliable extinction effect (p < 0-001), whereas cessation 
of non-contingent stimulation produced no discernible change in responsiveness 
which was already low. 

In the broadest terms the older infants revealed a reliable increase in responsive- 
ness, but not so in the case of the younger infants. Moreover an equally differen- 
tiated picture emerged under non-contingent stimulation for the two ages with a 
dramatic drop in responding occurring for the older infants but not in the case of 
the younger infants.* 


DISCUSSION 


This investigation examined the efficacy of contingent social stimulation on 
operant manipulative behaviour where the mediating operant was non-social in 
nature. In the case of the nine-month-old infants the findings clearly demonstrate 
the effectiveness of contingent scheduling of social feedback, in thatreliable acquisition 
and extinction effects were observed. By contrast, the six-month-old infants failed 
to show any increase in operant responsiveness under the contingency and although 
some decrease in performance was observed during the extinction phase this is 
Most likely attributable to habituation and fatigue effects associated with the 
experimental situation. Non-contingent control procedures differentiated between 
Operant and stimulus control of behaviour in the case of the nine-month-old infants 
who revealed the characteristic suppression effect which has been observed in earlier 
Studies (Millar and Schaffer, 1972, 1973; Millar, 1972). The absence of a com- 
parable effect in the six-month-old infants, while it contrasts with the performance 
of the older group, nevertheless is consistent with several previous investigations 
(Rovee and Rovee, 1969; Siqueland, 1968; Weisberg, 1963) undertaken pe 
Younger infants. In the present case, the suppressed responding of E par trae 
is unlikely to be a consequence of greater distraction, since, плеш еш 8 
received more non-contingent stimulation, their overall amount ^s wea és ion 
of the feedback source was comparable to that of the younger in ants a 3 id not 
Interact with contingency. Furthermore, an analysis of visual fixation of the mani- 


Pulandum failed to reveal any interaction effect with contingency 7 ias is 
been expected had a distraction effect been responsible for the low level of responding 
under non-contingent stimulation. 

*An analysis of duration of visual fixation data indicated that apa = 
suppression-like effect observed under non-contingent scheduling сер 4 attribu vt Lins ter 
distraction on the part of older infants resulting from the relatively greater еке o С a | 
stimulation, In terms of duration of visual fixation to the feedback source pum hear , 
Was spent fixating the mother during the contingency aa en this iie, med E ge 
and the contingency operating. Moreover, in terms of visual xation ems pul young 
infants spent more time looking at this, but there was no interaction wi gency. 
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spatially discontiguous feedback on иш opera 
distal conditions (Millar re өл, ee 
i um an | 
oe Эч. э аншы long as this was within the limits of the immediate 
in E al field. In particular, Millar (1974) has recently demonstrated deeper] 
Mapas acquisition under audio-visua] feedback which emanated from a е 
source directly in front of the infant, co 9 the location of the mo 


. H л NECS MR at 
in this investigation, Procedurally the re highly similar in form 


al as Opposed to non-social reinforcement 
in the present case. 


Source could be tolerated by 


also appears paradoxical 
which demonstrated Operant control of } 


; Rheingold et qj. 1959; Weisberg, 1963). Thus, on the one | 
Уе response employed here has i 5 
fully as an operant, while, on the oth of social feedback has bec 


demonstrated independently (Brossard ang DeCaric, 1968; Schwartz, Rosenberg 


and Brackbill, 1970). In t nding that the нне 
are unable to integrate t Ponents when they are paire 


ore salient ang requires explanation. 
he use of social rej 


А : ; А ‘learly 
üngent upon a Manipulative operant clearly 
introduced Some differ г 


Р á . rs to 
not yet identified, which PPE 
Sponsible for the failure of the younger infants to learn in this 


failure to respond in a comparable manner to the пи 

uling of feedback. It is, in this perm 

social responsiveness studies employed E 

Social operant behavi younger infants should be capabi 1 

Perant contro] when Social feedback is contingent пра SACIA 

; When non-social feedback is contingent upon 

i Tating these Contingency components 

t question, although as yet a w 

Sest the operation of developmenta 
ingency relationships, 


Phylogenetic scale and their 


Ognised Ьу comparative and ethological investi- 
1 ; ; Seligman, 1970; Shettleworth, 1972). Seligman, in particular, 
points to findings whicl oth р = 


à > een and within Species variance in preparedness 
to associate particular *esponse-feedback i Н 


€ acquisitio 
The existence 
implications are 


s : contingencies, The Present failure of the 
six-month-old infants to learn might indicate the operation of an ontogenetic 
constraint; i.e, in terms of buildin up г SsOciations į 

of more “natural? 


integrations Possib] 
sequently, on the basis of great 


capable of integrating тоге 
present investigation, Weisber 


c infants may be capable initially 
Y їп terms of €Xpectancies and only sub- 
€r Beneraliseg inge Y awareness do they becomc 
arbitrary components of the type employed in the 
$5 conspicuous failure to Condition smiling in three- 


siderably younger infants f 
r composite social reinforce -| 


Пили аала NN 
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month-old infants using an arbitrary non-social feedback event, while successfully 
achieving this under social reinforcement lends support to this possibility. The earlier 
social conditioning studies, it will be recalled, successfully demonstrated acquisition 
of smiling and vocalisation behaviours. In these cases both contingency components 
could be described as social in nature. What differentiates these investigations from 
both the present study and Weisberg's non-social reinforcement condition was that 
one of the contingency components was non-social. In Weisberg's study it was the 
reinforcement which was non-social, whereas in this study it was the response which 
was non-social; in both situations however, acquisition could not be demonstrated. 
In the present study the difficulty was age-specific since it occurred at around six- 
months; by nine months of age there was no longer any indication of difficulty in 
handling this type of mixed contingency situation. 
A further possibly relevant feature of these stu 
composite social feedback episode included the reciproc 
reinforcing agent of the operant under consideration, e.g. smiling and vocalising 
were reinforced by a social event which included respectively reciprocal smiling 
and vocalisation as components. It may be that it was this particular characteristic 
of the reinforcement which rendered the integration a more “natural”? one for the 
infant and which might account for the relative ease of acquisition. In fact, Haugan 
and McIntire (1972) provide some support for this hypothesis in a study which 
examined the relative reinforcing efficacy of adult vocal imitation, adult administered 
tactile, and food reinforcers for vocalisations in three-six-month-old infants. Vocali- 
sations increased reliably under all three conditions, although vocal imitation of the 
infant's vocalisation itself produced a reliably greater amount of vocalisation than 
did either tactile or food reinforcement. 
In addition to these considerations, the task situation employed in the present 
study is quite different from that used in the earlier social responsiveness investiga- 
tions. The important fact that it was necessary for the infant to relate ta the um 
via an arbitrary object in the environment and not simply by smiling or voca уш 
as was the case in the Brackbill and the Rheingold eż al. studies, may have һа 


à l 7 
considerable bearing on the outcome. This procedural fact alone most probably 
difficult in terms of cognitive load on the 


rendered this mediated task relatively more ve 
infant, Given this sort of consideration it would not be at реа pos ba 
younger infants were less competent in this situation. Whether this point can accov 

s fundamental explanation 


entirely for the observed age effect, or whether some more quse ia fhe Hm 
is necessary remains as yet an open question. There can, however, 


i ici i tential ramifications 
that this speculative issue raises certain basic issues which have potentia! ra 


for future social learning research in infancy. 


dies related to the fact that the 
al performance by the 


SUMMARY РТР à d 
EM . : was examined іп six- and nine- 
The acquisition of a manipulative response rosse. 


i i t mater 
month-old infants under contingent and non-contingent не ghe: var 
Reliable response acquisition was observed for the nin 


contingent feedback, but not in the case of the ae giae ре 
formance was not reliably different from non-contingent controls. - 
drawn between social learning paradigms which involve the social reinforcement 
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of social responses and those which involve the social си of к 
responses. The failure of the six-month-old infants to learn a non-socia гаров end 
contingent social feedback is discussed in the context of differential prepa 

to appreciate contingency relations within these paradigms. 
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AGGRESSIVE AND NON-AGGRESSIVE FIGHTING IN 
TWELVE-TO-THIRTEEN YEAR OLD PRE-ADOLESCENT 


BOYS 
S. К. Sr. J. NzinL* 


Department of Growth and Development, Institute of Child Health, 
University of London 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts srupv uses ethological methods, previously mainly applied to young children 
(Blurton-Jones, 1972a), with pre-adolescent boys in a playground situation, to 
which these methods are well suited because of the ease of observation without 
disturbance, and because of the range of behaviour shown and its dominance over 
verbal communication. The whole range of behaviour was recorded but only the 
Parts of the analysis concerned with aggression are presented here. — — 

In young boys rough-and-tumble play, which includes playful fighting, can be 
clearly Separated from true aggression (Blurton-Jones, 1967; McGrew, 1969). A 
Similar separation can be made in young monkeys, but as maturity approaches the 
distinction between play-fighting and real fighting becomes more difficult to make 
Hinde, 1974). I therefore wished to see whether the separation of rough play and 
real aggression persisted in older boys. 


SUBJECTS 


.. Boys at a suburban secondary school were observed during their a 
In the school playground. All sample members were in their second year at пе 
school (age 12-13 yr), and were selected at random as they entered the quera 

ere was a steady wastage from the sample as boys changed qms cod id А р 
me of analysis іє numbered 34 boys. These boys were fairly evenly dis 


tween the four non-streamed classes in their year. . А 
cts cass saena ае ing the Кедири Conca categories a 
ass І, one; Class П, six; Class ITIN, five; Class HIM, twe ve; , six; an 
h ass V, four. There чеге five boys whose parents had been divorced and two in 

omes, 


ti 
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one side TVi еге ni roun i i lay- 
i i i d e uipment. Areas outside the play 
de of the observation window. Th was no playg: o q ib F 

тош were out of bounds, but boys went over the playing-fields towards a girls’ school bey ond, 


: з a “kind 
on to the boiler-house roof behind the wire fence on one side and on to the senior playground behin 
the fence on the other. 


ANALYSIS 


The commentaries were transcribed on 


and punched on to IBM cards for correlation and factor analysis by the Fortran 


with Varimax, Kaiser (1958) 
ersity of London CDC 6600. . 

of behaviour obtained from the рш 
ds which gave a continuous 2 min o 


hers were equally common but more widely scattered 
ivi (not presented in detail eee 
servation periods for each boy was totalle 
and an analysis made of these totals. 


cS gave avera iabili E 
The definition used for "hostility" jg deber et yr) 
different behaviour of these older boys, and 
(Blurton-Jones, 1967 : 


P McGrew, 1969). “р, is » 
usage of these authors, while “air кк ie and-tumble 


protest, retaliation, 


only if it actually caused “damage”, 


f д прене is in 
with younger children (Neill. oe Which often did—this distinction i 


SIVE AND NON-AGGRESSIVE FIGHTING IN PRE-ADOLESCENT BOYS 
AGGRES 


ALYSIS 
TABLE l. BEHAVIOUR CATEGORIES USED IN AN. 


i arked О) 

Hostility qualifier (— sec below; voters only to actions m: Q 
Rough-and-tumble qualifier (Ditto) 

i alifier (Ditto) 
„шн (= wrestling without body contact) 
О Wrestle À 
Q Strangle (twist arm, etc. ' 

Punch (— hit with straight arm "E -— 

à edi (= hit with horizontal KR е 
Q Beat (= hit downwards; Blurton-Jones, 2 
Q Kick hoy 
Q Push 
Q Chase 
Q Grab 
Avoid (flee) 
Fend (flinch) 
Attacked (= see text) 
Touched 
Touch (hold) (= persons only 
Smile (playface) 
Frown 
Puckerface (pout) 
Hand to face 
Fumble (groom self) 
Hands at chest 
Hands in pockets (at hips) 
Watch 
Talk 
Shout 
Wave arms 
Gesture (point) | 
Arm ир | iming. ritualised/traditional games) 
Ritualised ( — ritualised movements, miming, 

ounce (swing) (= on object or fixture) 
Move (walk, turn) 
Still (stand) 
Squat 
Sit (lean) 
Climb 
Jump (skip) 

ы р | —" performed to a ball) 
Ball qualifier (= refers only to actions mar! any other object) 

biect qualifier (= ditto, if performed to 
F Catch (pick up, intercept) 
F "Throw 
F Kick 


F Carry (hold, manipulate) 
Watch ball 
Miss (= attempted catch) . ion of ball 
i Ackle-win whether initially in possession 


l'ackle-lose Ditto) 

Definition of fighting Qualifiers ied 
Ostility qualifier = action causes vic асана 
Sugh-and-tumble qualifier = victim prow 9 

Air qualifier — action does not cause co 


or not) 


icti istressed. 
i.e. victim distress' 
i etc., Le, victi pre 
frown, dea к etal t distr 
tral face, etc., 1.©. VIC 


ictim, who is not distressed. 
, 


х 
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older boys which correspond to “hit at? and “incomplete beat" in younger ones. 
In this paper “hostility” is used only for behaviour corresponding strictly to 


Manning’s definition, "aggression" where only the normal usage definition is 
implied. 


RESULTS 


Only factors with loadings for fighting actions are presented; other factors 
represent football* (which occurs as the first factor, and occupies most of the time 
of many boys), other active games, and inactive social behaviour. Loadings on 
each factor above 0-199 are given in size order, with split-half reliabilities in brackets. 


The sample analysis was also performed with all qualifiers removed, as a further 
test of the reliability of the distinctions made. 


SAMPLE ANALYSIS 


Factors which did not contain loadings for fighting actions are listed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Factors WITHOUT LOADINGS FOR FIGHTING ACTIONS 


The sign containing higher loadings is given first 


Number % of total variance Behaviour represented 
1 9-69 Football (—), quiet social (plus) 
3 456 Throwing games (plus) (no minus loadings) 
5 4-07 Active social (plus) (по minus loadings) 
10 3-13 


Move/touch (plus) Lean/bounce (—) 


The more heavily loaded sign is given first 


Total variance accounted for by all ten factors: Main analysis, 48-13% ; split-halves, 51-91 and 
49:11; no-qualifiers, 47-19%. 

Four sets of figures are given for t 
loading, followed by the two split- 
analysis loading (marked by МО). 


he factors listed below; first the main analysis 
half analysis loadings and by the no-qualifier 


Factor 2 (1, 2, NO,2) 
Accounts for 8-18 (9:52, 821, NQ 6:79)% of total variance. 
No positive loading above 0-199 


Rough-and-tumble qualifier 


—0-893 (0:864, —0-898, NQ ——) 
Strangle 70790 (0-787, —0815, NQ — 0-622) 
Wrestle — 0-730 (0533, — 0.818, МО, — 0-573) 
Push 70708 (0741, —0:709, NQ —0-677) 
Handwrestle — 0-609 (0681, — 0:526, МО — 0-580) 
Grab — 0-508 (0-061, — 0-605, NQ —0-148) 
Hostility qualifier — 0-437 (03109, — 0-482, NQ ——) 
Beat — 0-430 (0-784, —0-209, NQ —0:699) 
Attacked — 0:358 (0-515, —0-185, NQ, — 0-469) 
Chase — 0-338 (0-136, —0-396, NQ —0-089) 
Climb — 0-287 (0-796, 0:029, МО —0-636) 


*British version of the game. 
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This factor carried loadings for fighting of a wrestling rather than a hitting type; 
split-half reliabilities are good above 0-600 and the factor is little affected by removal 
of the qualifiers (which indicate the victim’s reaction). The qualifiers indicate that 
this type of fighting is chiefly rough-and-tumble, but can be hostile. It was often 
apparent that in fights of this type the loser might become distressed if the fight 
continued ; conversely, the attacker might start vigorously, causing distress, and thien 
become more playful, often after pinning the other boy down. The loadings for 
Attacked shows this type of fighting is also shown by victims who are retaliating. 


Factor 4 (4, 6, NQ4) | 
Accounts for 4-94 (5-48, 4:35, МО 421)% of total variance. 
No positive loadings above 0-199 


lh = 0-85 —0-882, —0:859, NQ—) 

Func 17 de te NS NI 
nos —0.662 (—0810, —0219, NQ —0-597) 
uh -0:310  (-0419, —0-188, NQ —0-472) 
on -0366  (-0247, —0-214, NQ -0140) 
= —0354  (-0210, —0346, NQ —0:111) 
шы —0234  (-0174, —0-086, NQ —0-170) 
Taadwrestle -0:222 (—0249, —0.022, NQ —0:333) 
Sandhed ~0-213  (-0255, —0:037, NQ — 0:093) 


Loadings on this factor represent low-intensity fighting actions typical of — 
tbe DU without much body contact, and the factor remains identifiable wit "P 
the a qualifier (which implies no body contact). On one x esu ир a: 
this rah ai analysis the loading for touched is replaced by зеен 
fights. От represents the behaviour of both instigators and “victims” o 


wee factors containing fewer fighting behaviour loadings, and with poorer 
"half reliabilities, are listed in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. FACTORS CONTAINING LOADINGS FOR FIGHTING BEHAVIOUR 


The sign containing higher loadings is given first 


Number % of total variance Behaviour represented 
S 3-85 Attacked (—), inactive (+) " <j 
7 3-22 Frowning, etc. (+), playful chasing (— 
8 3-40 Climbing/playful fighting (—), aggressive 
9 grabbing (+) 
3-09 Still/uncertain/spar (—) 
The low 


Probably E Percentages of variance accounted for by the factors мк 
the individy суы the fine detail of the categories used in the per onl voe de 
avoid the t variability of pieces of behaviour is preserved, and while d 
a sende, vantāges of arbitrary categorisation at the time of пена oo 
and exu iegorisation by the factor analysis more difficult. H ENCE dome 

types of & euin by the analysis correspond to the two most subjėctively E 
8^üng apparent in the playground; medium/high intensity body-contact 
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fighting which ranged from playful wrestling with smiling by both m 
to unequal fights where the aggressor continued despite distress to the yid ae ` 
fights changed from one to the other during their course, as mentioned aboy e jm : 
secondly, low-intensity sparring, almost always playful in nature. 1 hese types Ө! 
fighting remain recognisable whether the qualifiers indicating the victim’s ss an 
are included in the analysis or not. The avoidance behaviour of more guardate 
boys appears in factor 6; aggressive chasing was rare, though it probably aen 
in factor 8 plus; neither can be reliably traced through the split-half analysis. (А 
number of fighting actions were quite rare and this accounts for poor split-hall 
reliabilities in some cases.) The only distinctive fighting type which docs not occur 
in the analysis was high-intensity fighting; it was seen only twicc during the coursc 
of the observations and was not recorded. Thesc fights were prolonged and usually 
resulted in minor injury in the playground situation, where no weapons were avail- 
able. Boys involved were red-faced and sometimes tearful; unlike medium/high 
intensity fights there was no attempt at avoidance. Such fights usually attracted the 
attention of all boys in the playground and intervention by staff. Р 
Factor analysis of the totalled scores for each boy confirmed the subjective 
impression that individual boys habitually fought in characteristic ways; the rough- 
and-tumble/aggressive style, characteristic of morc vigorous boys, appeared on 
factor 2 and Sparring fighting, characteristic of the less assertive ones, on factor 4; 
the latter factor also carried some loadings corresponding to the “attacked” loadings 
obtained on factor 6 in the analysis of individual behaviour samples (Table 3). 
again confirming the subjective impression that the less assertive boys tended to be 
those who were picked on by the more assertive. There were a number of other 


factors with loadings for fighting behaviour, several representing the characteristic 
behaviour of particular cliques of boys. 


DISCUSSION 
Fighting plays a much larger part in the behaviour of this age than in that of 
younger boys; observations I carried out on the behaviour of 5-yr-old boys using 


the same protocol and analysis showed that fighting behaviour formed a much smaller 
proportion of their behaviour, and there w 


as the same distinction between rough- 
and-tumble play and aggression as found in more complex indoor environments 
(Blurton-Jones, 1967, 1972b; McGrew, 1969). Levels of hostility were low in the 
younger boys as there were few objects to quarrel over (Blurton-Jones, 1967) in their 
playground. 
The greater amount of fi 
tumble in the older boys is n 
which they were observed. 


There are several possible causes for this difference. The increased strength of 
larger older boys means they are more likely to inflict pain unless there is an actual 
reduction in the intensity of fighting; at this age increasing testosterone levels with 
approaching puberty (Tanner, 1962) would be more likely to lead to increased 
aggressiveness. Even in nursery school children aggression is positively reinforced 
by the avoidance responses of the victim and children tend to select victims who 


ghting and intermingling of hostility 


and rough-and- 
ot therefore due solely to the different 


environment in 
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show pain for further attack (Patterson et al., 1967). Initially non-aggressive children 
may be “coercively reinforced” into aggression as the only effective way of 
dissuading attack (Patterson and Cobb, 1971). Accumulating experience should 
reinforce this tendency with age. Perry and Perry (1974) found that 11-yr-old boys 
continued to increase simulated punishment only when the resulting simulated 
pain cues were low, and suggested that the aggressor continued to step up his response 
until satisfactory evidence of the victim's pain (i.e. submission) was obtained, a very 
similar situation to the threat behaviour of many animals. This corresponds. to 
Maynard-Smith and Price’s Prober-Retaliator Strategy (1973). This interpretation 
would agree with a view of the hostile/rough-and-tumble fights as a means of 
asserting or maintaining dominance; once the weaker boy has registered distress 
the bond can be maintained by the fight taking a more playful form, but if he does 
not do so at the start of the fight, the stronger boy may increase the intensity of the 
fight until he does. : ibid 

e. IM ашорв less assertive boys is probably apenas ie aea 
the» А at the ax oidance shown to playful sparring attacks may ost cie P 
this нет: Р ар of two such boys, and fighting usually does not progress e p" 
hostilis Meson stage. Hostile fights between such boys are infrequent; an Ae 
hes ” /rough-and-tumble distinction present in young children may persis 


mss an the question of whether the transition to an intermingling чег 
Жази кулачы ыа occurs in all boys; what form (sudden or gradual) it ta n 
оте qs pan at and whether this age is uniform; what influence environmental 
ire wer ind m €; and whether anything similar occurs in girls. These gusten. 
hostility ecd ө may benefit from investigation with a more precise definition 
ia riu the general definition of aggression generally used. ala 
results. In va mingling of playful and hostile fighting in older boys may have s 
to direct xs vos children imitation of rough-and-tumble play from peers nana 
tion of dite me but hostility is only facilitated (Neill, in preparation) ; if the moti à 
might he Bio Se types becomes less distinct with age, hostile ee 
acilitateq Ther ikely to be directly copied from peers instead of being mere 4 
Neill b has been much experimental work on imitation of ign. 
Schoo] mi ee references therein, including observations under natura 
ar no i ря апі Stein, 1973) in preschool children, but there is © 
Under Natural a work to indicate whether direct copying of aggression occurs 
Mdicate that it de itions in older boys, though there is much anecdotal evidence to 
econdly the cs (Ward, 1973; Blakstad, 1974). | NM 
Persona] fighti "9 неце ОЁ rough play and hostility which is apparent in inter- 
9! which falls is appears to extend to delinquent and vandalistic behaviour, much 
Would again be "bes category of “play vandalism" (Cohen, 1973); direct imitation 
“atures of tke a ected in this behaviour. Masculinity and daring are important 
nsider to he ¢ dia delinquent boys, and are important criteria for what they 
Seem that the bed television viewing (Halloran et al., 1970). It would thereforc 
Wider extension urring of the line between rough play and aggression leads to à 
major rature in аы influence in aggressive behaviour which is probably a 


chaviour of adolescent gangs, excepting only high-intensity 
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fighting of the type occasionally seen in the playground which had no social or 
playful elements. 


SUMMARY 


i d 

ical observations were made of 34 boys in a secondary school playground, 

m ner of behaviour, including fighting. Factor analyses WERE үш 

оп individual samples of behaviour; the two main types of fighting se ж 

fighting, usually playful but often causing distress to the victim and playfa igh к 
of low intensity. Fighting of the first type is rare in young boys, and it is sugges 


that this intermingling of rough play and aggression in older boys exposes aggression 


to social influences which in younger boys are confined to rough play. 
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A NOTE ON THE EATING BEHAVIOUR OF CHILDREN 
VARYING IN WEIGHT 


A. R. Marston*, P. Lonpon* and L. M. CooPEÉRT 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue successes of behaviour modification in the treatment of obesity (e.g. Stuart, 
1967; Manno and Marston, 1972) have mitigated somewhat the years of negative 
findings in this field. In establishing a comprehensive program for weight reduction 
based on behavioural techniques suggested by both the clinical and experimental 
literature (Schachter, 1971) the present authors recognised the need for changing 
the actual pattern of eating behaviour during a meal. To meet this need it was 
necessary to obtain careful observations of the difference between obese and non- 
obese subjects in eating response. This was done unobtrusively with adult subjects 
In a restaurant setting (Marston et al., 1974). It was found that thin eaters, particu- 
larly women, showed the following pattern: lower frequency of bites, smaller mouth- 
fuls, more extraneous responses (e.g. hesitation, putting down utensils, more food 
left on the plate, and shorter stay at the table after eating.) Gaul et al. (1975) report 
Similar results with adult subjects. 

The pattern found in adults was utilized in the training program, orienting 
toward helping the obese to eat more like their thin counterparts. It seems important, 
both for clarifying the etiology of obesity and for developing treatment and pre- 
vention programs for children, to determine whether the pattern described above 
55 evident at an early age. | 

Тһе present study utilized essentially the same structural observation techniques 
used in the restaurant, to record the eating behavioural pattern of children in a 
School cafeteria. Children in three elementary school age groups were observed as 
unobtrusively as possible in three areas of response: speed, extrancous movement, 
and gross ratings of mood, tension and apparent enjoyment of food. 


METHODS 


The observer stationed herself at the side of an elementary school cafeteria for most of the lunch 
1йгеп apparently took no notice of her 


регі : ? 
as I during a one month period. After a few days, the chi r ) 
© recorded her observations оп а clipboard. At по time were the children directly contacted so 


чы all data had to be based solely on the observations. Three objective characteristics of the children 

se "ld be used to match groups of subjects: age (three grade groupings appeared in the cafeteria at 

p times), sex, and number of children eating with the observed subject. The observer at- 

б Pted to balance her subjects within age and sex groups (e.g. if, on day one, she observed arelatively 
girl in the 6-8 yr age group, she tried, on day two, to observe a relatively thin girl in that group.). 
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in wi dy > basis of the 
‘The word relatively is used because assignment to the category fat or д маку bes тс. 
i ri i established subjective 
Á h one of the authors having trained her ani t ge 
н a, ао ili idi lassification can only be assessed in terms 0! 
i ignm iability and validity of the classification ca y 5 б 
еш efoto oe yas both the observer’s and the senior 
i the two groups. It was both the obs s a l Lor 
tcome of the comparisons between е 5 9) ok с 
Bien opinions that the label fat was a difficult one to make in that, except for a rclatively 
au h a 
the degree of obesity was mild. Р , ) deste db ee 
im the difficulty in identifying fat subjects and matching groups, cight pairs were selec iw de 
f 32 subjects observed. The fat and thin member of each pair were same sex, same age group d E 
Dus were male; four were in the 6-8 yr range, three in the 9-11 yr range and one in the 12-14 y 
; 5 В 
Р two ate alone, four in groups of two or three, and two in groups of four. 
ge; 
h. | 
were served the full school hot lunc: А : АРНА oe 
After noting time at which the subject began eating, the observer took two separate meee 
eating, in sequence. The first was defined as five bites, For each bite, the observer recorded a n 
H . 
for any of the following responses emitted: looks or hesit 


ates before bite, picks at or toys with food, 
puts down utensil or fingers food between bites, drinks while chewing, drinks after palatine MIU 
mouth with napkin. These responses, with the exception of “drinks while chewing", constitute wh: 
was found in the adult study to be the pattern typical of the thin cater. 


The second eating sample was defined as a three minute period. The observer recorded едер 
of bites and chews per bite. She also made an estimate of size of mouthful on a five point Em P 
was planned that the observer would repeat these two types of sample for each subject, as was don 
cal with children precluded this for most of the group. 1 
At the end of the meal the observer recorded time remaining at the table after cating, whether 
the subject ate dessert, whether he left any food on his entree plate, and three point ratings of apparent 
general mood, perceived tension level, food enjoyment, and overall cating speed. 


АП subjects observed 


RESULTS 
(a) Speed measures. All results were s 
comparisons between the eight matche 
statistics where appropriate; one-tail 
previous study. There was not 
eating time, Students ¢ < 1-00. 
half the time of the adults in t 
table after eating, 
immediately, 


The overall speed rating showed the fat children е 
(Wilcoxin T = 0, N = 6, p — 0-025); mean rating 1-7 (labeled Fast) vs a mean of 
0-8 (labeled Moderate) for the thin children. This difference was reflected both in the 
measure of bites per 3 min (Student's t = 2:04, p < 0-05) and chews per bite 
(Wilcoxin T — 4. 0-025). The thin children took almost half the mean fre- 
quency of bites (7-1 vs 12-1) and more than twice the number of chews per bite 
(13:0 vs 5-3). Size of mouthful was not analysed because almost all of the children 
had a modal rating of three (medium) in the five point scale. 

(b) Thin eating responses. The thin children left significantly more food on thcir 
plates (Wilcoxin T = 3, p < 0-025) than the fat children; mean rating 0-9 (1:0 
was labeled half left) vs 2-1 (2-0 was labeled less than half left). í 

Three of the thin eating responses (hesitates, toys with food, puts food or utensils 
down between bites) were grouped together for analysis. The thin children showed 
significantly higher frequency of these responses (Student’s ¢ on arc sine conversion 
of the proportion of observed frequencies to maximum of 15 possible, ¢ = 5-06, 


tatistically analysed using dependent measure 
Ч pairs of fat and thin subjects; non-parametric 
ed tests since direction was predicted from the 
a significant difference between the groups in total 
The mean time for all 16 subjects was 8-4 min, almost 
he previous study. No anal 


ysis was done on time at 
since virtually all of the children 


left for the playground 


ating significantly faster 
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b < 0-01); mean of 2-88 vs 1-75 for the fatter children. A separate analysis was donc 
on drinking liquid between bites or while chewing. The thin subjects did more of 
their drinking between bites. (Students ¢ test on the difference in frequency, £ = 
2-14, p < 0-05). For the thin subjects the difference in frequencies of drinks yielded 
a mean of 1-38 in favour of between bite drinking. For the fat children the mean 
difference was —0-50, i.c. more drinking while chewing. 

The ratings of mood, tension, and enjoyment of food did not yield any significant 
group difference. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the observation on children yielded essentially the same pattern 
shown by adults. Fatter children ate faster (more bites per unit of time, fewer 
chews per bite), but, eating more, they spent about the same total amount of time 
eating. They also hesitated less between bites, toyed less with their food, and drank 
more while chewing. ; 

That the specific behavioural patterns associated with obesity are present in 
childhood is not conclusive evidence of causality. Nevertheless, the findings indicate 
the need for treatment and. prevention studies with children to evaluate training 
Oriented toward slowing down the eating process. The traditional dicta to eat 
slowly, put one’s fork down, chew thoroughly, and not drink with one's mouth 
full, now seem sound health advice with regard to obesity as well as digestion. 
However, the parent who chastizes her child for toying with his food or urges him 
to clean his plate would appear to be contributing toward the development of an 
cating pattern associated with obesity. While not focusing on eating fer se Е. М. 
Alexander, many years ago (Barlow, 1973), described how one learns very specific 
and sometimes minute patterns of misusing the body, often leading to wide-ranging 
unctional and organic difficulties. 

Made d pes was iiot of sufficient inc акан d nud cna as 
5 ating pattern. It would now appear to I 
with larger samples at each age period and with samples at younger ages. It should 
jo ed that the nature of the hypotheses make it изет: y eee ud 
Bo he knows he is looking at obese S aea Api Асие pees ; 
of th 85 of high observer reliability (Marston et al., 19 } an ПИ Ма а. 
Meribel gaa брада reduce Басып aon ы eon а linical ae of 
treatm к manipulating cating pen oe Е praem eating 
Problema Involving training in slow cating and © e : P E: : У 

15 will be necessary to remove this concern entirely and to establish the 


Causal | uv 
al link between these cating styles and obesity. 


SUMMARY 


Pairs of six to fourteen year old children, onc member obese and one non- 
obse, Асса on age group, sex, and number of ips ed aee b ciet vor 
found A unobtrusively as they ate lunch ina wu Em sn M E 
responses "ees adults (faster rate of biting, less ae 18, a a А p ў 

5 during cating) was found in similar form in these mildly obese children. 


Пе res Ў ч Р TIEN ; à 
the = ults were discussed in terms of early onset of behavioural patterns relevant for 


ey 1 . 
ention and treatment of obesity. 


Rig] 
Obese сы 
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ANNOTATIONS 
SUB-CLINICAL LEAD POISONING IN CHILDREN 


Donald Barltrop* 


Overt lead poisoning in childhood has been recognised increasingly during the last 30 years. 
Although the sources of lead are numerous, the predominant association is with old lead-based 
paint. In the U.S.A. there are now numerous well-established lead programmes aimed at the 
identification of children at risk so that in the year ending June 1975. 28,597 children were 
found to have evidence of undue lead absorption (Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, 1976). 
In the U.K. the problem has attracted less attention and it is thought that less than 100 cases 
are diagnosed each year with 2 - 3 deaths (Department of the Environment, 1974). - 
Much confusion has arisen from the problem of the definition of the term "poisoning 
and failure to appreciate the fate of absorbed lead. The response to the ingestion of lead- 
containing materials is relatively slow so that a child with pica ingesting flakes oflead-based — 
Paint containing 1,000ug of lead per day is unlikely to present with clinical symptoms for 4 5 
months (Chisolm and Harrison, 1956; Barltrop and Killala, 1967). Similarly, the return of the 
tissue lead values to normal after the cessation of exposure is also likely to be prolonged. 
Several grades of exposure may be defined which correspond with the lead content of the 
Soft tissues. For practical purposes, soft tissue lead may be equated with the blood lead 
poncentration (Barltrop, 1968). Children in the "normal" population (Grade 1) are likely t6. 
Nave a blood lead of less than 40ug/100ml and children in Grade 2 (asymptomatic) have values 
|" the range 40-80ug/100ml. Clinical symptoms may, but do not necessarily, occur at blood 
ies values in excess of 8Oug/100ml (Grade 3). Cerebral involvement and death may occur m 
‘sociation with blood lead values in excess of 100ug/100m! (Grade 4). а 
" е Neurological sequelae of lead encephalopathy were well summarised p i (e )) : 
з reported that 38% of post-encephalopathic children who survived were sufficient y brain- 
amaged to warrant the description “non-competitive”. Other workers have described cerebral 
on a al impairment with optical atrophy, cranial nerve lesions, increased liability б | 
sive disorders, and visuo-motor defects even in the absence of intellectual impairment 
кү et al., 1955; Perlstein and Attala, 1966). 
нна н сапу reports there has been controvers aie 
he first adi orari cinco pudiese i ie tes neurological damage to the 
consequ a егез to the “all or none" hypothesis which attri 2 es a Dem m sn a 
View н. ences of severe cerebral oedema accompany N& encephalopat ay cce А ji i 
attributed is nothing specific in the induced cerebral changes а е 
Ssociated to lead and the observed changes do not differ гате 7 ly Tu i s 
hile sub Ns other heavy metals or even the viral encephaliti es е с vis em У 
Oug/ 100. nical exposure to lead resulting in blood lead concentrations 8 si 
ml might produce clinical symptoms, they are entirely reversible and unless 


ence 

; Cephalon: 1 My 1 ging UOS 

Pairme rany occurs there is no likelihood of permanent neurological or behavioural 
nt. 


Nis с 
Selena has been challenged by some à 
Pathy is merely a final point in a cont 


as to whether sub-encephalopathic 
ally two schools of thought. 


uthors with the alternative view that 


ence r 
inuous spectrum of exposure and that 
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increasing blood lead values merely increase the probability of cerebral damage and T 
neurological sequelae. These hypotheses are not easy to test and few studies in this be d are 
above criticism in their experimental design (Wiener, 1970). Thus, Moncrieff er al. ( 1 04) 
described increased blood lead values іп a group of mentally retarded children but failed 10 x 
appreciate that this was unlikely to have been a causative association. j The practice of pies 2^ 
be unduly prevalent in some retarded children (Bricknell, 1976) and, in any case, blood lea 
values tend to return to normal after the cessation of a damaging exposure. Recently David _ 
et al. (1972) have suggested that hyperactivity might sometimes be produced by the effect of 
absorbed lead. This view was based on observation of children attending a psychiatric clinic 
who, when given a chelating agent (a substance which removes lead from the body) excreted 
larger quantities than controls. Their blood lead levels were in the normal range, although they 
differed statistically from those of the control children. Similarly, animal studies have been 
reported in which behavioural disturbances have been observed after relatively modest exposure 
to lead (Silbergeld and Goldberg, 1973). Unfortunately in both these studies, the method of 
selection of controls has been open to criticism. 

A number of recently published studies report the effect of lead in communities living 
close to lead smelters. Landsdown et al. (1974) studied such a group of children, and found 
no evidence of intellectual impairement or hyperactivity, even though some of the children 
they identified showed blood lead levels in the 40-80ug/100ml range. A comparable study іп 
the U.S.A. (McNeil and Patasnik, 1974) reported similar conclusions, although, when their 
children were compared with a different control group, some inconsistent differences in the 


expected direction were found with respect to a small number of tests of motor performance 
and visuo-spatial ability. (Landrigan et al., 1975). 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that some of the conflicting data might reflect 
Variations in the selection of the control groups used and that the changes reported in 
some children exposed to lead are probably not due to the effect of its absorption. The 1.0. 
is known to be subject to a variety of social influences, and numerous causes of hyperactivity 
have, of course, been recognised (British Medical Journal 1975). The view expressed by some 
that children with blood lead levels over 20ug/ 100ml are a cause for concern (Carnow, 1975) 
is difficult to reconcile with the available evidence. 


| Further, there does not appear to be any a priori reason therefore to attribute behavior 
disorders or mental retardation to moderate increase in blood lead concentration 
(40-80ug/100ml). Nevertheless where a 


! | child showing either of these problems is suspected 
of having been in a contaminated environ 


ment or is known to suck non-food objects, the 
blood lead should certainly be investigate 


d. 
The discovery of a blood lead concentration greater than 40ug/100ml is an indication of 
undue absorption and merits an investigati i 


chelation therapy, it may eve? 
contaminated environment 


made safe ead has been identified and 
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THE DEAF CHILD: CONTROVERSY OVER TEACHING METHODS 


Roger D. Freeman* 


This review will focus upon the effects of a controversy over methods upon the prelingually severely 
ог profoundly deaf child and his family, briefly assess the available evidence, and outline some 
implications, 


G) — Conventional assumptions 


Most of us have been taught to believe that deaf children can learn to speak and lipread if given the 
Proper education and family support (Ballantyne, 1970). Speech is seen as the primary indicator of 
language competence: all efforts are thought to justify oral success, including early auditory training, 
Surrounding the baby with speech, and years of special education. The adult deaf who use sign 
language are presumed to have received an inadequate education or to have other problems, and the 
customary emotion may be pity that they must be segregated in а special group instead of joining the 
“hearing world”. It is almost expected that such unfortunates would be severely limited, since thinking 
5 equated with verbal language. 


(i) The problem 


mas Speech intelligibility and lipreading ability of most prelingually deat persons ушу ma А 
odda er al., 1974) and their academic success, measured by the usual criteria such as reading, is 
dismal (less than half the attainment of those who can hear, though of normal intelligence). Many 
ea for whom a purely oral education was most appropriate, were ро ШУ deafened by 

к. tons or were those who were severely hard of hearing: more now are pre ingu ^ n 
typie The conventional oral training is extremely arduous for all concerned, years of e fort БЕШИ M 
Ypically required before much useful speech emerges, if at all. In the intervening pero - P as 
Өг no language and is not fully a part of what is going on around him (Conrad, 1975). This 


swered questions about the timing of input into presumably Баайа pa 
al sequences in the developing brain. In addition, we have no useful predictors 


? either oral speech or lipreading. Since many phonemes are indistinguishable from гоа us 
lipreaders must depend largely upon context for clues, an almost impossible task for the deaf with 
knowledge of English. 


(iii) 7) 
The controversy over methods 
The s ү 2 Furth, 1966:) and has latel 
%О-Сг “ ” 5 ears (Furth, 5:) and has lately 
а So-called "oral-manual controversy" has raged for some 200 years ( 


Соте mor ` dings of the special conference on 
; e heat arti i erica. (The Proceeding 
m sub ed, рашешиу iñ North Am for у Deaf in 1975, аге an excellent source of 

urt 


inh ation inhibit or facilitate speech development? 
‘rently inferior to English? (d) Can the various means 0 


* 
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kifi TET. 
educationally without confusing the deaf child? (e) As a parent, what do I risk if in be ha a 
child has no effective means of communication? (f) Ultimately, the question may be: en un 
A my deaf child as a deaf adult who, though he cannot speak or lipread well, can s 
fully human and successful person in his own way; or is training him to be like hearing people (and 
unlike the deaf) a prerequisite to my full acceptance of him? 


(iv) The pure oralist position 


Most deaf children can be taught to speak and lipread; this is much better than using an й ас 
means of communication which segregates the deaf into their own subculture. Gesture should on р 
to a minimum, and sign language forbidden because it will destroy the chance of oral success i 24 
language is seen as inherently inferior to English; it may also be felt to be repulsive as well, indicati 
of failure and stupidity. . 

Even it it is admitted that the present success rate leaves much to be desired, the method may be 
rescued by blaming failure upon the lack of sufficient trained teachers of the deaf, too late a start, 
or the failure of the parents to follow instructions. After a fair trial (which may extend M 
throughout primary school), a manual method may be resorted to for failures (and even earlier for 
those with multiple handicaps). 

Oralists may differ among themselves in the age of starting amplification (Griffiths, 1975); age — А 
of introduction of lipreading; and the acceptability of temporary auxiliary aids to foster understanding 
of English. There are two auxiliary methods developed in the USA which are also in limited use in the 

U.K.: (a) cued speech (Cornett, 1975) employs arbitrary hand signals around the mouth which, when 
combined with speech movements, make homophonous phonemes distinguishable; and (b) the 
Rochester Method (Scouten, 1967) combines one-handed fingerspelling with simultaneous speech. 


(у) The “total communication” position 


There are no advocates for purely manual methods; all agree that useful speech and lipreading are 
assets to the deaf. However, most of the deaf са 


years. All methods are to be used from the point of diagnosis, if 

ll which combination best Suits a deaf child. The family should learn 
ies and social learning; it is easier for 

im to learn their methods of communication. The child should be in a class 
with other deaf children in a 


credit for the study of sign language as a forei » thereby increasing the range of peers 
with whom the deaf child can communicate.) 


lacking in emotional expression. In the U.K. the Paget-Gorm 


an System (Wells, 1972) is artificial 
and not based upon the sign language of the deaf; some 


praise and others deplore it fot this reason- 
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(м) Deaf children and their families 


No one should underestimate the effects of this controversy, especially when combined with other 
disadvantages which may affect the child. There is often a long delay betwen suspicion (usually by the 
mother) and confirmation of the diagnosis (Freeman et aL, 1975). The values and assumptions of 
Physician, audiologist, and teacher of the deaf may combine with the understandable parental wish 
to eliminate the effects of the hearing loss, leading to a prolonged and ultimately rather unsuccessful 
Period of intensive oral/aural training. Some parents may hopefully accept isolated indications of 
Success (Words and practiced sentences): others gradually lower their expectations to the point where 
communication at a primitive, concrete level is not an obvious source of worry, even in adolescence 
(Freeman ev aL, 1975: Schlesinger and Meadow, 1973). Subtleties, extenuating circumstances, 
reasons for reactions and emotions may remain inexplicable to the child. Deaf children are also 
More likely than hearing children to be hospitalized in early life, change residence and school often, 
and have few friends of their own age (Freeman ег al., 1975). (There is no increase in parental 
Separation and divorce however). It is thus apparent that deaf children may have to cope with more 
adaptive tasks with fewer communicative tools, a finding which complicates the attribution of cause 
fora behavior disorder to any one factor. 


i Dione ; ; 
(Уп) Present evidence in the controversy 


Early manual communication does not inhibit speech and lipreading according to several studies 
(Brasel and Quigley, 1975; Schlesinger and Meadow, 1973), rather it seems to facilitate it by providing 
а language base. The various sign languages of the deaf are legitimate languages which, like any other 
Mave advantages and disadvantages, dialects and different levels of sophistication, and they are now - 
110 actively studied by linguists. Although traditionally stigmatizing, they are not inherently inferior. 
i peech and lipreading are not necessarily useful criteria of life success or adjustment (Furth, 1973) 
ema presence of other handicaps does not always preclude adequate adjustment aac mede 
Sici ). It is to be expected that deaf and hard of hearing persons will have difficulties in info 
Seu situations with hearing persons, no matter what their oral ability (Fine, 1974). ' ce 
бы is по conclusive evidence, however, that during childhood the children see а 
бре спао у disordered than those іп a total communication setting; given равуои 

934. 118, including selection bias, the absence of a powerful effect is not surprising ( А 

3: Furth, 1973). 


(мій) лур 
iplications 
the history of suspicion and diagnosis 
advice given at that time; (b) the 
sing intelligence and learning potential; (c) 


i In evalu 


of deafnes: 
&Neral in 


en English of the deaf as indicating a thought disorder). —— бо 
ies may have had no opportunity to discuss their worries an 


he deaf child discourage it. They may be more willing to do this with an outside 
alternative programmes may not be available. 


ome famil 


W р 
Orking with 1 
Person, but 


COMMENT 


Dres А j " 
Fesent educational system works poorly for deaf children and 
Fragmentation of services with different orientations is now 


fy The |; entails risks for them and their 
milies 


common in both North America 
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and the U.K. Political action groups and strongly held views make sperma күл uds 
decisively in the face of tradition, as was apparent in the Lewis Report (Department ні днае 
Science, 1968). Because values and emotions аге so strongly engaged, in sg ш eid ss 
lead to a present resolution of the controversy. Similar problems have occurre | їп {һе ра$ 
other handicaps such as blindness (Freeman 1976) and took many years to E — 
It would seem, however, that the advocates of the traditional system shoul sequis 2 9 
vide evidence that it meets the needs of most deaf children, now that many of its assump) i я 
E disproven or in doubt. Any method which requires that the child fit the system, rather than the 
tati. has an immense obligation because of its focus upon defect and failure. | -— 
Clearly in the present state of knowledge and services, those who are aware of the many unse 


questions should be wise enough to avoid simplistic answers or diagnoses to explain away failure or 
behavioural disorder in deaf children. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


Child Personality and Psychopathology--Current Topics—Vol. 1. Edited by ANTHONY 
Davips, Wiley Interscience, New York, 1974, pp. ix + 239. 


Tus is the first in what is planned to be a series of volumes appearing intermittently and covering 
Current topics in personality and psychopathology of children and youth, edited by Professor Davids, 
Я clinical psychologist at Brown University. Each volume is to consist of original papers addressed to 
Various aspects of the frontiers of research in psychology, education and psychiatry. Papers may take 
the form of reports of research projects or critical integrative reviews. As such, this first volume is of 
interesy not only for itself but also as a harbinger of the series. It is aimed at academicians, clinicians 
к graduate students (which would presumably also include residents in psychiatry). Collected 

umes would therefore form a sort of openended textbook in a constant state of revision. . 
T Eran volume begins with a preface to the series summarised above, qure by анн ope 
each ае issue, both by the editor. The introduction consists of a terse = 7 зор — at 
read; the papers and as such would be very useful to a browser or to теј te h on r еч 

ee ing the book. T'he six papers themselves are divided equally into two areas the first of which, 

ау development and disorders, as the name suggests, is not exactly tidy but the second on 

ood psychoses is, however, homogeneous enough. 
аы, Шап рарег by Biller is concerned with paternal deprivation and зараа pain 
psi. Cy, with its effects on cognitive function especially academic ре оп ES dies MT 
ре т! and readable review of a much neglected area. Biller’s ee paion j? a E Seem 
mur are that fathers do matter to a child especially before the age - or ri cnn amen 
and i continuous relationship with a father or father substitute lea de š Y: eli due. 
tiateq jogs pen ormance, ‘Lhe lather's effect is complementary = ше ni. The ds a great deal of 
Useful е Ten in families where sex stereotyping is most сапусочона., уе; eu dba of 
the незал on sex role stercotyping effects on personality зы bu Peine o 
ЗО characteri Uy fov male and female children of the female domina uos Nen Deane алин 
System, istic of the American elementary school and to a lesser extent, 


arenis Second Paper is a report by Eron and others on a massive study of the ies of € 
“Hever 21 social variables upon the concurrent and subsequent development o won: I 
logy” in a group of New York suburban children first scen around eight an decern 
chniqu age. The study which relies heavily on correlational and пр inane ООШ кү 
о n м makes hard reading. There was a wastage of about 50% of the samp " : pros 
deta pathology”? being confined to the uncommon one of psychoticism deriv cd 2 è А 
Current Кош the usefulness of the study. The chief findings were that parental ma uences А с 
and знов, at 8 and “psychopathology” at 18 were strong, negligible on aggr v qe milia d : 
Predictor а, effects on the two sexes were different. Watching violent ay ар Н чн ма 
Меге о зиредцеті aggression, Aggression and “psychopathology ini api = ear d 
© valid concluded to be different phenomena, scarcely surprising. The fin PER Е не (ie dd 
Who Bru. for a group of children who remain in the same suburb most 2 | E eed 
Der is i: ete high school. All correlations are small in size (highest 031) p. : 5 йу: x aS 
a ng ls 9 point the methodological procedures for and difficulties in doing this sort of stu a is 
аео Ort, but as with most prospective studies, it wasn’t planned that way, rather as a sudden 
R е a ‘ ten years later or the sample loss could perhaps have been avoided. u 
and usaf і paper is on phobias of childhood by Miller and others and like the first, is a readable 
Ш пеем of symptomatology classification, normative data, etiology, treatment and prog- 
Specife me Points out that fears or mild phobias are very common in childhood, tend to be age 
Је an have a short life. This ought not to be surprising to anyone familiar with the work of 
olmes but it is doubtful if much of the intended audience of this book would be so. 


Years of 
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The first paper on childhood psychosis is by Plani jm ae ш а 
and not always objective style. This isa useful update of his t "n cing en si у au pes ыла» 
status of his diagnostic checklist (now in its second version) an his new etiolog е | ЕЖ 

і i -arcely —let’s agree on what we are going to call autism and com] 
ке» poan a are ан basis for studies of symptomatology, etiology and саш 
ei have been trying to achieve this for years in various ways ranging from ecd E 
American Orthopsychiatric Association but only Rimland scems to have the rie ria с ja UR 
disdain for his colleague's views to get some degree of unanimity. More power to BH E е ed 
matters whether his views are too narrow, right or wrong, at least he has provided E € Si 
testing the heuristic value of his classification. It is clear, however, as he himself points y | рте 
definition of autism (or rather Kanner syndrome) includes only a small proportion of psy 
children which leaves the problem of the majority unsolved. | Е 

Then follows a review by Lovaas of his work with psychotic (? autistic) children over the past im 
years based on operant type behavior therapy, aimed at eliminating self destructive and self үн 
latory behaviors and at teaching language and appropriate social behaviors. Lovaas is carefu 
emphasise that his is a research program involving only twenty 
to learn more about autism and its treatment than to present 
long term follow-up is fairly disappointin. 
—such children slipped right back, thou 


children and that its goal is primarily 
a definitive treatment program. s 
S, particularly where institutionalisation of the child followec 

gh their skills could be revived in much less time than pe 
aliy. This is a useful and readable exposition of one of the more important developments in аана: 
psychosis and it is good to see such a re-evaluation even if considerably less optimistic than Lovaas 

original (and Rimland’s current) views of it. 

The last paper is by Schopler entitled “Changes of Direction with P; 
mostly a well deserved but rather passe a 
of parents of psychotic children and a d 
mental Therapy Program" which, 
formal way. This paper is largely d 
five papers. 


The first question to be answered is уу 


sychotic Children’? which i5 
ttack on Bettelheim and the psychogenic school, a defence 
escription of his own method of management, “Develop- 
like all others except perhaps Lovass’, is not evaluated in апу 
iscursive and its standard falls well below that of the remaining 


hether this volume is worthwhile in itself, Four good reviews, 
one undistinguished review arc, I suppose, a good average 
us of each paper distinguishes it from most existing texts er 
gy though most of the topics are critically reviewed even ! 
hich have the added advantage of covering a wider area. 
any longer highly controversial as suggested by the editors 
nd the old guard of child psychiatry. A slender volume E 
this would be a great advance if it were to have a price advantage but this is likely to be achieve 
only if it produced as a paperback rather along Penguin lines rather than a hardback, high quality 
and high cost volume. It is scarcely substantial enough on its own to merit а general recommendation: 
particularly at the price. 
This raises the second 

useful volume in such a ci 


None of the contributions is or should be 
except perhaps among the uninformed a 


cost problem referred to above is likely to be a serious 
frequently the cost will be prohibitiv 
usefulness will be limited, At the mom 


J. S. WeRRY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dyslexia. MARGARET Newton and Micuarn THomson. University of London Press, London, 
1975. pp. vii + 56. 75р. 
More Help for Dyslexic Children. T. R. Миз and Erame Mites. Methuen Educational, 
London, 1975. pp. vi + 74. £2.35, paperback £1.20. 
People with Dyslexia. British Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled Working Party, B.C.R.D., 
- London, 1974. pp. xvii + 160. £1. 
Dung more books on dyslexia: not a prospect to rejoice the soul! Nor is the spirit perceptibly 
lightened after studying them, partly, I suspect, because each in its way reflects our continued 
ilemma about defining this condition, but docs little to resolve it, although all three books seem to 
he Moving away from neurological overtones towards a situation where any child whose reading 
disability is not the product of intellectual or emotional handicap will be “dyslexic”. The Miles 
Tin: “the word dyslexia invites us to take the disability seriousb""—in other words, if I have a cold 
low my nose, if I have coryza I take to my bed. 

Newton and Thomson direct their book to teachers and parents and from the outset have com- 
aoe problems. Much of their currency is jargon: “sequential symbolic eats €— 
lione ioris mediational strategies", “person-oriented styles" and other aint р on = an а 
ш em in the 12-item glossary. Neurological and sound-blending, surprisingly, Des P Re idw 
Whicl ominance: “a term originally used by neurologists to describe the hemisphere o 

1 processes language". Whoops! . " 
Hives үну be that this ambivalence about their audience has influenced their ee шеше ош 
бааа Н ШШЕ authoritatively with no tremor of doubt, is of € cie viis к Š i 
wy Suage is lon wA po Apa lei м gea я e : r jn" im “the needs of the 
Primary sche, verned by rules: and so on. Sometimes they prefe cerei 
а usefi Y School will difter from the secondary stage” and “(ће use of mnemonics", they 

seful memory aid", | 

е инш; this is a puzzling product of the Aston Index team, — pue a hurry, 

The tae if anything new, and for parents, particularly, confusing pie ie душе eid 
Was Уге es family are on stronger ground. Their previous volume e а A p Felt 
has been a ceived, and they address themselves confidently to teachers М а ie eire 

round for at least a generation, but which is presented clearly an шет T pipes d ia 

"Structured teaching programme much beset with rules made explici ied ун 
К ‘ook, but it makes concession neither to the contribution to reading theory o t he рус : 
to re ai » "or to Professor Miles! own recent dictum that the main feature of dyslexia Е of See md 

d d = а 5 exitii 
plex information over time. For example, the complexities of ev sien th is il ees 
*minisc; for junior school children would be inhibiting even to the normal -— m , : Е ery 
Mode dn 9f Frank Smith's twelve easy ways of making learning to read difficult, bu presume y 
han ке n" Miles in their Bristol Clinic, which perhaps shows that teachers are more important 

Pe An 
Reh e with Dyslexia is the report of a working party 


chal): u 
W оао of the Disabled. Chairing it was the last public duty of the redoubtable John Kershaw 
He di aced Public medicine for many years and wrote with distinction on the problems of handicap. 
ter of immediately after completing the writing of this report. Although the working party’s 
i b iey reference related to the needs of dyslexic adults, its report is substantially preoccupied— 
um zaBhtly—by what happens to children with reading problems, and the extent to which early 
fenton and adequate teaching might prevent or at least ameliorate later handicap: 

= with definition by discarding the World Federation of Neurology’s 1968 essay as too 
8 embracing a ical dicti sicnt 

` >> difficulties : et oe а 1 а. affect a minority of children exposed to normal educa- 


al processes ; bjects." 
who do not show backward ther school subjects. 
e по backwardness in o z " ж E 
Rough definition, in all conscience, but soon to be modified by the exclusion of educational 
А 


commissioned by the British Council for 


Na Tro 


Wid е 
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-— 
and cultural deprivation and of emotional pacato ы ы brad еса 
eee Ё eriti re probably at least 90, Н 

— eun ol A ун NE that a substantial number [of illiterate ie 
pec vill ne ч те or less dyslexic”. If one is surprised at the number of similar unsupported ane 
ү. к: t iei from such an influential committee, almost all of them doctors or qp 
р, pre recognise some important recommendations, many of them echoed in the Bullock 
Report, some of them even on the way to implementation. а : эон people 

There is no doubting either, the value of the report in emphasising again, the existe i о 
with special reading problems. It says nice things about the Tizard Report and ur с еки 
step towards reconciling the views of the believers and the non-believers. AESLIE 


Я кв and 
Psychoanalysis and Contemporary Science. Volume III. Edited by Leo GOLDBERGER ап 


= em 557. 
Vicror H. Rosen. International Universities Press. Inc., New York, 1975. pp. xiii , 
$15.00. 


PsyCHOANALysis and Contemporary Science is the third volume of 
1972. The editorial board consists of 


H H J! 
; x а ription © 
at conceptual clarification rather than a descri] 


4 „ prescnt 
clinical phenomena. Papers on psychopathology and technique are not included in the pres 


volume. 

In their emphasis on the bi 
themselves with Freud’s earl 
mena in neurologic: 
logical correlates, 
on dreams, 


igh 
ning rather than the underlying biological process ee 
in the present volume, Rosen’s article, “Тһе nature ol Rosen: 
The psychoanalyst, according ^ rough 
he tries to translate the patient's communication '^ 


Causes, and | 
nal language psycho 
ical section of the book are devoted to an examination of P 


саду 
y 1 4 } s атас? 
ons for its modification, For example, Rubinstein, who has pute! 
theory, describes a mode hat 


icture, he explai 
fantasy, symbol form rato 
nout the controversial not; i hi 


representation, motivation, 
able to explain processes witl 


2 : 2 соус). ‘ 
gists and neurophysiologists. The dis ri 


revision of the theory. Both 
in the present volume. Fisc 


her and his colleagues, fo; 
psychophysiological study о 


aaah OF Le 
Я l * example, present a detailed report ° „іса 
f night terrors. The findi: 


: Е „Љоапаћ 
ngs are discussed in terms of psy cho 
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theory, but there is no attempt to explain the discrepancy between the facts and the theory. Com- 
pared to the above study, Fiss ef al. reject the psychoanalytic theory of dreaming asa discharge 
phenomenon, and describe it as a need of the ego. In order to test their hypothesis they studied the 
effect of dream interruption over a period of time. Following the experience of being woken while 
dreaming, within a few nights the subjects “learnt” to complete their dreams ina shorter period. 
Their dreams, moreover, were more intense and they represented the underlying emotional соп- 
flicts, The idea of dreaming as a “need of the ego to complete an organised and meaningful function 
is similar to the theories of Richard Jones, discussed by Umbarger in the present volume. 

As it is not possible to discuss all the articles in a short review, I would like to mention some of 
them. Mahler’s paper on the sub-phases of the separation-individuation phase of development 
and Pine's discussion of the concept of libidinal object constancy, will be of interest to the student of 
child Psychology and the clinician. Since so few of the writings of Jacques Lacan are translated into 
"nglish, Bar's critique of his theory is most welcome. The experimental psychologist might like to 


read Lubrosky and Gottaschalk’s articles on the recording and analysis of data from psychoanalytic 
Sessions, 


The usefulness of this series for the student of psychoanalytic theory is unquestionable. W net ign 
non-specialist, however, would like to sce is an assessment of the contributions of the yr hes 
“scussed towards the К. МЕнвА 


advancement of psychoanalys 


Transcultural Psychiatry. Акт Kiev. The Free Press, New York, 1972, pp. xii -+ 223. No price 


усп. 


bs is а sensible book on transcultural psychiatry. It puts the influence of culture on psychiatry 
q its correct perspective and does not suffer from the weakness of elevating exotic conditions = 
d'estionable pinacles nor from the ethnocentricity of some other works on transcultural psum 
Maleh overplay the influence of culture on the identification, manifestation - сш сш 
i | The author has questioned the wisdom in the tendency to elevate culture-bo 

"aat nosological entities. This is indeed a legitimate question. V—— 
that dere are some strong statements, however, which cannot be ee, р 
Nest inner Standards never develop” (p. 12) is to make the mista wh È 55 pe vasi Ае 
fira] pega БЕ, just as the statement giving conscience as an example (p. 

^I cople have low conscience. uw 
of Meri author cited Amara in the assertion that thought blocking а гене ак 
Жш. ricans’ Customary difficulties with expression and pera (p. "A mee ec о 
Mie е Psychiatrists working in Africa will agree with this. This il se ee emg die ea 
i хы, puis а particular to the general. Another Sample pes are et amit 
Statement with high frequency among Africans (p. 50) an imp 

While the r 
Some info; 
Similar ¢ 


I infor. 
D, 


cfcrences are comprehensive, it would be more helpful if кше — 

Tmation are given. For instance, on p. 86, the author refers epi esed hee 

= malignant anxiety in Kenya, Eastern Nigeria and the Congo without giving 

mation, А 

to si APs it will be too much to expect absolute accuracy of terms m = = pel рагавы 

Not an the author has referred. Nevertheless, it has to be mentione tha cnn ap or mel 

The ei is When reference is made to the Yorubas of South-Western Nige у. 
© cult is from Egbado and not Ebado. . N 6 

беш fint Chapter deste admirably with theoretical considerations. a aia Ne Гап 

Cult al with the problem of Normal and Abnormal, the effect of culture on | ye pn ee ^ 

i. Ound Disorders and Prescientific Medicine and кусан а hese chapters 

j ery interesting i i i ightening comments and explanation. ч | 

to ee Аз two eeu omc е ical e 9) not only to the sera ates going 

: Spi 2. cveloping countries but also to indigenous psychiatrists working in t cir own countries. 

that te of the Criticism of the edital model of psychiatry from some quarters, 1t 15 noteworthy 

lo th A author Sees the medical model as lending itself so well to developing countries. үү ith regard 

lang an ean Psychological model, in contrast to the medical model that is so ере oer 
“Urope, the implication is that psychiatrists from developing countries will be better 
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equipped by training in England and Europe except that training in America is specially tailored 
to the medical model for trainees from developing countries. . Р 
The author discusses the place of traditional healers in the mental health services, bit £ oe 
emphasize enough the different categories of traditional healers even in the same an ind A ог 
problem of collaborating with them. He rightly suggested the need for more detailed аге i of 
therapeutic approach and practice before one can decide on its rationality and the possible le 
ч кайр that training of psychiatrists from developing countries should be ай in ri 
areas by emphasizing advanced training in social and community psychiatry instead, leaves н 
open to the criticism of offering only second rate training for psychiatrists from developing conn ne 
Nothing will be lost by exposing such trainees to psychotherapy provided they are made to rea ня 
that it may not be useful in most cases they will encounter in their countries. After all, it is also trar 


cultural psychiatry for them to know about psychiatry as practised in Europe and America. 


Torani ASUN! 


Children’s Drawings as Diagnostic Aids, 


" РЕ 3. 
ЈОЅЕРН Н. Dr Leo, Brunner/Mazcl, New York, 197 
рр. 221. Unpriced. 


CHILDREN’S drawings are seductive. They are easily understood by children themselves, they Ta 
quick to execute, relatively simple to scorc and, by including shape copying and the drawing ker 
family doing something, are open to elaboration which can include tentative diagnosis of ies 
damage, dyslexia, emotional disturbance, aphasia and subnormality. It is the “tentative ee 
fication that has to be kept firmly in mind when reading this book since di Leo’s enthusiasm and thi 


captivating examples can carry one along to a belief that all any diagnostician will need is a pencil 
and a dozen sheets of paper. ild 

His basic prem they "make a statement about the a 
himself and less а developmentally determined sequence: 


i à н а А sic- 
y and physically intact draw in a similar way and disturbed and phys 


А ; ssion 0! 
o’s claims that the DAP test is “generally a valid expressio: 


7 T to 
intelligence” cannot, however, be fully accepted. Strumpfer and Mienie, e.g. found only low 
moderate validity coefficients in thei 


121299 qu 
* eir 1968 study, Once again we are back to a “tentative” qU 
fication, 


More challenging is the thesis that dey 
of undoubtedly neurological] 
from the child to the drawing 


ali- 


Я : ET urity 
iant children produce deviant drawings. ‘he йш шш? 
rly straightforward matter when one argu 


85, large hands ie himse 
1S uneasy about excessive claims and hedges jn 
s “ RET "TT E a is > $ -show 
round with mays” and mights”, lidity of such statements dicatioP* 
В -yr-olds? drawings as one of four in кее 
uotes a population Study showing that 33%, of all 5-yr-olds 0 


йге 


Physically handica; rning 
" 


$ à Е Pped children, Some deaf ch 
leave out ears in their drawings, some do not. He concludes his chapter on the topic thus: Je! 
to the question under consideration, whether children Specifically portray а p? sical devi sm my answer 
affirmative qualified by “sometimes”, Exactly. но бшшш, Me wN 
RICHARD LANSP? 
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The Journal of Psychological Research in Mental Subnormality. (Vol. 1, No. 1). Edited by 
DoxArD Mac Ay, Котн Егллотт and Gerry Мсромлір. P. Bennett, Newry, N. Ireland, 1974, 
pp. 75. £3.00 annual sub. (£6 for libraries), from Muckamore Abbey Hospital, Co. Antrim. 


Гыз new six-monthly journal appears at a time when it has become generally accepted that the 
field of mental handicap is one in which a multidisciplinary approach is necessary to tackle the daunt- 
mg and complex problems which have prevented practice from quite catching up with research 
findings. There might therefore be a danger that so very specialized a journal will appeal chiefly 
to psychologists. The editors are three psychologists at a subnormality hospital in Northern Treland 
Who have personally contributed seven of the nine papers in the first issue and another seven papers 
to the forthcoming issue for May, 1975. So it is launched very much as a House Journal for the 
Psychology Department at Muckamore Abbey, though doubtless it will hope to attract contributions 
from farther afield. ) a 
Elliott studied visual discrimination and suggests that autistic children have difficulties in pro- 
sing visual input causing inability to interpret meaningfully. In a further paper she demonstrates 
k at autistic children have an overwhelming preference for spatial (i.e. position) coding over visual 
vedtegies and their perseverative errors demonstrated a particular difficulty in switching to a new 
response after carlier ones are no longer relevant. O'Connor discusses experiments on memory 
coding-order which demonstrate that certain groups of deaf, autistic and subnormal children, whilst 
able to use speech for communication, yet are hampered in ability to manipulate language as an 
d m thought. McDonald and MacKay showed that short term memory of spoken digits was 
i by interposing immediate prolonged interference with a tone at 75 dB intensity. They 
ts that the first 3 sec are important for initial processing, and note that mongols showe 1 
tie ed vulnerability to such interference. McDonald and MacKay in another pana compare 
9 of lower order digits (1—5) with upper order (5-9) and found that a. oo he 
and E and better appreciation of their quantitative relationships facilitated order recall. en 
е loina de Parra (who probably reappears in a May, 1975 sequel as Eloina Ortega, we dem 
бы, family feeling of this journal) study reaction times to a red light ма E тонне E ets 
experi 9 the mongols, “epileptics” and “undifferentiated subnormals that = e үлү a 
the ments. The epileptics did best! Throughout all these papers no hint is given кыса 
indivig С to the procedures in human terms. Were they paid for tha ms, ча br а 
о батыты нон itself sufficiently rewarding? Were any messages arising irom 
ч or teachers? | й 
а mes reflections emerged even more forcibly from the paper by mrt «dne dnd closing 
Contr} Т of nursing staff? (queer designation, and the whole journal i e b 1 : 
autore! qualifications and appointments) about self-mutilation. Now here is a distressing topic 
e£: Concern and one in which psychologists have made a major contribution to treatment 


throu 1 
1 aviour 5 2 : ; ates the types and fre- 
Ччепсү opehaviour modification techniques. Yet this paper merely enumer: Ур 


in the self-mutilation at Muckamore, 165 individuals, approximately € of all = parat 
infreque Ospital. It somewhat complacently concludes that s potentially je a n eere i 
Potential], and that “it was difficult for the nurses to say” that wrenching out w E те of hair was 
norm Y dangerous! Now, there is a potent subject for psychological rescarch, ы > nurses in 

9f Vo ality hospitals find difficult to say and what easy. One looks in vain through the == 
this е, No. 2 for a paper about research into management and treatment of self-mutilation from 
The Joi ky Psychologists and their colleagues at Muckamore, yet this is surely wis Sa of 
усо 67 ы! T амаа and Psychiatry and allied disciplines would hope to find in a journal about 

esearch in menta iy? : 

Моң Kay and two of ME about emigration and subnormality and find that 
7^ Ireland has been left with a higher rate of severe subnormality than other parts of U.K., 
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but the rate in Eire is even higher! So with these extra Irish problems perhaps it is m 
that the new journal shows signs of having been produced economically in асц es cli ini 
with layout and printing betraying haste in preparation and the pages stapled into a ta = em 
cover. Whilst this first issue does suggest that the editors see it primarily as an ке Psy em n 
to write for other psychologists, perhaps it could develop into a oe a wi ie don 
members of the many related proefssions who work together to help menta y r^ cnc ele os 


Adolescent Immaturity. I. N. KUGELMASs. Charles C, Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1973. pp. xv! 
+ 319. $12.50. 


psychology. It is a vehicle for the expression of D 
Unfortunately, there is too much detail given 


effect, as it only too often is. This is an expensivi 
expert but will only confuse the uninitiated, 


The Nottingham Number Test, W. 
London, 1973, Specimen set 50p. 


RC ss ht to the 
€ publication that may give food for нак BERG 


S. 
E. C. GiLLHAM and К. A. Hesse. University of London Press: 


Person Perception in Childhood and Ad 

Wiley, London, 1973, рр. xi + 320. (No price given.) 
THE TERM “person perception", though widely used, 
the impressions we all form of ot 
within the personality, These ї 


ү, Joh? 
olescence, We s Livestry and D. B. BROMLEY. J 


ie S sed, is reall 
People’s motivational а, 


mpressions may result initi 


-atë 
B . i dic? 
Y à misnomer, It is employed do e ation 
nd emotional traits and their nae and 
ally from Perception of appearance 
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actions, but they are based fundamentally on inferences which are formed presumably from our 
experiences of the manner in which people behave. Though often mistaken and sometimes con- 
flicting, they are seldom random, but appear to be organized within coherent conceptial systems. 

The authors sct out to discover how these impressions are generated and organized in children, 
by asking children of 7-15 yr of good intelligence to write descriptions of male and female adults and 
children known to them, half of whom they liked and half disliked. When the statements made were 
analysed and classified, it was found that the youngest children were vague in their descriptions, 
employing terms such as “nice” and “horrible”: and they included non-psychological characteristics 
such as appearance, and isolated traits unrelated to cach other. But from eight years upwards a 
Substantial number of genuine psychological characteristics was mentioned. Differentiation between 
Persons improved and trait names became more definite and precise. Abstract and inner personal 
Characteristics were increasingly mentioned. Between 12-13 yr there was a marked improvement 
in the organization of statements into a systematic and meaningful pattern which took into account 
the interaction and sometimes the apparent conflict between traits. 

At first sight it does not seem possible to decide whether any genuine improvement occurred after 
about 8 yr in the capacity to form realistic impressions of others, since the subjects of the descriptions 
Were unknown to the experimenters, who were unable to judge their accuracy. Therefore improve- 
ment might have resulted merely from development in the capacity for conceptual organization, first 
Rag emere oper ater at Ша frm тае. Hose ene а 
] personality and the recognition of invariance in personality tra F per 
Incongruity and variations in behaviour, do seem to mark a genuine increase in the understanding of 
Personality, ‘This book provides a valuable approach to these complex problems. M. D. VERNON 


Children with Learning Problems. Readings in a Developmental-Interaction Approach. 
Edited by Serma С. Sarre and Ann С. Nrrznuno. Brunner/Mazel, New York, 1973, pp. xvi + 
709. $15.00. 

Tux OBVIOUS merit of this large collection of reading is that the articles have been sclected from a 

ms Tange of journals and books bringing together material which is not readily available = 

m and Specialized libraries. 'The declared purpose of the editors is to further a — 

mm approach to learning problems by exposing the reader to the viewpoints 0! on a 

к erent disciplines, The problem of integrating the various positions is passed on to the reader 

Most with х 


à ; A i ч ilitate cross- 
ref yout comment and it is disappointing that there is not even an index to facili 
е €rencing, 


i ; i T is deferred 

А Serious attempt to discuss what is meant by a developmental-interaction approach is 
Res the final Paper of the book by Shapiro and Biber in which all is revealed in an exposition ol 
: py Phy of education of young children advocated at the Bank Street College. Whilst most of us 


аге by now ej ; icular blend of psycho- 
У either na i ionists many will find the particu : 
dynamic t tural or converted interactionists many а ава hereto baresteict- 


heories of 5 3 itive maturation a 
ive, In 5 of personality, structuralism and cognitive п с Kr " А 
i iouri theory in almost all sections 

Of this es there is a neglect of behaviourism and social learning y 
pre апа Nitzburg take the reasonable position that understanding normal е E 
first oi Ме to the understanding of learning problems. A close look at ше Papers m uded in 
ction on Basic A i reals both the breadth and narrowness 0! 

ейге. рргоасһез to Child Development rev deni з í 

Position, Where better to start than Gesell (1929) sctting out his views on maturation followed 


à qui : Freud? Next 
te ngthy а leap toa very different developmental theory expounded by Anna Freu ext comes a 


io tract from Erikson and on to Piaget as interpreted by 'Tuddenham. A selection from 
Sky’s views on j А : be confusing and then comes a recent 

‘WS on innate processes is sufficiently short to 55) f discassium Буне 

SHOR neuropsychology before we are taken back to Hebb (19. ) ora ч ussion ia 
rvous system. The final paper in this section is Werner and Kaplan discussing their 


Papen, niddle sections of the book get on to learning problems and there is a range of important 
are к ма asamanick and Knobloch, Kagan, Kephart, Blank and Bridger, to name a few. There 
е В 5 5 n E 

enr XCursions to interesting papers, some of doubtful relevance, on aspects of normal develop 


minimala a chance to read On Aphasia by Sigmund Freud. Numerous papers discuss the concept of 
cerebral dysfunction. x 
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РЕ 3 E н { гау round 
On balance this collection is likely to be a useful acquisition for those who ы. their w кщ 
M itati i ings i ing highly selective an 
i i llection of readings in being highly ; 
the area but it has all the limitations of a со 8: Davin JONES 
in character. 


The Child in His Family: Children at Psychiatric Risk. Edited by E. J. Antony and CYRILLE 
Косревмік. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1974, pp. xxi +. 547. £8.45. | ae 

THERE is a demand for preventive measures to be introduced into the professional iter eie] 

who deal with children in their formative years. The public representatives who ee i s nd 

the administrators who are responsible for making these resources available, and the pr 

workers who carry these resources as practical 


1 "e 1е0- 
procedures to members of the public, all need ini 
retical knowledge and practical experience with regard to the processes with which they are exp 
to deal. 


by the obstetric experience. cm 
“The risks of the register". Is 
it. Handicapping conditions are eon 
forc rarely respond to proced He 
specific aetiology. Professional 2 h 
ads to unpredictable results v RT 
ons which can only bc interpre 


recognition of risk may not 
in actiology and in the sul 
of primary prevention whic 


are not always beneficia], T 
as blame, 


Ре 
The most Promising areas of research appear to be those in which both the study and the etam 
procedures are in professional hands. Marcus describes neurological factors in children of sc ed 
phrenic parents and Minowski and Amiel-Tison discuss obstetrical factors in the genesis of dam? 
to the C.N.S. of the child. 
Conclusions 


Y receive communicati 


‘These 
hildhood are more tenuous. 1 


‹ ith negligent, inadequate parents. This knowledge is little кү 
in either prevention or treatment, s of Wight studies showed the highest retus 
rate of interviews in these very cases, for 
; The final chapter contributed by Anthon: Y, With the danger of the search is 
invulnerability which į i of immortality. Psychological баптан 
ver-protection, originally described by 


r tion 
importance that a large sec 


Psychopathology 


aha 

А vith 2 

» however, are associated v 

Some of the contributions are 


jal 
tantalizin ly brief, but E source matcr! 
and is a stimulus for further reading, куннен book provides valuable Cm H. KAHN 
Companionship Therapy. GERALD Goopman, Jossey. 

298. $10.95. i ? 


it 
~Bass, Inc., San Francisco, 1972, рр. ХУ! 


pass 
< аг 

f m training, In thi р y the volunteers $ 
undergraduates; the subjects 9- or 10-yr-old boys fi Boni this study the v 
school children in Berkeley, California. The 
tunity to explore ways of developing 


ы -kers as WÊ 
i i "Professionals workers а5 "ij 
as studying factors in the boys and th 


2 SW 
tion to outcome. Reader 
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quickly recognize the underlying concepts as those of the Rogers “client-centred psychotherapy”. 
One innovation described in detail was a method of evaluating volunteers in groups using other 
Broup members’ comments as well as staff observers. The desirable characteristics were thought to be 
warmth, empathy and genuineness. However, one major finding in the studies was that in addition 
to having these virtues, "companions" who were "outgoing" as opposed to “quiet” produced better 
results. This did not mean “extrovert” but was a complex characteristic with elements including 
self-confidence; capacity for self-disclosure; a view of people as complex and changeable; an ability 
to see similarities in themsevles to others and strong belief in the usefulness of therapy. "Quiet" 
candidates were felt initially to conform to the stereotype of *non-directiveness" so their lack of 
Success came as a surprise to the observers. The subjects were matched with controls selected but 
not offered companionship. Participant gain over controls as measured by checklists of behaviour 
Was not impressive but there was greater improvement in the presenting problem and in general 
social relationships as judged by parents. Contrary to expectations, those with the most severe 
disturbances benefited most from the “companionship therapy". М 
The book contains а wealth of detail and is likely to serve as a useful source book for planning 
Work with volunteers and also for anyone involved in selection for training in counselling or psycho- 
therapy. The study leaves an impression that selection, support and supervision are all essential 
ingredients in the use of non-professional workers. R. S. Brrrron 


itid dou Socialization of the Severely and Profoundly Retarded. Edited by HANNA 

Orrensowicz, (Translated by Grace Wares SuvcAR), Nasza Ksiegarnia, Warsaw, 1973, 

pp. 165. | 
SEVERAL auth 
ciples on w 
describe th 
its axioms, 
Important 
3 trans] 
texts fir 


ors contributed to this descriptive booklet. In their various ways they state the prin- 
hich the Day Centre with which they are concerned is run, introduce 14 children and 
© curriculum, As the blurb claims, this is a book for teachers. It neither attempts to justify 
report results or design experiments. It simply tells what the contributors believe to be 
and how they try to achieve their aims. It is written in a style which does not read like 
ation at all, certainly not from Polish. In fact it reads a good deal better than many scientific 
Ош the United States whose Social and Rehabilitation Department financed the publication. 
ide 1€ ideas and principles which are set out in Chapter One, make one wonder whether gs w "ud 
D З did not emerge from a dynamically oriented clinic not far from New York. All trace of centra 
ie apart from the authors’ names, has been crased. Even the children’s names аге инек. 
com, tens mental ages are established, between 12 months and 4 yr 4 шо anton dee 
cus ih mace estimated, Thereafter they are trained and given therapy, p zh eiut єй! 
i entificad, according to their individual needs and helped to socialiga non \ dere in the couse 
of the ipic with their peer group, with the therapist and with aspirations per г à The children 
are a ea The fifth chapter is devoted to the encouragement of е ас iiid Sob uei 
self-dis ТУЗ treated like normal children of their mental age, something DE dea fhe ea ia 
10 ad from the teachers, no doubt. Most IQ sare below 25 and the chi n s poss | ы 
139), G lie: Ingenious use is made of mass production (шоч e Sind Тн hapten queer 
Buide to тр а ие akg. cee * e bear in mind. 
: S both of socialization and of ego deve . 5 

епсо airy chapter gives examples of the агарса of the use of language in subnormals to 

Urage the expression of feeling and to aid thought as well as to convey information. The problem 


9f past Д тауа ; 
and ў ; i А ; al but it is ingenious and 
Practical, future events is also dealt with. This chapter is not theoretic g 


Th М КҮ TONS Г 
teachers, Coe Concludes with 14 colour plates of variable quality. Altogether a valuable book for 


5 ut of little j Н hasise the need for a more imaginative 
at Ittle inter 5 xcept to empha 
titude to the child as à wes ee ee T N. O'Connor 


Rai: З 
NS a Hyperactive Child. Marx A. SrEwART and SarLy WenpKos Orps. Harper & Row, 
* W York, 1973, pp. xii + 299, £4.00. 
Is Р , 
wil] ber. 15 written primarily for the parents of hyperactive children but the authors hope that it 
© Aelpful for anyone who has to care for and raise such children, including teachers, relatives 
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i Cd tore parents' confidence in themselves by explaining 
pate lee р E children and by describing practical ways to 
е у 
ш кы the book is divided into four sections, the first dealing with the nature of the ene 
the viene] and third concentrating on how to help the child at home and in school, respectively 
the last on the manifestation of the syndrome through the various stages of life. —Ó—— т 
The book is well-written and easy to understand. Each chapter is clearly divi ed i dieu 
which are well-labelled, making it a pleasure to read. The emphasis throughout is on re 


E p o s A . A r Ma? -cessful in both 
parents of guilt and increasing their understanding. I would imagine that it is success 
respects. 


Unfortunately, for British readers, much of th 
agencies, associations and special schools, 


eeu, ‚ this fact 
those used in this country, thus minimising the value of these chapters. However, I hope this 
will not put off parents of hyperkinetic с 


È ind at 
hildren from reading the book for there is much in ү 
will be of great help, support апа comfort. I think that this book should be ан" бт 1 ik 
RYAN LAS 
parents. 


E 5 P rican 
e advice about outside help refers to Amer 


Family Roots of School Lea: 


| ;. Charles 
rning and Behaviour Problems. Edited by R. l'atgpMAxN. Charte 
C. Thomas, Springfield, II 


linois, 1973, pp. xiv + 346. $14.75 Cloth. $9.50 Paper. 


S 1; 
ly influence school adjustment. The family is the child’s first schoo 


t 
nning socialisation and the developman 
cts with his first teachers—his анс 
s subject ina concise, readable and pract (2) 

milial factors in school glansen i ol: 
ecific families; (3) intervening in a clinic setting and (4) within the ee ne 

upon the experience of 11 other writers, most of w 
a minimal overlap of material. ~ mily and 
mences by identifying the developmental stages of the healthy family jour 
mber of specific family factors conducive to school learning and einai i 
ly well-referenced, setting a challenge to the Li ca ier 

g cither of minor importance or hopelessly complicate? ¢ 
well beyond the reac ion or modification, d 
The section on the i i i entres upon Friedman's E pert 

of communication within the fam! Y> 


alit n 5» attitudes 
и 5, the conflicts within the family and the parents’ att! 
towards achievement and conforming behaviour. The suggest 

and rings of the i 


€s captivating reading, especially the chap b 
ther on educational problems and working 

, cial 
to the experienced шш em 
learning problems shoul omiy 
f the need to become Hore lio! 
range of practicable interv y 


Јонм PAF 
Language Acquisition for t 


he Severel 
Illinois, 1974, рр. xiii 4 


у Retarded, 1, 
185. $5.95, 


aign: 
К. Kent. Research Press, Champ! 


r 
ES or fo 
7 nguage Acquisition Program as “Used by the autho rc 
cal program is des; А 


50 

er preparation © pout 
ewer’s heart. Used in isolation and wi Jd we 
lage retarded children, manuals such as this cou 


11 


е i m t of 
and the drugs described are the American equivalen 
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be very dangerous. They could all too readily be applied mechanistically to no-one's advantage. 

Having delivered this warning, what of the actual programme? It may well have been 8 yr in 
preparation, but nowhere is one presented with the rationale for its content or sequence of steps. 
Nor are there any data on its efficacy. Even one illustrative case would have been interesting, but in 
the absence of any evaluative studies the L.A.P. must take its place with all the other detailed 
language programmes in the literature—interesting theoretical models of unproven utility. Yee 
this booklet at least suggests some simple practical ways of gathering data during treatment, For * is, 
and for the ideas incorporated, it is cautiously recommended to all who are involved in ecd 
language to retarded. children. WILLIAM YULE 


Dominique: The Analysis of an Adolescent. Francois: Dorro (Translated by Ivax Kats). 
Outerbridge & Lazard, New York, 1973, pp. ix + 262. $8.95. 


‘Tins book consists of a very detailed account of a psychotherapeutic treatment extended ire z 
months, 12 sessions in all, together with three essays on subjects related to and Ша a the 
treatment. These include the “Psychoanalysis of Psychotics" and the "E reudian Theory of the om 
of the Psyche during the Evolution of Sexuality; Neurosis and Psychosis”. There is a short glossary 
compiled by the translator, but no index and no bibliography, which 1s a pity. ic. He is totally 
Dominique is believed to be a simpleton and on first impression is schizophrenic. He is a d 
disorientated in time and space. He can read. His rambling, disjointed talk suggests Seer sal 
delirium, 1t is possible, from the text, to form a very clear picture of the patient and of bis резот к 
and family history. The author gathers together in her own mind, entirely through her seat 
Contact with family members, all the information which she regards as relevant bee Ше с pied 
Which she is under iking. In the course of establishing a dialogue with the «patens mp Е гей ееп 
to him what she learns: in addition, and most essentially, she makes explicit, € sey s y si e 
the initially obscure communications, verbal and non-verbal, of the patient Hiab вй n a 
already knows or now surmises about his personal history. The case material лаз al genes 
illustration 9f the role of reconstruction in analysis and of the extent to which a Mp a 
pene phantasies, like archacological relics, can be understood and related to the living pr 
оу the thoroughly trained and experienced observer. А — ad quite weird 
ie ome reader is left in no doubt that Dominique is frozen into useless postures and qae Na 
Cb m о treatment, детен by the end he is functioning as a naive, 50) : ; 
Een grated member of his soc lety. А : sessional fees being 
А The treatment Was carried out privately ina hospital out-patient setting, S! чер E 
E. ben ne dispensary cashier’s desk and not to the analyst herself. E ee presi keen to 
ar i E especially We 
find e ve asad E А hother: е present in public health clinics. 
significantly com 
author takes compl 
ingly the advantag, 
1€ book may 
Orientated o 
recorded, 


" Francoise Dolto's a 
тебу: and the Castr: 


apists and psychiatric social workers, 
ans of trcating the large numbers of children who p due x Darin 
pares with Winnicott's Therapeutic Consultations = m eas Lect 
cte responsibility for the case and sees it through; E € — ric 
es of widely spaced treatment sessions which “‘allow t MH еу omar 
also appeal to rescarch workers with children, whether pi ix UN 
T not, because of the methodical thoroughness with which the c s 


the Freudian tradition. For her, Instinct 


desee Loa n с, central importance. As developed by her, 
CO: 


i i сез are of : s 
oft Ty is apt to buone re NE is reminded at times of modern Kleinian 
"sho, what esoteric an eae! ё f what parents say to their children 
i e Her emphases, for example on the special importance of what pare " Amd 
и 9n biological "destiny" vnd sean to owe a great deal to Sartre, áp т Y үг 
к she makes по acknowledgement of her debt to any author ema кошы m 
to Mar: Ow she arrives at her own theoretical conclusions. In this, the book sta th Ives give 
1 10а Milner’s account of a Psycho-Analytic ‘Treatment, where the footnotes "en di 
alanceg and detailed picture of how the author develops, and to whom she owes her ic саз. mu 
xa translation is adequate on the whole and sometimes first-class, but e in the p 
зрео; qr tions detract from the three essays, though these contain muc| ү Dr sense a o i 
Y succinct statement (p. 192) about the psychoanalyst’s modus operandi. It is as ап accoun 
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of the successful therapeutic management of a very ill child and his mother that the book is ее 
be remembered. It is in her outstanding capacity and willingness to present reality in ы сз 
doses, while still keeping in touch with the inner world of a psychotic child, that the author е 
to be much more widely known. James Но 


The Growth of Competence. Edited by K. J. Соххом„у and J. S. Bruner. Academic Press, 
London, 1974, pp. xii + 327. £6.80. 


Tuis volume in the Developmental Sciences "Trust series is the outcome of a study group on the 
Growth of Competence held in 1972 in collaboration with the Ciba Foundation and the к 
Corporation. The aim of the study group was to confront the issues involved in building a bric s 
between empirical research and social policy pertaining to growth and nurturance of the Cee 
“Competence” in the title implies the application of knowledge to al ter, adapt to and become effec 
ive adults in one's particular environment. To the cight papers originally presented have been 
added additional ones, covering topics arising from the discussions, 

With the exception of a wide ranging chapter by Brune 


: 7 > asc 
social change. Chapters cover a very broad spectrum: a ca: : 
for the feasibility and usefulness of cross-species developmental comparisons; analyses of chimpanzecs 


Ween mother and infant; the nature of skills and their hier- 
archical organization in higher-orde 


similar modular lines; issues in language acquisition and development; competence in the growth 0! 


З : B 1- 
persion of children in space; the devclopment ofa 


y high and some chapters are interestingly provocative. 
relate data to the larger problem of individual “eompetcnye 
i ters of most interest are; Carey’s а 
Jonnolly’s on Hierarchical Structure in Skill dien. yr А 
С i ween acts and their significance to the 
organism, 

The Social, philosophica] and roduction and conclusion are broad 
and deep—but one is aware of thi 


е СЖ еа 
ntervening chapters, Опе is confus 


aie à : e 
vein iat št non-conflicting and unqualified answers. Another audience might be th! 
SO e »ehaviour: pplauds the attempts of scientists to be socially sd 
н : in the Preface the editors state the en be 
1 ГО с in shaping policy and for this to be effective, their views mus 
based upon rigorously-obtained scienti i the final chapter they say that we cannot 


ple ffering to help formulate policy, berac 
and policies have to be made, Indeed, at least one of the estab 


Problem and i Н i i icymakers 
and policy implementers, " M, cep ш 
The Retarded Child and the Mother. Mau; 


D MANNONI (Translated 1 SHERIDAN SMITH): 
Tavistock Publications, London, 1973 РУ A. М. SHERIDAN 


> РР. xxvii + 242, 04 15. 
‘Tus BOOK, originally published in Paris in 1964, is a Psychoanalytic Study based on the author? 
own practice. It is not an €asy book to read for the non-analytica] Psychiatrist and even those wit 
extensive experience of psycho-analytical writings may find the constant dependence on the views 
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of Lacan detract from what the tide suggests the book is about. Nine years elapsed between the 
publication of the French edition and the English translation and during this time there have been 
considerable changes in attitude, in this country at least, towards the retarded child and his family. 
This book, in stressing the retarded child’s symptoms as a manifestation of the mother’s guilt, is now 
out-dated in several ways. ; 

„Мапу ideas expressed in this book will be challenged by those now working with retarded 
children and their families. The author describes herself as submitting to “being licked and kissed 
bya dribbling child (that is by a panic-stricken child)", but many would feel that lack of control of 
oral musculature was a more likely explanation for the dribbling than panic. More serious is the 
зацеп that it is always an error for the person treating the child to pass the mother on to a col- 
ise for treatment on her own account and the subsequent suggestion that even the risk of suicide 

the mother must be taken to avoid such an error. 

LC One would agree with the author that rigid adherence to diagnostic classification and actual 
ue я дау result in not regarding the retarded child as a person. But as was pointed out by 
SIRE di set of papers published in memory of Professor Lionel Penrose, clear, constructive 
tion of the hought about the mentally handicapped can be combined with respect and apprecia- 
‚О! them as people. 
"EU манаты somewhat disparagingly the advances in the psychological studies d the 
analytic huc opi and in the field of special education. The author also states that ме = 
m fas MA. niatrist is usually consulted out of fear of analysis". There is no evidence сеш here 
subst 1 ee the frequently repeated assertion that “only psycho-analytical treatment could have any 
stantial effect on the child”, 
жы; f offer in the book to those who are in the front line as [йй а$ coping with Hiep 
ого ' cht dren and their parents. The “workshops” for parents that are springing up i 
nt parts of the country are more hopeful, more balanced and morc positive, offering more 


effective ways 4 i 
"ve ways of helping the child and both his mother and father than is suggested here. 
Ann GATH 


Experi | 
Periment, Ronson, Penguin Education, Harmonds- 


Uo Design and Statistics in Psychology. C. 
orth, Middlesex, 1973. рр. 174. 90p. 
Ronse 


ictory statistical text. There 
he order chosen to introduce 
This is certainly a point 
a book about statistics. Secondly, Robson deals with 
He even has a section on how to write experi- 


Nperiment, Design and Statistics in Psychology is yet another introdu 
ral points to recommend it. The author claims that t 


Dts, a TA R : а моб 
Pts, as well as the manner of presentation, has been tested on students. 
member if y E 

*Xperiment 
ment 


are, however, Reve 

conce RENE 

to re 

i l оц are “at sca" when selecting 

al të ae ee in more detail than most other books. ло ЕЛ robbi ad 
“Ports in the conventional (though restricted) manner. That section would p: y 

cr. Thirdly, there are clearly set out recipes and worked examples strewn through- 


book for help when the student tries to test a hypothesis or to calculate a particular statistic. 


» Design and Statistics in Psychology includes material found in most introductory statistics 


~or с: tables are quite readable and clearly specified, especially noted is whether they are for 
2-tailed enerally good presentation of 


: for азайа hypotheses. ‘There < c exceptions to the ge : a i 
| é-table, the user must supply signs and complements, an arduous task for many 
s. Another disadvantage of the book is that it does not include a section on analysis of 
Complex to почв, Robson may have thought this important statistical кш Fari = 
ind its use n = € in 135 pages of text, he should have warned his reader how 2 у i y wou 
tables would $ the literature. A page or two of notes about reading analysis of муыс summary 
Mentioned, 190 have gone amiss. Another gaping hole is that Pearson’s correlation coefficient is not 


with sections on use of 
(parametric and non-parametric) and dis- 


l introdu 


“St on the shelf, if not, it will simply collect 
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Psychological Disturbances in Crippled Children. A Comparative Study of Children 
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dreams, children, 
ego-level, agency-communion 


Trupin, Евіс W. (1976) Correlates of ego-level and agency-communion in stage REM 
dreams of 1 1—13-year-old children. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 169-180. 


Summary—Twelve male and eight female children, median age 12 yr, 7 months, slept 
in the laboratory on nine non-consccutive nights over a year’s time. Stage REM dreams 
were collected. Ss were also administered a personality measure (СРО ),an intelligence test 
(WISC), and an instrument to assess ego level (SCT). The study was designed to exam- 
ine: (a) the relationship between waking ego level and ego level assessed in stage-REM 
dreams; (b) male and female dream representations of Bakan’s (1966) dimensions of 
agency and communion; and (c) sex-role differences on the CPQ in relation to agency- 
communion in dreams. Ego level was found to be continuous from the waking measure 
(SCT) into dreams, and to be of a comparable absolute level in the two conditions. 
Male Ss’ dreams were rated primarily agentic, whereas females’ dreams were primarily 
communal. Failure of GPQ scales to show strong gender differences made it difficult to 
test the proposition that waking sex-role differences would be stronger determinants of 
dream agency-communion than gender itself. 


deprivation, twins, 
early experience, follow-up, 
foster care 
ee SK 
Ko.ucuova, Jarmila (1976) The further development of twins after severe and pro- 
longed deprivation: a second report. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 181-188. 

о 


Summary —A previous (1972) report on the good development of twins after severe 
and prolonged deprivation is followed up, and progress over three further years is 
described. Intelligence is now average. No psychopathological features or cccentricities, 
either in behaviour or social relations, can be identified. [he boys are sociable, happy 
and have firm emotional bonds with their foster-family : they attend a school for normal 
children, with good results. A case of a 10-yr-old girl with a similar background now 


living in the same foster-family is also described. 


i Е А a ivation and its remediation are also discussed. 
The psychological diagnosis of severe deprivation a 


play, direct observation, 
handicapped children 


JEFFREE, Dorotuy M. and McConkey, Roy (1976) An observation scheme for re 
cording children’s imaginative doll play. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 189-197. 


Summary—A methodology for recording and quantifying children's imaginative doll 
play was evaluated with a group of 10 normal children, aged 18-42 months and а 
group of 9 ESNS children, aged 57-103 months. With both groups there was high inter- 
rater reliability and the measures used to quantify the play showed an expected positive 
correlation with Developmental Age. Furthermore the measures were sensitive td 
changes in the play brought about by different play materials and experimenter modelled 
doll play. | 


spastics, spatial discrimination, 
spatio-temporal discrimination, 
eye movements 


Jones, Вил., THompson, Murray and Kanaworr, Boris (1976) Judgements of audito 
position by spastic and non-handicapped children: The application of choice theory| 
measures. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 199-204. 


Summary--lechniques which separate sensitivity and response bias were used to 
compare spastic quadriplegic and non-handicapped children in auditory-spatial and 


spatio-temporal discrimination. 'The two groups did not differ in spatial discrimination| 


and the spastic group were less sensitive to spatio-temporal position. Results arc in- 
terpreted in terms of possible eye-movement involvement in auditory localization. We 
note the possible importance of separating sensitivity and bias in future studies of brain 
damage. 


| 


infant, social reinforcement, 
social responsiveness, motor manipulation, 
operant behaviour 


MirLAR, W. Srvanr (1976) Social reinforcement of a manipulative response in six- and 
nine-month-old infants. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 205-212. 


Summary—The acquisition of a manipulative response was examined in six- and nine- 
month-old infants under contingent and non-contingent maternal social stimulation. 
Reliable response acquisition was observed for the nine-month-old infants under con- 
tingent feedback, but not in the case of the six-month-old infants whose performance was 
not reliably different from non-contingent controls. A distinction is drawn between 
social learning paradigms which involve the social reinforcement of social responses and 
those which involve the social reinforcement of non-social responses. The failure of the 
six-month-old infants to learn a non-social response under contingent social feedback 
is discussed in the context of differential preparedness to appreciate contingency relations 
within these paradigms. 


aggression, ethological methods, 
fighting 


—————— [ [- ;с#.,-.,----З-- 
NEILL, S. R. Sr. J. (1976) Aggressive and non-aggressive fighting in twelve-to-thirteen 
year-old pre-adolescent boys. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 213-220. 


Summary—Ethological observations were made of 34 boys in a secondary school 
ering all aspects of behaviour, including fighting. Factor analyses were 
dividual samples of behaviour; the two main types of fighting were 
usually playful but often causing distress to the victim and playful 
fighting of low intensity. Fighting of the first type is rare in young boys, and it is suggested 
that this intermingling of rough play and aggression in older boys exposes aggression to 
social influences which in younger boys are confined to rough play. 


playground, cov 
performed on in 
vigorous fighting, 


eating behavior, children, 
observations 


Marston, А. R., Lonpon, Р. and Cooper, L. (1976) A note on the eating behavio 
of children varying in weight. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 221-224. 


Summary- Eight pairs of six to fourteen year old children, one member obese ant 
one non-obcse (matched on age group, sex, and number of children eating together) 
were observed unobtrusively as they ate lunch in a school cafeteria. A pattern of eatin, 
found in obese adults (faster rate of biting, less chewing, and more extraneous response 
during eating) was found in similar form in these mildly obese children. ‘The result 
were discussed in terms of early onset of behavioural patterns relevant for the preventioi 
and treatment of obesity. 
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“This committee was convened and has met a number of times; its review of the situation ie 
to the following conclusions. Until this time the Inter-Clinic Conferences organised by the one 
Association for Mental Health have provided virtually the only common platform for the oar 
included in the child guidance team; apart from these annual events, and from meetings organised by 


H H H "Wm . = = ^ Р Еа 2, al 
certain regional groupings of child guidance clinics, the Institutional framework within which form: 


treatment and prevention of psychiatric illness and emotional problems in children, and whose 
child guidance team. f the 

"You will see that we have been planning an organisation restricted to the members О d 
psychiatric team—i.e. to professional groups whose members have all had at least one year’s ард 
training in a psychiatric clinic. We would of course regard you yourself as an eminently desira 
member, and hope you will accept this letter as an invitation to attend the preliminary ce 
which will be on 22 November at 8p.m. at 11 Chandos Street, with Dr. Emmanuel Miller in the C / 
On the other hand, you will sec that it would rather alter the character of the proposcd organini e 
to admit indiscriminately to full membership all paediatricians, irrespective of special knie e 
on the psychiatric side. We should like to do everything possible to encourage a psychiatric m ap- 
among paediatricians, without reducing the discussions to a popular level (as has sometimes eis 
pened in the past at N.A.M.H. Inter-Clinic Conferences, being the price of broadening the 
unduly). i 

“I wonder if you could spare the time to come in and see Dr. Bowlby and myself about this, ҺЕ. 
a view to devising, if possible, some formula for getting the best of both worlds! Signed Elizabet 
Irvine (Mrs.).”? y 
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PLAY IN PRE-SCHOOL CENTRES—I. PLAY MEASURES 
AND THEIR RELATION TO AGE, SEX AND LQ. 


BARBARA TIZARD, JANET Pumps* and IAN PLewis 


Thomas Coram Research Unit, University of London, Institute of Education, 
41 Brunswick Square, London WCIN IAZ 


INTRODUCTION 


ы RECENT study we observed the way in which staff in 12 pre-school centres 
= and behaved to the children in their charge (Tizard et al., 1976). We ae 
dili а Out whether and in what way staff behaviour was affected by the an 
oes of the centre, and by the social class of the children who ae = \ а 
co v ement to this study, we decided to assess the ways in which the a hildren’s 
iae еш skills were affected by these two factors, and to develop methods ‘or wu 
tem outside a test situation as well as by standardised tests. Like many other 
as chologists We were not satisfied that psychological testing is an adequate way a 
. OSIDg children’s cognitive functioning. Quite apart from the narrow range o 
Soe tested and the unreliable estimates obtained from young chaldren; wee 
ipe of the test situation, c.g. the culturally biased nature of the contents 0 i 
the’ ата the question and answer situation itself, may lead to an өнүн С en о 
orking-class child’s competence. Yet systematic assessments of behaviour 


оц : i 
a E а test situation are difficult to make and more often advocated than under: 


bel For youn 

haviour t 
Уе Tence 
'erba] 1 ‘elated to the child's 
leve „po Well as social skills. Many aspects of play appear to be re 


teri 1 nt, e.g. the spa 10n the use which he makes of 
к lay attention, 
я: а S o pan of his pie 


to sustain and develop 
with other children to 
1958; Smilansky, 


1 
ad Y to make 


of : f we Want to compare the play of groups of children we need to жин. 

mea curing play. One approach is to define criteria which an ч Es 

“Xam Particular aspects or types of play. Manwell and N елде dese 

Make i distinguished constructive play, in which materials are we Ln 

Parten Fooduct, from manipulative play in which there is no finished pr м 
miis. developed a scale of social participa 


tion in play; Smilansky (1968) 
| * E - xs . 
< adien, Open University, Faculty of Educational Studies, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA. 
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stated criteria for the recognition of socio-dramatic play, and Hutt (1970) ин 
criteria for distinguishing exploration from play. A more ambitious oe. 
is to develop a scale which will measure the cognitive level of any play n a 
Barker et al. (1941) and Lunzer (1958) attempted to construct such scales, an 
this work which has been extended in the present study. — 
In this article we describe the measures which we developed, the characters e 
of the play which we observed in the pre-school centres in our study, and iie pe 
to which these measures of Play were related to the age, sex and non-verba e 
scores of the children. A second article concerns the ways in which the social i 
of the child and the educational orientation of the centre affected the child’s play- 


METHOD 

Definition of play and non-play so be assessed. 

The first step in any measurement of play must be to identify the behaviour which is to E En with 
However, despite the fact that even young children differentiate play from other a cre is no 
confidence (e.g. “We're not fighting, we're playing”, or “I’m not playing, I'm working") t = range 
generally accepted or acceptable definition of play. The main difficulty lies in the om есе 
of playful activities, ranging from "Peep-bo" to chess, Most theories and definitions heve газе 
on only part of the range. Thus many authors define play in opposition to work, as nor 
non-goal directed activity, This is the sense in which the term is used by the children q а play in 
by Garvey (1976) who Stressed the “non-literalness’? of play and Loizos (1967) who defined РЁ 
terms of the fragmentation, exaggeration and re-arrangement of goal-oriented sequences o in 
These definitions, however, appear inapplicable to such common forms of play as swinging» 
a tricycle, or filling a bucket with sand. 2 autonomous 

For others, the essential meaning of play is not that it is non-scrious, but that it 25 A Definitions 
activity, free from an adult's constraints, and undertaken for its intrinsic satisfaction. = plicable 
in this category, however, not only involve imputing motivation to the child, but appear а} 


be intended for future use, or a task such as w 
directed, yet undertaken and completed by the 


H ө е R ne Ж 
In practice, some of these Problems were minimised in our study by the fact that the P lay: wi 


Categories of non-play sating» atts 
These were (1) Goal directed activity directed to satisfying physical needs, e.g. 4 uy an абе 

(but not “dressing-up”), toileting. (2) Other goal directed activity, not supervise 

where the child’s main interest appeared to be in achi ving the goal, not in the t 

it. This category included Such activities as looking for objects or persons, and also t they gto 


s of à 


doing, digging for worms or examining new objects. (3) Goal-directed activity ae 
with the aim of producing an acceptable end product, e.g. sewing, tidying. ay cal айас, 
situations occurred, they were coded in one of these non-play categorics. (4) Phys reaming 
threats (not rough and tumble play). (5) Verbal quarrels and taunts. (6) Crying, 
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Whining. (7) Talking, except about play. Three codes of passive non-play behaviour were used. 
(8) Observing events and listening to conversation. (9) Listening to stories, music T.v., etc. 
(10) Apparently unoccupied, e.g. aimless wandering or gazing around, thumbsucking, unaccompanied 
by other activities. 

‚ Most of these non-play activities could turn into play activities, or vice-versa; e.g. the child 
might be diverted from drinking milk or mixing a cake into playing with it, or rough and tumble 
Play could turn into a serious fight. A decision was therefore made every half minute about whether 
Ог not the child was playing. li 


de гче attempt to measure the cognitive aspects of play in a wide variety of settings requires the 
a velopment of crj teria by which behaviours as different as pouring water into a bottle and playing 

| tuens and fathers” can be compared. The most easily measured, universally applicable aspect of 
р ay is the duration of play episodes, but this is very variable within both age-groups and individual 
depending on such factors as the type of play material being used, the social setting, and 


a gene, 
t ‘en Scale to assess the level of organisation of play activities. They argued that developmentally 


and ere increase both in the number and heterogeneity of the elements making up Ше ears 
ыты degree to which they are integrated under one purpose. In the infant, play ta = ғ үт 
i (ЧҮ Movements which appear aimless because they are not organised to an end. / : 
SIS older his behaviour becomes sufficiently organised to perform a simple task, and аш 
О кы is able to integrate a variety of activities under a governing purpose, or sem eae 
(193 5 Lunzer (1958) developed а 9-point scale based both on these concept n <a 
Ways co that during development children proceed from using play material in p 
exploiting the specific properties of each material. . Sia 
"d study, we modified and extended Lunzer's categories under two main headings, 
Which children made of materials, and the complexity of their games. | i 
Зе of materials, All play was categorised into one of four categories, which did not forma MES 
w "e rather alternative forms of play. (1) Play with no materials : in which no eet quen Е 
t Occasion. Not imaginative. The code was used vie often for ы or rough а y; 
2 ‚СУ morc formal games such as Ring-a-Roses were seen. | ' “ М 
than t x lle blay. There was вва that the child was treating cither igi or ыша, Е ғ ome 
often сага Were. (The word "symbolic" is used instead of “imaginative ‚ каше sen 
Sumed = normative connotations). The evidence was usually but з w ede st ы а 
8 ldier jd at a child marching up and down with a stick over his shou er w н аннан е 
en if he did not speak. Play with miniature replicas of dine id Pars Ae Fe 
TOpri. » was not regarded as symbolic unless there was some other en en реле aiam 
erc Ue of the toys. Thus, pushing a doll in a doll's pram was not co 


SSS ther ; d as a baby or that the child 
м A Pretend Was some further evidence that the doll was being атре. vite: the cd 


Indic ding to be a mot! iving a pedal car was not со S : 
ated that it WASA polie e to change gears, fill it with petrol, ше; аны 

: saterial was used indiscriminately, in dhoxenet thata ir e al Md enm ui not 

З In TES A H ially exploi 

bolic, Th а similar way, or its properties were only partially dd, Ge matertaliswhich.could 


be us i 
the material mi hrown, knocked over or pou 
oua {0 mak анаданда. d, e.g. sand was thrown, or raked, but not 


ake а constructi t so изе i 
А : ion or pattern were not so ; lacement; 
Paints 73 bricks Were knocked d 5 iled but there was no evidence of selective p : 
Sand с nocked down or piled up, lour or form; plasticine or dough 
che Tolle Тауопз were used for scribbling, without regard to colou nad Pistons Өг Не 
Айч Out or Pounded, but no definite shape was made. It also cove 
> 


i сс ^" 
Prigngss a only Partial use of a toy, e.g. instead of riding a bicycle he twirled the pedals, 9, dp 
КАТ ae Properties of the material were well exploited pad there ман уа olig p hy, For 
i i us 
E this oe нц Wheels it was propelled; if the material could be 
Co i | | 
"BAS assessed the Complexity of Play Organisation, according to the number of different 


the Use 


Ut we 
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: ; 2 Play was defined 
ivities linked in one game, and the coherence with which they were QURE. decree play 
Жошы E d in an ordered non-random s жр, 
i if the activities appeared to occur in { curred in 
as coherently organised 1 cared bites n Aerate could Baverat 
5 herently organised if the activities in g It was 
was considered not to be со sean Д a veneri Ahes, | 
: arently linked only by a соттоп g ina 
1 or temporal order and were app t А i ch game 
pes on this Scale was linear, and each child was given an average score ~ a 52 
Tomia period. Further details and examples of both scales are given in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1. Use OF PLAY MATERIALS: 


AMPLES OF LEVE 


“Play with no materials", e.g. chasing, rough and tumble play, Ring-a-Roses. 


"Partial" s: ks 
з Sand Paint Blocks ,. Large true 
Pokes, stirs, throws, ^ Daubs (no ‘Throws, knocks Sits d ES dosi 
rakes, digs, pats definite shape over, piles (no twiddles 


(no construction). 


"Appropriate" 


Digs definite hole, 
or ditch, fills 
bucket, makes 
sand-pie 
(construction made), 


“Symbolic’’* 


Throws sand, calls 
it rain. Makes sand 
pie, calls it jelly. 


or pattern made). 


Paints with intent 

to cover piece of 
wood. Paints definite 
shapes (selective 
placement of paint). 


Spatters paint, 
calls it snow. 
Paints representa- 
tional picture. 


selective placement). 


Makes definite 
structure or pattern, 
without naming 


(selective placement 
of blocks). 


Piles blocks, calls 
it sky-scrapers. 
Builds ‘house’ 
and names it 


(no use made о! 


propelling qualities)- 


Pushes or pulls. 


in 
Pulls truck, S 
it ice-cream’ Уй 


ds that she is 
d + 1 n 

*Symbolic play may also occur without the use of material, as when the child prete: 

mother and rocks an imaginary baby. 


Our third main measure of 
Participation (Parten, 1932). Par 
and given scores of 1, 2 and 3, 
play”. Parten’s highest catego; 


ial 
Soca 
s Scale of 9: d 
, Р rien's 9 e 
Play was a modified and extended version of et 1-8 were apes 
ten's categories of solitary, parallel, and associative es coded 4 ы, 
but “onlooker” and “unoccupied” behaviour we 9 


са 
"ры А ы ; r new ЭШ 
гу of social interaction was subdivided into fou ; с0-0 perative Р 
Attempting co-operative play, which is not taken up : 


: ipn Р М п bigs in which 10 е where 
with no division of labour was scored 5; simple co-operation with division of labour, Y peralive des are 
tiation occurs, but the role of one child is entirely passive was scored 6; advanced m ese СО! 

the roles or activities are di l importance was scored 7. Examples 


1 
тС 
given in Table 3, A Separate code was used for playing with the staff. s; which 000 еп 
We used two measures of the duration of play sequences, the number of game = 
in 10 min and the ] 


c t 

ition of a £29?" e wba! 

me occurring in 10 min. (The wr "half minute pla 
€ Play Records"). We also noted in each 1 


: „If tl 
» and whether he was indoors or outdoors 


lace tons 

brought together in his play materials which had not been a abora"? 

the staff. If the staff “extended” the child’ Play by suggesting new directions oF 

was also noted each minute, 4 
e 

Observation procedures ili 


Twat the authors (B. T, and J. P.) made the observations; with one excepto 
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[ABLE 2. COMPLEXITY OF PLAY ORGANISATION. EXAMPLES OF LEVELS 


3. ныг related Pushes car into garage. Pushes pram, saying "We're 
i es; not more than Winds up empty lift. Hooks going to the park”. 
© coherently related. trailer on to car. Runs trailer Pretends to pick flowers; 
and car down ramp. sits down, saying 
“Let’s sit on the bench". 
4; "Pus 
k оше related Hooks trailer on to car. Dresses doll, saying, 
Bis 8; ж east three Loads trailer with bricks, It’s cold, you need a 
crently related. pushes into garage, coat”. Puts doll in pram. 
unloads bricks. Puts on “mother’s hat". 
Pushes pram, says, “Now 
we're going shopping". 
^o Atleast five related Hook il t Puts on “mother’s hat" 
activities s ooks trailer on to саг. —. des bati 
tw ; Not more than Pushes to garage. Unhooks says ^m ummy, you'r 
0 coherently related. trailer. Winds up empty baby”. Takes other child 
lift. Runs another car by hand, says, “We're 
up ramp. going to school". Pretends 
to offer *child"' sweets, sits 
down, saying “Now we're 
at Aunty's". 
6. и 
2s five related Hooks trailer on to car. Says “Here's ig se 
thr 165; at least Loads trailer with bricks. let s get on”. Pretends 
ee coherently related. Pushes to garage. Unloads to climb on bus. Pretends 
bricks. Adds bricks to to offer moncy for ticket. 
existing structure inside Says, “Ting-a-ling, time to 
garage. get off”. Pretends to get off. 
Says, “Mind the step”. 
One insta | 
а заре 4 cach type of centre. We assessed the children’s play at schoo] by the use of ion 
ЊЕ * as а uring free play sessions, which usually lasted for 2 hr. We chose to use a ^ яй 
mine Child compromise. A shorter period would have enabled us to make more observations о 
B tes wo 9r of more children, but the data would often have been difficult to interpret. Thirty 
Њон s have been a much better length to assess the more complex (although rare) group 
поп > Ве ae but it would have taken a very long time to collect an adequate number of gue 
it i “use of interrupted observations at milk-time, story-time, etc. We stood very close to 
< 1,28 observed / ked off in J-min sectors what the child did and 
fo С What was sai 7 апо wrote on a sheet market 7 identifying which person initiated the 
o ation, - жы: to him by the staff or куне children, identifying 
I € fo servations wi - coded. 
me Were ра that the children seal tenors us; on occasions when they showed awareness that 
:on. Ten observations each of 10-min duration 


Levels 


Single activities. 


Two related activities. 


Play with miniature cars 


Pushes car along table. 


Puts car on lift in toy 
garage, winds up lift. 


Role playing 


Pushes pram, saying, 
“Quiet baby”. 


Puts doll in pram, 
pushes pram, saying, We're 
going to the park". 
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TABLE 3. LEVEL OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION IN PLAY 


Level Т. Solitary play. Child plays independently with material different fom that acd by children 
within speaking distance. He pursues his play without reference to what others are doing. 


Level 2. Parallel play. Child plays near other children using some or all of the same marein 
others. He docs not try to influence or modify their play, and he is principally concer! 
with the material, not with relating to other children. 


Social play ts to 
Level 3. Weakly organised social play. The child's play is modified by others, or he attemp ose. 
modify the play of others, but the children do not co-operate for a common PE ra 
Includes weakly organised games such as chasing, rough-and-tumble play, oque ts 
another around on tricycles; also borrowing, loaning, or exchanging materials, rupe 
to control the coming and going of children from the group, and discussions (bu 
quarrels) which attempt to influence play of others. 
e 
Level 4. Attempts to produce co-operative play, i.e. levels 5, 6 or 7, but others don’t Оро 
in terms of the game: also use this code if impossible to decide whether roles are take 
by others after being clearly Suggested by observed child. 
ina 
Level 5. Co-operative play without division of labour. Two or more children assist each oe 
task which could equally well be done by one alone, such as a jig-saw guste cate 
painting—or both patting down a large sand-castle. Distinguished from 2 and 3 1, Dis- 
each child does not act independently, but both try to achieve a common o апі 
tinguished from 6 and 7 because two children are not necessary to carry out ы 
from 7 because both children carry out an identical task. 
vel: 
Level 6, Simple co-operative play with division of labour. There is division of labour at 4 low le 
cither the children carry out identical tasks (e.g. on a see-saw, kicking a ball to 
carrying a heavy box) or one has an active role and the other passive (С.В. be baby» 
another on a swing, or one child acts the role of mother and the other is assigned to he play 
and accepts the other’s definition of what he has to do). Distinct from 5 in that t 
could not occur without the Participation of more than one child. 
€ active 


Level 7. Co-operative play with role differentiation, The various children involved hav pushes; 
me 


е 
but different roles of more or less equal importance, c.g. one pulls a cart, and ei a 
one "nw collects crates, another Stacks them; one acts father and one mothers 
11 which the players are assigned different roles is played, e.g. hide and seck oF 


order, whatever they were doing, If 1 i iod we 
to record what they did or Aid they stopped Play during the observation perio 


Scoring the records 


di 5 
play records was to read through the 10-min record an 1 core 


€ episode. For example, it often only eat d? 
_ € individual sand-castles, or whether h e, an; 
them їп a pattern to make a Play with one material "constituted one E api ee 
l constituted the start ofa new game, e.g. the child might S10" rs W 


1 
. * 3 mater (be? 
. er, In constructi. mmboli н of play 
Sometimes used in the course ; onal and symbolic Playa varietal 


ut ^. s 
E : nd, P i 
«с Course of one game, Thus the child might fill containers with ан a it of 
Mot e PAMIAIOnS to a tea party, etc. a whole series of activities f e cas 
one 


game because they were linked by the symbolic theme. In 


а 
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Symbolic or constructional play, therefore, the game was terminated not by a change of materials, 
but by the abandonment of the dramatic or constructional theme. 

In scoring the game on the Use of Materials code, a decision was first made as to whether the 
Same was symbolic. Every 1-тіп of a symbolic game was usually so scored, but occasionally the 
child only briefly gave the game a symbolic meaning, in which case symbolic play would only be 
Scored for that period. If the game was not symbolic, a decision was made each J-min as to whether 
the child was making “Partial” or “Appropriate” use of materials, or if the play was “with no 
materials". 

^ decision was then made about the number of activities in the game and whether or not they 
Were coherently organised, and each }-min of the game was given the same score on the Complexity 
of Play Scale. ‘The duration of the game was noted, and social participation with peers coded separ- 
ately for each 4-min. Two scores of social participation were calculated for each 10-min observation, 


a amount of play which was solitary or parallel, and the average level of social play (levels 3-7) 
Observed, ‘ 
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Consistency of play behaviour 

The consistency of seven measures of play (i.e. the reliability of the child as 
opposed to the observer) was obtained by correlating the data for the first and last 
five observation periods and then using the Spearman-Brown formula to get à 
stepped-up reliability coefficient for the 100 min of observation. The results were as 
follows: partial use of materials, 0-52; appropriate use of materials, 0-50; symbolic 
use of materials, 0-58; complexity of game, 0-57; level of social play, 0:69; amount of 
play which was solitary or parallel, 0-72; number of games in 10 min, 0-40. | 

To examine whether future researchers could manage with less than 100 min 
of observation, further correlations were calculated for the first and final 10 min 
period, first two and last two, etc. As expected, the correlations increased steadily 
with no sign of a plateau effect and this, together with the reliabilities obtained, 
suggests that 100 min should be a minimum observation period. 


General description of play 

The children spent about two-thirds of their free-play period playing (Table e 
When they were not playing, they were most likely to be observing or listening 
(28% of non-play observations) or unoccupied and apparently at a loose end (18% 
of non-play observations). Crying, quarrelling and fighting were very infrequent. 
The majority of the games observed were relatively brief, simple in structure, now 
symbolic, non-social, but accompanied by talk to other children. Two-thirds i» 
more of the play of 3-yr olds and more than half of the play of 4-yr olds was a 
or parallel play, that is the child played on his own or alongside, rather than wit!) 


си children. Associative play (scored ‘3’ on our scale of social play), in soe 
c ildren played with’ other children but without role differentiation and withou 
modifying their behavi 


soe А 
i our to a joint purpose, e.g. following each other around 0 е 
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kais sna je between them; on the average more than one remark to another C?! ks 
$ recorded per minute, They addressed more than five times as many remar" 
to children as to the staff. 
The average complexity of the game was low; 67% of all games involved only 
one activity (e.g. digging їп the sand, or saying “Pm a Dalek”), and a further it 
involved only two activities (e.g. putting a doll in a pram and then pushing es 
round the room). In most centres there was a tendency for the more complex o 


to be symbolic (the overall correlation was 40:71). There were notable exceptions 
in one centre groups of working-class boys had elaborate and well-organised Us t 
with trucks and blocks to which | 


А they har Я aning. ^"; 
games were brief; the average game of uM mdi Wr pee, нең than 5 i 
About 30% of all play was symbolic, but very few s okol mesinsolyed a 
tic text (dramatic impersonation). " d ex. 
„ Gerta types of play occurred very rarely, No doubt because of the profusion 
of play materials available, only about 3%, of all play made no use of materials 2. 
was not symbolic: most of this play took the form of chasing or rough-and-tu™ : 
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TABLE 4. CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOUR BY AGE AND SEX 
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dressing up materials for other than family roles, hospital and shop equipment, toy 
zoos, farms, villages, forts, circuses and puppets were each observed in use on less 
than 4% of play observations. 
Just as most of the time the children played with certain popular play materials 
so the majority of their symbolic play embodied two or three imaginative themes. 
Forty-one per cent of all symbolic play involved domestic and family role themes 
(‘mothers and babies’, tea-parties, etc.). If the themes of driving cars or trains, and 
pretending to shoot or kill, are added, 60% of all symbolic play is accounted for. 
Many of the traditional kindergarten themes, e.g. playing at shops, hospitals, 
cowboys and Indians, kings, queens and fairies were very rarely, if ever seen. 


Developmental aspects of play 

Table 4 shows that most of the variables assessed were age-related. The younger 
children more often made only “partial” use of the play material, less often engaged 
in symbolic play, less often spoke to other children or to the staff, less often chose to 
play outside, and spent more time playing on their own. In addition the games of the 
younger boys were less complex, and their level of social play was lower. Like Lunzer 
(1958) we did not find a consistent relationship between age and length of games. The 
strongest correlations, in the sense that they were consistent for all, or almost all 
centres, were positive correlations between the age of the 109 children and the 
amount of their symbolic play (+0-3), the complexity of thcir games (4-0-3) and 
the number of their remarks to other children (+0-5), and negative correlations 
between age and the amount of partial play (—0-5) and the amount of solitary and 
parallel play (-- 0-4). (These are the overall correlations for thc 12 centres.) 

There was, of course, a tendency for the older children to have attended thc 
centres for a longer period of time (the correlation between age and length of 
attendance was +-0-6). In order to sec whether the differences between the play 
of the younger and older children could be accounted for by the length of their 
attendance at the centre the correlations with age were repeated, partialling out 
length of attendance. The positive correlation between age and the amount of 
symbolic play and the negative correlation between age and the amount of solitary 
and parallel play remained the same; the other correlations diminished (—0-4 with 


partial play, 1-02 with complexity of games, +-0-3 with talk to other children) but 
remained significantly greater than zero. 


Sex differences in play 

Table 4 lists the measures of play 
analysis of sex differences is described 
shown that the main sex effect was si 
portant contributors to it were sex diffe 
by a higher level of social play in girls, 
more time than boys playing with fixed 


and swings, whilst boys more often played with whecled vehicles 


E 2 » 
constructional material such as crates 


» tyres and ladders. Boys also played more 
ges than girls, and less often with miniature 
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Table 4 shows that there was also a general tendency for the 3-yr old boys to 
behave at a "younger" level than the 3-yr old girls (with less symbolic play, less 
complex games, fewer remarks to other children, a lower level of social play, more 
"partial? use of play materials and more solitary or parallel play). However, by the 
age of four most of these differences had disappeared or been reversed and the only 
marked differences were in their choice of play material and the themes of their 
symbolic play. The girls were much more likely to choose a domestic theme (67% 
of all their symbolic play) than were the boys (24%), whilst the boys were much more 
likely to pretend to be driving a car, train, or plane (22% of all their symbolic play) 
than the girls (3%). The third most frequent symbolic theme for boys, pretended 
fighting or killing (895 of their symbolic play) was hardly observed amongst the 
girls (0-5%), 

Like other writers (cf. Brindley et al., 1971) we found that the boys also morc 
often engaged in real fighting than the girls, but the amount of fighting observed 
was small (Table 4). The girls’ symbolic play more often involved them in dramatic 
Impersonations, whilst the boys more often combined play materials in ways not 
set out, nor often intended, by the staff of the centre (Table 4). 


Standardised test scores and aspects of play а 

There were по consistent correlations, in the sense that they were shown in 
most or all centres, between either the verbal or non-verbal standardised test 
Scores of the children and any of our measures of play. However, there were correla- 
tions in all or most centres between some of the measures of play and the children’s 
unstandardised test scores. The score for complexity of games correlated +0-4 
with the raw scores of all three tests. The frequency of symbolic play correlated 
-F0-4 with the raw Reynell Comprehension scores, and +-0-3 with the raw Reynell 
Expression scores, The frequency of "partial? play correlated —0-5 with the raw 
Scores of all three tests. (These are thc overall correlations for the 12 centres.) 


DISCUSSION 


. We set out to refine and develop measures which could be used to assess cog- 
Nitive aspects of a wide range of young children’s play. We hoped by this means to 
describe and compare the cognitive functioning of children of different age, sex, 
and social class, in different types of pre-school centre, without the limitations and 
bias of the standardised test. Our measures proved to have considerably lower 
between-observer and within-child reliability than most standardised tests. Much 
of the between-observer difference was due to disagreement about events, rather 
than their interpretation, and could probably have been considerably reduced by 
the use of film or video-tape. The technical problems of such recording in a free- 

Owing, outdoor situation, are, however, vast. е 

espite the moderate reliabilities obtained, that the measures have some validity 
as indices of cognitive functioning is shown by the finding that most Scores were 
age-related. Irrespective of length of attendance at the centre, the older children 
were more often involved in symbolic play, their games were more complex, and 
they were less likely to use play materials “partially”. Like other authors, we found 
that the play of the older children was also more social; they talked more to other 
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children, played on their own less often, and when they played with other children 
they were more often involved in co-operative, role differentiated play. The con- 
sistent correlation of three of the play measures, viz. the amount of symbolic play, 
the complexity of games, and the frequency of “partial play", with the children’s 
raw test scores suggests that these aspects of play are related to the level of the 
children's verbal-cognitive functioning. On the other hand the amount that the 
children talked to and played with other children, and the level of social organisa- 
tion of their play were measures related to the children’s age but not to their test 
scores, and would thus appear to reflect the development of a rather different set of 
social-cognitive skills. One might therefore expect to find 
a special language programme an associated acceleration 1 
children’s play, but not in their social development. Some 
this hypothesis is reported in the second part of this article. 

As measures of cognitive development then, observations of play proved con- 
siderably less reliable and more time consuming to carry out than standardised 
tests. Further, because play is self-initiated, it is not usually possible by observing 
play to see the limits of the child’s capacity. With no pressure upon him, he does 
not work to his optimum. 

Our findings suggest, in fact that in pre-school centres much play is at a rather 
low level; it may indeed often be the case that symbolic play 
occur more often in the home or the street. We found that in tl 
games tended to be brief and simple; on the average, children remained with one 
play activity for less than five minutes; they appeared to be constantly running 
from one activity to another. Children of three and four are, of course, capable of 
considerably greater persistence, but certain factors in the free-play nursery setting 
probably militate against a longer attention Span, notably the great range of alter- 
native play materials present, the lack of pressure to persist by the staff, and the 
distraction offered by large numbers of other children. Thus, although it is often 
argued by educationalists that the intrinsic motivation of self-initiated play leads 
to the kind of serious absorption which is the best guarantor of learning, in practice 
other aspects of the frec-play situation tend to prevent such absorption. 

Secondly, most games were very simple; the kind of elaborate socio-dramatic 
or constructional play which involves a sequence of relatively integrated activities 
linked by an idea occurred very infrequently. More than two-thirds of all games 
observed consisted of one activity, e.g. filling a sand-bucket, swinging, or pushing 
a pram. In the second part of this article we will show that the games in the pre- 


school of children from professional families were as brief and simple as those of 
working-class children. 


The behaviour of the staff in the pre- 
factor in determining the characteristics 


in nursery schools with 
n certain aspects of the 
evidence in support of 


and complex games 
1€ pre-school centres 


ion usually took the form of questioning 
& an activity if he were unoccupied. 
ome involved in his activity, or stay 


with him long enough to help initiate and sustain a complex game or construction. 
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Probably this behaviour stemmed from their belief in the importance of self-initiated 
play; the consequences, in terms of the child’s Opportunity to learn from adults, 
and to persist at an activity, may be considerable. 

Our findings that marked sex differences in the choice of play material and 
imaginative themes are present by the age of three, that the play of girls matures 
earlicr, and that boys are more original—or less inhibited—in their combination 
of play materials than girls, will surprise few parents. However insofar as most 
Pre-school centres have a decidely feminine orientation, not only because of the 
Sex and attitudes of the staff but because of the preponderance of equipment pre- 
ferred by girls, this mismatch between the interests of boys and teachers may start 
Very early. If the teacher wants to reach and interact with boys through their play 
Interests, then she may need to involve herself more often than is usually the case 
With cars, garages, football and large-scale construction. 


SUMMARY 


The free play of 109 children aged 3-4 was observed in 12 pre-school centres, 
and assessed on à number of scales. Most of the play measures were found to be age- 
related; the major sex differences in play were in the choice of play material and 
fantasy theme. There were correlations between some of the play measures and the 
children’s unstandardised verbal and non-verbal test scores. The findings are 
discussed in relation to pre-school educational practice. 
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PLAY IN PRE-SCHOOL CENTRES—II. EFFECTS ON PLAY 
OF THE CHILD’S SOCIAL CLASS AND OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION OF THE CENTRE 


BARBARA TIZARD, Janet Pumps and Ian Prewrs 


INTRODUCTION 

Ly THE FIRST part of this article we described the play scales which we developed, 
the characteristics of play which we observed in pre-school centres, as well as sex, 
ГО. and age-related differences in the play of three and four year old children. The 
Sreater maturity of the four year olds was reflected in many aspects of their play. 
They more often engaged in symbolic play than the younger children, less often 
made only “partial? use of play materials, and more often chose to play outside. 

heir games were more complex than those of the younger children, they talked 
more often to both adults and children, and they played less often on their own. In 
this article we describe the differences in play which we observed in pre-school 
Centres of different educational orientation and social class composition. Specifically, 
we wanted to see whether the lower verbal and non-verbal test scores which we 
expected to find in working-class children were associated with evidence of im- 
maturity in their play behaviour; a number of authors, e.g. Smilansky (1968), 
Eifermann (1971) and Rusen (1974) have reported a reduction or developmental 

clay in symbolic play amongst lower class children. 

Whether or not a developmental delay would be found, it seemed reasonable 
to €xpect social class differences in play interests, since there is evidence of different 
Social class socialisation practices with respect to play (cf. Bernstein and Young, 
1967; Newson and Newson, 1968; Wootton, 1974). Working-class children are 
More often than middle-class children encouraged to play outside, to play with peers 
rather than on their own or with an adult, and to settle their disputes without 
reference to adults, If these habits are transferred to the pre-school setting, it might 

© expected that working-class children would more often choose to play in the 
Sarden than middle-class children, that they would less often choose play materials, 
Such as paints ang table-top toys, intended for individual or supervised play, that 
they would show a preference for social rather than solitary play, and that they 
Would initiate contact with adults less often than middle-class children. 
in We also wanted to see whether there were differences in play between children 
™ pre-school centres of different educational orientation. Do children in nursery 
Schools staffed by trained teachers play at a more mature level than those in nurseries 
Which are not staffed by teachers, and which are set up primarily to provide care 
Or the children of working mothers? Do nursery schools which place a special 
“mphasis on language development elicit a greater amount of talk from children, or 
9! symbolic play, than schools without such an emphasis? 
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Both of these two questions, i.e. the effect on children’s play of the type of pre- 
school centre he attends, and of the social class of his parents, have implications for 
educational practice. For educational administrators, it is important to assess the 
effect of employing trained teachers rather than non-teaching staff in the pre- 
schools. For teachers, and educational theorists, it is of interest to know whether 
the introduction of pre-school language programmes affects the spontancous talk 
and play of the children. More important, perhaps, if play is believed to be a central 
means of learning, the existence of social class differences in play must pose an 
educational problem. For example, if the free play of children from one social class 
tends to be restricted with respect to certain uses and types of material or types of 
social interaction, such children may be failing to enter important learning situations. 
Finally, an analysis of social-class differences in play in the pre-school should con- 
tribute to our understanding of social class influences on cognitive functioning. 


METHOD 


Definition, observation and measurement of play 
These are described in the first part of the article. 


Selection of pre-school centres and children 


Three different types of pre-school centre were selected: traditional English nursery schools, 
staffed by trained nursery school teachers; nursery schools similarly staffed, which placed greater 
emphasis on language instruction and included group language work in the school’s routine; and 
nurseries primarily intended for the care of the children of working mothers and not staffed by 
teachers. Further details of the centres have been published elsewhere (Tizard et al., 1976). All were 
run on “free-play” lines, generously provided with a roughly equivalent amount and variety of 
equipment, and all had similar staff-child ratios of about 1 :9, with groups of 20-30 children. All 
catered for children aged 3 and 4, although the nurseries also included some 2 yr olds. Four examples 
of each type of centre were chosen; in two the children came predominantly from the professional 
middle-class, in the other two from the manual working-class. In order to avoid as far as possible 
а “time-of-year’’ effect, one centre from each “‘cell” was observed in turn. The selection of children 
is described more fully in the first part of the article. In each centre an attempt was made to select 
for observation ten children, half of whom should be boys and half girls, half aged three and the 
other half four. 

One hundred and nine children were finally included in the main sample, of whom only one was 
black (Table 1). An additional 23 working-class children attending three of the predominantly 
middle-class schools were also observed. This made possible a small separate comparison between 
children from different social class backgrounds within the centres. 


Testing the children 


After the observations were complete an independent clinical psychologist tested all the children 


observed with the Reynell Developmental Language Scales (1969) and the Minnesota non-verba 
scale of Intelligence. 


Design of statistical analysis 


Table 1 shows that a 4-factor design was used with 3 “crossed” factors (centre type, social class: 
sex) and one factor (specific centre) “nested” within centre type and social class. The multivariate 
analysis of variance (MANOVA) statistical model seemed the most appropriate approach to the 
data for this design, but the sample was small relative to the number of variables measured, SO the 
latter had to be pruned in order for the analysis to have sufficient degrees of freedom. This was done: 
a priori, by excluding variables with large numbers of categories (types of non-play, types of symbolic 
theme) and those where the behaviour was not observed at all in some centres, leaving а total of 22. 
Additionally, 2 variables, age and the Minnesota non-verbal I.Q.., were taken as covariates 
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adjust for differences between the mean cell scores for these variables, i.e. all effects reported in the 
main analysis for social class, centre type and sex are independent of these differences. The use of a 
measure of non-verbal І.О. as a covariate is tendentious, as it could be argued that this score might 
be influenced by the centre type "treatment", but in fact Table 3 shows that no such influence was 
found (cf. also Tizard et al., 1976). 


Taste 1. NUMBER OF CHILDREN OBSERVED IN EACH CENTRE 


Nurseries 
Language Traditional without 
programme nursery trained 
schools schools teachers "Totals 

Centre 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Working-class: Boys 3 5 6 4 6 4 28 
Girls 5 1 4 5 4 5 24 
Middle-class: Boys 5 3 6 6 6 4 30 
Girls 5 6 4 4 3 5 27 
Total 33 39 37 109 


a ——— — ННВ 


, Even after the reduction in the number of variables included in the statistical analysis, the numbers 
in the cells (Table 1) precluded a single analysis covering all four factors and a compromise was 
reached, First, two of the “crossed” factors, centre-type and social class, and the "nested" factor, 
specifie centre, were examined. This showed that although the “specific centre” effect was statistic- 
Y Significant (b < 0-001) these differences were mainly due to the materials used in play which, 

ТП, was related to the lack of certain materials available in one or other centre. This was not 
relevant to the primary focus of the study. Thus, the analysis reported below refers only to the three 

crossed” factors, 

To satisfy the assumptions behind the use of MANOVA, the data should have a multivariate 
normal distribution and variances and covariances should be equal across cells (homogeneity of 
v. persion) й The data were transformed in an attempt to attain the first condition: the "percentage" 

ariables with an arcsin transformation and the “count” variables with a square root transformation 
While the test scores were left untransformed. There are theoretical reasons for supposing these 
TOU£ht the data close to multivariate normality although it was not possible to test this. A Bartlett/ 
OX test for the homogeneity of dispersion gave significant results for both the transformed and un- 
transformed data but it has been suggested (Cooley and Lohnes, 1971) that the test is too sensitive. 

* design was unbalanced (non-orthogonal). This can mean the probability levels for the main 
effects are dependent on the order in which the effects are considered by the computer program, but 
а check showed that this was not the case. 


| RESULTS 
Reliability 

The inter-observer reliability of the measures and the degree of consistency of 
the children’s play behaviour is described in the first part of this article. 


Effects of social class, sex, type of centre on play 
eneral. Table 2 shows that all these effects were highly significant. 
the me results of the analysis are not easy to interpret because of the importance of 
rst order interactions. Nevertheless, it is possible to make some statements about 
à © main effects by considering those variables which most strongly account for the 
°С and their means. One of the great advantages of a multivariate approach to 
“se data is that it enables a canonical discriminant analysis to indicate which 
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'TABLE 2. RESULTS FROM MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—CENTRE TYPE by SOCIAL CLASS by SEX 


Effect Fratio Prob. level “Best discriminating” variables 


Centre type 2-78 0:001 % of “appropriate play" 
language comprchension scorc 


Social class 5.29 0-001 language comprehension score 
use of wheeled vehicles 


Sex 5:67 0-001 Use of wheeled vehicles, 
climbing frames, ladders, crates, 
level of social play 


Centre type/Social class 2-55 0-001 language comprehension and wheeled 
vehicles 

Centre type/Sex 1-50 0-04 climbing frames, length of longest game, 
language comprehension, level of 
social play 

Social class/Sex 1-76 0-04 °% wandering around, wheeled vehicles, 
language comprehension 

Centre type/Social class/Sex 0-96 0-55 МА 

Covariates 2-96 0-001 NA 


a Инин —_ 


variables best separate the groups and this leads to a representation much тпоге 
parsimonious than univariate methods could provide. 


Social class 


The score for language comprehension, despite its importance in explaining 
all the interaction effects, independently explains some of the social class main 
effect. The other variables in order of importance which contribute most to the 
social class main effect are the preference of working-class children for wheeled 
vehicles, the lower frequency of symbolic play in these children, and the higher 
frequency with which they made only “partial” use of the play materials. One of the 
largest social class differences was in the preference of working-class children for 
outdoor play (Table 3). (This variable could not be included in the main analysis 
because one centre did not have free access to the garden.) 

There were no significant social class differences in the amount of “appropriate” 
use of play materials, the complexity or the length of the games, the amount 0 
talk directed either to other children or to the staff, the level af sal play, the 
amount of solitary and parallel play, the themes used in symbolic play, the freque™ EY 
of dramatic impersonations, or the frequency of original vexubiinaticus of material- 


Sex 


Sex differences in play were discussed in the first part of this article. 
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Educational orientation of the centre 

The most important variable contributing to the main centre type effect was 
the proportion of “appropriate” and symbolic play. For both social classes, there 
was most “appropriate” play in the traditional nursery schools, and least symbolic 
play. Contrary to expectation, once account had been taken of the lower mean age 
of the children in nurseries without teachers, there was no tendency for their play 
to be less “mature” than those of the children in charge of trained teachers. The 
other important difference between the children in the different types of centre 
was that the working-class children in schools with special language programmes 
had much higher language comprehension and expression scores than the other 
working-class children. In schools with special language programmes both middle- 
class and working-class children made more frequent use of dramatic impersonations. 
These children did not, however, talk significantly more to other children or to the 
staff, although the staff talked more to the children than in the other centres. 


Children’s behaviour indoors and outdoors 


Because of the striking social class differences in preference for outdoor play, а 
comparison was made of the quality of play indoors and outdoors. Table 4 shows 
that, whilst variances are very large, there is a consistent trend for the play of the 


TABLE 4. CHILDREN'S PLAY INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 
————————— шшк л —————— acia RN 


Working-class Middle-class 

Indoors Outdoors Indoors Outdoors 
(295 10-min (171 10-min (328 10-min (51 10-min 
observations) observations) observations) observations) 
Mean s.d. Mean sd. Mean sd. Mean s.d. 


% Play which is 


“Partial” 360 330 221 237 231 287 183 26:3 
"Appropriate" 374 33-5 502 323 371 367 443 336 
"Symbolic" 206 316 22. 308 346 376 31:9 364 
Solitary or parallel 69-5 31:5 529 344 656 2357 564 344 
Mean score for complexity of game 14 08 16 11 17 10 r5 09 
Mean score for social play 22 2:0 3:3 9 24 21 95 21 
Length of play sequence in 4 min 86 52 110 53 98 53 10-1 5:0 
іп 10 тіп 
Mean remarks to children 89 97 143 105 111 106 151 103 
Mean remarks initiated to staff 1-9 2:7 1-2 2-4 1:5 3-0 1:2 2:2 
Mean remarks initiated from staff 30 54 11 25 27 39 22 47 
Based on those 10-min observatio: : 7 - ding 
one centre without free access to ©. үн silii ese танан ge ашаган and osei 


working-class children to be more mature outside. That is, indoors they more often 
5 е 
made only “partial” rather than “appropriate” ог "symbolic? use of play materials; 
they more often played on their own, their games were shorter and less comple% 
and when social play occurred it was less advanced. 


There were also marked differences in verbal communication indoors and out: 
doors: outdoors, the children talked much more to other children, whilst staff a? 
children addressed each other less often. Similar trends were a arent in the Р/аУ 
of the middle-class children, but they were much less marked aud сопол 
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Working-class children within middle-class schools 

Three of the middle-class schools in the study contained a minority of children 
from manual working-class families. A separate study was made of all such children 
who met our criteria for length of stay in the centre, and English language usage 
(N= 23). Table 5 compared their scores with those of the middle-class children in 


TABLE 5. WORKING-CLASS CHILDREN IN SINGLE-CLASS AND MIXED-CLASS CENTRES 


Main sample Supplementary sample in 
mixed-class centres 
Working-class Middle-class Working-class Middle-class 
N= 52 М = 57 N = 23 М = 29 
Mean sd. Mean sd. Mean sd. Mean sd. 


% Child is outdoors 501 254 232* 198 335 237 258 212 
% of Play which is 
н ing . 316 130 222 116 233 114 189 111 
io? ymbolic’* 216 149 359 184 241 152 33.0 19-8 
76 Use of wheeled vehicles 14:2 15-1 47 62 10:5 9:1 48 66 
Г опечаБЕ comprehension score 103-7 10-3 115-4 6:8 105-0 9-6 116-7 6-7 
qi guage expression score 105-3 9:3 111-7 76 1040 8.2 113-9 5-7 
innesota non-verbal score 1110 10-1 1243 11:5 1117 10-6 1271 116 


жү а. H 
Excluding one centre with no free access to garden. 


the Same schools for the principle variables which differentiated the social class 
groups in the main sample. There was some evidence of a “brush-off” effect on the 
play of working-class children from attendance at a predominantly middle-class 
Centre; the socia] class differences in play characteristics were similar to those found 
In the main study, but much less marked. The children’s test scores were however, 
little, if any, different. 


DISCUSSION 


Both the social class of the child, and the type of pre-school centre he attended, 
Were found in our study to affect aspects of his play. The effects of attendance at 
ifferent types of centre were unexpected. There was no support for the notion that 
the Presence of trained teachers as such improved the quality of the children’s play; 
once age differences had been allowed for, the games of the children in the nurseries 
Without trained teachers were not less complex, less often imaginative, or of a 
Tiefer duration, nor was their level of social play or the frequency with which they 
made only “partial” use of play materials different. It was, in fact the traditional 
nursery schools where the children’s play stood out as significantly different from 
Play in both the nurseries without teachers and the schools with language pro- 
Srammes, In the traditional nursery schools there was the least amount of symbolic 
Play, and the greatest amount of “appropriate” play, that is, play which exploits 


the Properties of the material, and does not involve the development of a symbolic 
ете 


s We can only speculate on the meaning of this finding. The frequency with which 
б abolic play occurs is probably affected by a number of variables, quite distinct 
?m the level of the children’s verbal development, e.g. the behaviour of the adults 
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in charge and the degree of familiarity between the children. Although in all the 
centres children were in classes or groups of approximately the same size, three of 
the four traditional nursery schools (but no other centres) were in fact “open-plan 
schools, so that the de facto group size was at least twice that of the other centres. 
The larger the group, the less likely are children to know each other well enough to 
sustain social imaginative play (cf. Smith, 1976). 

Secondly, we suspect that the direction of staff activity may affect the amount of 
symbolic play. In the traditional nursery schools the staff directed much of their 
energies to providing different “creative” activities for the children to explore cach 
day—collage-making, finger painting, leaf painting, trays of salt with containers, 
etc. These kinds of materials usually evoked “appropriate” play, that is, the child 
tried out the materials in the manner intended by the teacher, but perhaps because 
of their novelty, symbolic play rarely developed. By contrast, both the nursery 
schools with a language programme and the nurseries not staffed by teachers 
provided fewer of these activities, in the one case because the encrgy of the staff was 
directed into language education, and conversational exchange with the children, 
in the other because the staff had less educational interest and expertise. 

Marked social class differences were found, in the children’s play interests and 
the quality of their play, especially in single-class centres. Working-class children 
were more than twice as likely as middle-class children to play outside, particularly 
with wheeled vehicles, whilst middle-class children more often than working-class 
children chose paints and pattern-making. The predicted class difference in the изе 
use of constructional toys, jigsaws, etc. was not found: these materials were rarely 
used in the centres by children of either social class. Nor did we find the expected 
class differences in the amount of solitary play, or in the number of verbal initiations 
to staff and other children. This of course does not mean that there arc no social 
class differences in these aspects of children's behaviour, but only that they did not 
emerge in the pre-school setting. It may be the case, e.g. that at home middle-class 
children sustain longer periods of privatised play and interact more with adults 
than do working-class children, but that their opportunities to do so in the pre-school 
are reduced by the constant peer group distractions. 


Social class differences in cognitive functioning were apparent by the age of 


three in both the children’s play, and their test scores. We found that the working- 


class children were less often involved in symbolic play than the middle-class 
children, and more often made only p 


artial use of play materials, both characteristic 
of the play of younger children. 
These class differences wer 


| € much greater indoors, and if the working-class 
children had only been observe 


d indoors their play would have appeared consider- 


ably less mature. Even outdoors however, some differences remained, particularly 
in the frequency of symbolic play. Since, 


as reported in the first part of this article, 
we found moderate correlations between the children’s unstandardised language 
test scores and the frequency of symbolic play, the difference may reflect the less 
mature language development of the working-class children. In accord with this 
hypothesis, we found that the working-class children in schools with a specia 
language programme not only scored 


r › с much higher on tests of language but more 
often engaged in dramatic symbolic play than the other working-class children. 
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Whilst all these findings must, of course, be regarded as highly tentative, they 
do suggest a number of considerations for educational practice. In the first place, we 
found little evidence that the presence ofa trained teacher altered the quality of the 
children’s play. On the other hand, the differing emphasis placed by staff, whatever 
their training, on different aspects of the pre-school environment may have affected 
a number of aspects of play. If play is seen as an important mode of learning, then 
1t is important to give more explicit consideration than is usually done to the kind 
of learning it is designed to promote. Do we want to encourage symbolic play, 
because of its possible importance for the development of imaginative thinking and 
resourcefulness? Or is it more important to encourage exploratory play? The 
encouragement of one type of play may well inhibit another, Certain kinds of 
activity (e.g. non-social play with “creative” materials, and contact between adult 
and child) are more likely to occur indoors; co-operative group play between 
children is more likely to develop outdoors. The provision of a variety of new mater- 
lals for “creative” work and exploration is likely to increase the child’s sensory— 
Motor experiences but diminish the frequency of symbolic play. The size and social 
Class mixture of the group and the amount and quality of staff talk may also be 
'mportant factors in affecting the frequency of symbolic play. 

Whatever the educational orientation of the centre, marked social class differ- 
ences were found in the children’s play; of particular note was the strong preference 
of working-class children for active outdoor play, and the greater maturity of their 
Play in the outdoor setting. The 4-yr old working-class children chose to spend 75%, 
of their time in the garden, Not only did they generally fail to make use of the abund- 
ant constructional creative and fantasy material provided inside, but they thereby 
removed themselves from the educational sphere of the staff. In another study 

Izard et al., 1976) we have shown that staff give less information and suggestions 
to the children outdoors than inside the centres; in the present analysis we showed 
that both staff and children address cach other less often outdoors. | 

Insofar, then, as the free-play pre-school setting is intended to provide the 
Working-class child with an opportunity to learn from adults and from playing 
With a variety of materials its success would appear to be limited. By pursuing the 
active 8toup play outdoors into which he has already been socialised at home the 
Working.class child is likely to avoid the educational intentions of the staff. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that his educational needs would be best served by 
onfining him indoors for most of the day, as happens at primary school. A better 
Solution might be to provide a short but directed and structured educational period 
indoors, in the course of a day largely devoted to active play. Alternatively, the 
enuity of the staff might be directed into devising means of using outdoor activities 


Or educational purposes. 


SUMMARY 
d The free play of 109 children agcd 3-4 was observed in 12 pre-school centres 
a assessed according to a number of measures, in relation to the social class of 
= children and the educational orientation of the centre. Both effects were highly 
"Süificant The findings are discussed in relation to pre-school educational practice. 
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THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
PSYCHOTHERAPY: INCREMENTS AT FOLLOW-UP 
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INTRODUCTION 


As PART of a general review of outcome studies of individual child psychotherapy, 
we have focused our attention on studies offering a comparison between assessments 
at the end of therapy and at follow-up periods. Our original interest in this subset 
of outcome studies was to differentiate factors associated with rapid and precipitous 
Post-therapy decrement from those which evidenced some maintenance of gains at 
follow-up, In spite of our interest in relatively long lasting effects, we assumed, as 
have others (Fiske et al., 1970; MacDonough and McNamara, 1973; Thorne, 1952), 
that assessments of outcome at follow-up would show some decline when compared 
with evaluations at close. The results of the survey proved contrary to our expecta- 
tion. Since a substantial number of studies revealed outcome gains from the end of 
therapy to follow-up, we were led to the consideration of a follow-up increment 
Phenomenon, 

Following a delineation of the scope of this article, the early studies originally 
reviewed by Levitt (1957) are discussed and re-evaluated. Recent studies employing 
More stringent experimental controls are then reviewed and factors associated with 
increments at follow-up are examined. Finally, the substantive, theoretical, and 
methodological implications of the findings are discussed. 

estricting the scope of this article to studies with directly comparable end-of- 
therapy and follow-up data rules out a large number of follow-up studies. Some 
fo low-up investigations do not include evaluations at the close of therapy. Others 
Provide both end-of-therapy and follow-up data, but since different factors are 
assessed or different measures employed, the data from the two periods are not 
Comparable, Only studies of children identified as emotionally disturbed or mal- 
adjusted are included within this review, while investigations of mentally retarded, 
delinquent, and psychotic populations fall beyond its scope. An attempt was made 
to limit the review to studies of children 13 yr of age or less. With the exception of 
9ne study (Miller et al., 1972), which includes subjects from ages 6 to 15, the experi- 
Mental studies? subjects are 13 or younger. However, the age of subjects in some of 
€ early non-experimental studies ranges as high as 21. The types of psychotherapy 
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employed in the studies include psychoanalytic, Axlinian, reflective-expressive, 
and other forms of traditional, non-behavioral, play and interview therapy. While 
relatively few studies meet the criteria outlined above, they are drawn from an 
extensive review of the literature of individual child psychotherapy outcome. 


EARLY STUDIES 


Levitt’s (1957) article on the results of psychotherapy with children was the 
first to survey systematically and critically examine the relationship between results 
at the close of treatment and results at follow-up. Levitt limited his survey to studics 
conducted with child guidance clinic and family service agency populations. 
Eighteen studies with data at close were compared with 17 studies with data at 
follow-up. Five studies provided evaluations at both close and follow-up. Dichoto- 
mizing outcome ratings as “improved” and “unimproved”, Levitt found the studies 
with data at close to have an average improvement percentage of 67:05, and found 
a percentage of 78-22 for studies with data at follow-up. The comparable percentage 
for two samples of untreated controls was 72-5. Levitt (1957) noted that the treated 
children appeared to be no better off at close than the untreated controls but that 
they surpassed the controls at follow-up. Instead of attributing the differences to the 
effects of treatment, Levitt suggested that the improvement of the treated children 
at follow-up was duc to spontaneous remission associated with the passage of time. 
Nevertheless, Levitt’s finding is significant since it suggested, for the first time, the 
possibility that the effects of child therapy may become manifest well after the 
conclusion of treatment. M 

There are, of course, serious limitations in the methodology employed in Levitt 5 
(1957) evaluation. Most obviously the pooling of results from different studics an 
the comparison between two different groups of studies opens the door to unknown 
and uncontrolled sources of variation. An alternative procedure, which Levitt 
did not pursue, would have been to examine those five studies of the 27 which 


presented data both at close of treatment and at follow-up. This intrastudy co? 
parison was an essential 


Оз part of the strategy employed by Heinicke and Goldman 
Heinicke and Goldman (1960) focused on two studies from Levitt’s (1957) 
review of the literature which included assessment of outcome at both close aM" 
follow-up and uscd a defector control group. Instead of condensing the studi? 
outcome ratings into the improved-unimproved dichotomy employed by ау ee 
Heinicke and Goldman used three categories: “successfully adjusted", “partially 
improved”, and “no improvement”. The first study considered by Heinicke anc 
Goldman was that of Lehrman et al, (1949). The second study was actually а 
and Witmer and Keller (1942). Witm* 
and Keller (1942) did not follow-up the subset of treatment ud E "partial 
4 Witmer and Keller follow-up data E 
: i bined data at close and follow-up ЇЇ 
Witmer's 1933 investigation of a treated grou ith Wi 's cont! 
group data. Combining the results of t minima ee 
studies, Heinicke and Goldman found th 
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at close, the treatment group at follow-up exhibited an increase in the percentage of 
cases judged “successfully adjusted” and a decrease in the percentage judged 
“partially improved”. The treatment group at follow-up also demonstrated a larger 
Percentage of "successfully adjusted" and a smaller percentage of “partially im- 
proved" cases when compared with the control group at follow-up. Consequently, 
it appears that Heinicke and Goldman (1960) have provided cvidence for the 
increment at follow-up phenomenon within the context of intrastudy comparisons. 
Additionally their reanalysis demonstrated that if one reverts to Levitt’s (1957) 
dichotomous rating of outcomes by combining the successfully adjusted and partially 
improved categories, the treatment and control groups become indistinguishable 
at follow-up. 

Unfortunately, while the Lehrman et al. (1949) study is methodologically 
Sound, the validity of the results from the combination of the Witmer (1933) and 
Witmer and Keller (1942) studies is highly questionable. Neither Witmer's three 
point ratings at close, five point ratings at follow-up nor the Witmer and Keller 
five point ratings are directly comparable. Nevertheless, Heinicke and Goldman's 
(1960) findings suggest the value of re-examining the five studies (Barbour, 1951; 
Cohen and Davis, 1934; Irgens, 1936; Lehrman et al., 1949; Maas et al., 1955) 
cited by Levitt (1957) which provide data both at close and follow-up. Heinicke and 
Goldman’s analysis also suggests the wisdom of retaining the three point, rather 
than two point, outcome ratings. 

Inspection of the study by Maas et al. (1955, p. 41) indicates that the data 
reported by Levitt (1957) as follow-up results are actually the data at close for a 
Portion of the original sample which was followed-up at a later date. Since the 
follow-up data from the Maas study are not comparable with the data at close, only 
the data from the four remaining studies will be considered. In each of the four 
Studies follow-up results show a substantial increase in the percentage rated much 
"пргоуей”, and a decrease in the percentages rated “partially improved and 
“unimproved”? when compared with results at close. Clearly Levitt's convention 
x combining the “much improved", and "partially improved" categories would 
have Obscured some of the increment at follow-up which is apparent when the three 
Point outcome ratings are employed. In summary, intrastudy comparisons of out- 
Come at close and follow-up by means of three point ratings reveal strong and 
Consistent evidence for the increment at follow-up phenomenon. ] 

Although the early studies consistently indicate increments in outcome eating 
Tom the close of therapy to follow-up, their methodological shortcomings prevent 
а clear interpretation of the results. With the exception of the investigation by 

chrman et al. (1949), the studies did not employ control groups. Consequently 

©У fail to provide evidence which would determine whether the follow-up in- 
Crements are the result of treatment, or, as Levitt (1957) has proposed, due to 
Unknown factors associated with the passage of time. The Cohen and Davis (1934) 
amd Irgens (1936) studies have additional methodological limitations. The dura- 
tion and frequency of individual child psychotherapy are not reported in the 
articles, In both articles treatment with the parents is so strongly emphasized that 


*The authors have been unable to secure a copy of the original Barbour (1951) paper. 
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TABLE 1. THREE POINT RATINGS OF THERAPY OUTCOME FOR EARLY STUDIES OFFERING COMPARABLE 
DATA AT CLOSE AND FOLLOW-UP 


eS iiio ==. 


Much Partially 
improved* improved* Unimproved* 
N (%) (%) (%) 

Barbour} 

Close 814 25-4 48-9 25-7 

Follow-up 705 50:8 31:9 17:3 
Cohen and Davis? 

Close 57 28-0 53-0 19-0 

Follow-up 57 440 40-0 16-0 
Irgens? 

Close 70 17-1 68:6 14:3 

Follow-up 70 30-0 61-4 8-6 
Lehrman et al. 

Close 196 38-8 26:5 34-7 

Follow-up 196 50:5 23.5 26-0 


*Labelling of three point ratings follows Levitt (1957). 
+Data from Levitt (1957). 


tOriginal five point ratings collapsed to three following Levitt (1957). 


one wonders how much child therapy was actually conducted. Irgens (1936) 
provides numerous examples of children who had only one interview. Another 


major difficulty is that the authors do not discuss the methodology of outcome 
assessment in any detail. 


STUDIES EMPLOYING EXPERIMENTAL CONTROLS 


To further examine the follow-up increment phenomenon, we turn now (0 
studies of individual child psychotherapy which provide more stringent exper- 


mental controls and offer greater methodological precision than the earlier studies 
discussed above. 


Studies with follow-up increments 


Lehrman et al. (1949) studied cases closed in a series of child guidance clinics 
during a one year period. Of the 196 children comprising the therapy group 15% 
had over 30 interviews and none had fewer than five interviews. The 110 childre? 
comprising the control group were selected on the basis of having had five or fewe" 


interviews. Since the control group was predominantly composed of children with- 
drawn from treatment by their 


parents, it was i “ ? contro. 
defined by Levitt (1971). ee os иаа go 


The therapy group was evaluated at the close of therapy and at a follow-UP 
interval one year after close. The control group children were evaluated at follow-UP 
one year after their last clinic contact. All cases were rated as “improved”, “Pa 
tially improved”, or “unimproved”. The ratings were made bya P ittee 


д å ecial comm 
on the basis of schedules of information prepared by research. рений. The 


Ne 
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information included a wide range of behaviors, symptoms, and assessments of 
internal processes. The authors indicate that the information was presented to the 
committee in such a way that the committee was not able to determine whether a 
case belonged to the treatment or control group. The follow-up generally consisted 
of seeing both the mother and the child during a home visit, supplemented, when 
necessary, by office and school visits. 

Results indicated that the treatment group at follow-up exhibited significantly 
more improvement when contrasted to the treatment group at close and the control 
group at follow-up. Although the data were not analyzed, inspection reveals very 
little difference between the treatment group at close and the control group at 
follow-up. Consequently the Lehrman et al. study provides evidence for the incre- 
ment at follow-up phenomenon with the employment of a defector control group. 

From 150 second and third grade children Seeman, Barry and Ellinwood (1964) 
Selected the 16 rated lowest on adjustment by a teacher rating scale (Radke- 
Yarrow, 1946) and a modified version of the Tuddenham (1952) reputation test. 
Eight children were randomly assigned to the treatment, eight to the no-treatment 
Condition. The experimental group received play therapy at a clinical facility on a 
once-a-week basis, The median number of sessions was 37. The rating scale and 
reputation test were administered on three occasions: before therapy, at the end of 
therapy, and one year after the close of therapy. At the time of follow-up evaluation 
the children were in different classes taught by different teachers. ‚2 

Due to subject loss, data analysis was based on six children in each condition. 

oth adjustment indices indicated minimal changes from pretherapy to the end 
of therapy for both the experimental and control groups. The pretherapy to end-of- 
therapy difference scores did not differentiate the two groups for either measure. 
€ therapy, or experimental, group evidenced marked increments on both measures 
ftom the end of therapy to follow-up while the control group evidenced slight 
decrements, Pretherapy vs follow-up and end-of-therapy vs follow-up difference 
Scores differentiated the two groups at the 0-05 level for the reputation test. For the 
teachers? ratings of adjustment only the end-of-therapy vs follow-up comparison 
approached significance (p < 0-10). In summary, the study of Seeman et al. (1964) 
Provides further evidence for the increment at follow-up phenomenon. . 

Heinicke (1969) compared four boys receiving once-a-weck psychotherapy with 
four boys receiving therapy four times a week. The eight boys were referred for 
arning disturbances associated with psychological difficulties. The children were 
Feated from one and a half to two and a half years by psychoanalytic child therapists. 

Assessments were conducted at the beginning of therapy, the close of therapy, 
and at one and two year follow-ups. The primary outcome variables were four 
actor scores derived from ratings based on the Diagnostic Profile (Freud, 1962). 
Bess Tatings were apparently made by the children’s therapists. There were а 

Ustically significant differences favoring the four-times-a-week group at the 
a Sinning, nor at the end of therapy. At the first follow-up evaluation the four-times- 
‘eon group exceeded the once-a-week group on the ego flexibility oro and by the 
tion m follow-up exceeded the once-a-week group on ego eli ai hoa bins nd 

oii Capacity for peer relations. The same pattern of change w к е for e 

n reading and spelling as assessed by achievement tests. That is, results favor- 


t 
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ing the four-times-a-week group only emerged at the follow-up evaluations, I E 
data suggest an increasing discrepancy between the two groups from the first to к 
second follow-up. Heinicke’s results (1969) are particularly interesting since ex 
increment at follow-up effect is demonstrated by contrasting a very intensively апа 
extensively treated experimental group with a control group whose treatment 1s 
more extensive than any of the remaining experimental groups reviewed in this 
article. . 
= The Lehrman ef al. (1949), Seeman et al. (1964), and Heinicke (1969) studies 
provide evidence of follow-up increments. That is, in each case the outcome measures 
for the treatment group indicate improvement from the close of therapy to the 
follow-up periods. While outcome measures differentiate the therapy and control 
groups at follow-up, differences between the groups are not observed at the close 
of therapy. The results of the three studies suggest that the increment scen at follow- 
up is a treatment effect and not simply the result of temporal factors as Levitt (1957) 
has proposed. In contrast to the three studies reviewed above, however, other 
investigations reveal markedly different patterns of results. 


Studies without follow-up increments 
Love et al. (1972) 


investigated 91 children referred to a clinic for help with 
chronic social, 


emotional, and behavioral difficulties. Subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of three treatment conditions: child therapy, parent counseling, 
or information feedback, The child therapy condition provided a minimum of 20, 
and an average of 12-4 individual hours over a 12 week period. In the parent 
counseling condition parents typically were seen for four or five sessions Wein 
information, advice, and suggestions. The information feedback condition provide 
an average number of 8-5 sessions per family with decision making and problem 
solving left entirely to the family and the school. d 
School grades were the primary criterion. All referred children's grades tne 
been progressively declining prior to treatment. When the children's school per 
formance was assessed at one and three semesters following treatment, both Ше 
parent counseling and information feedback interventions had arrested the decline 
However, the grades of the children in the child therapy condition continued t° 


drop. Thus, individual child therapy in the Love et al. (1972) study shows a pattern 
of follow-up decrement, rather than increment. 


Dorfman ( 1958) studied 17 childrer 
children were selected on the basis of t 
children in their classrooms. All 17 
author. The aver 
All children exce 


7 children over a 13 week pretherapy 


nt were an adjustment inventory n 
0 completion test. The children were assess¢ i 
pre-wait, pretherapy, end-of-therapy and follow-up. The interval between pem 

3 weeks, between pretherapy and end-of-therapy, 28:5 wee’ 


herapy and follow- узе 
apy and follow-up, one to one and a half years. Only 
available for evaluation at follow-up, 


and between end-of-t 
the 17 children were 
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Results for both adjustment indices were similar and consistent. Substantial 
gains in adjustment were found from pretherapy to the end oftherapy. The follow-up 
SCOres were remarkably similar to the end-of-therapy scores, and differences between 
Pre-wait and pretherapy scores were ncgligible. In other words, therapy gains in 
adjustment were found and these gains neither increased nor decreased over the 
close of therapy to follow-up period. The Dorfman (1958) study yields neither 
follow-up increment nor decrement but rather a maintenance of the gains found at 
the conclusion of the play therapy sessions. 

Miller et al. (1972) solicited referrals of children with clinical level phobias. 
Sixty-seven children were randomly assigned to one of three conditions: (1) Waiting 
list Control, (2) reciprocal inhibition therapy and (3) play therapy. The therapy 
Stoups received 24 one-hour sessions over a three week period. All subjects were 
evaluated at pretherapy, the end of therapy, and at the end of a six weck follow-up 
Period. The primary outcome criterion was based on an evaluator’s severity score 
rating of the child’s target, or major, phobia. The Scverity score rating reflected both 
the intensity and extensity of the fear. . 

Results of the primary evaluator's ratings indicated that all groups, including 
the waiting list control, showed a marked reduction in Severity score ratings from 
Pretherapy to the end of therapy. No treatment nor treatment X time effects were 
found and the severity scores neither increased nor decreased from the close of 
therapy to follow-up. The authors also present a post hoc analysis of the data in- 

Icating that both types of therapy proved effective for the younger children in the 
Sample when evaluated at follow-up. Unfortunately, data allowing a comparison of 
&nd-of-therapy and follow-up results for the younger group are not presented. 

_Hampe et al. (1973) provide one and two year follow-up data on the phobic 
children Originally studied by Miller et al. (1972). Since, however, treatment was 
Provided to over 50% of the waiting list control children and to some of the *'treat- 
Ment failures”? during the follow-up years, the results of the long term follow-ups 
cannot be meaningfully assessed in terms of the effects of the original treatment. 

. Each of the three studies failing to produce increments at follow-up. reveals a 
di erent pattern of results. Love et al.’s (1972) psychotherapy group exhibits end-of- 
therapy to follow-up decrements, Dorfman’s (1958) psychotherapy group shows no 
Change from the end of therapy to follow-up after achieving gains from pretherapy 
to end-of- therapy, assessments. The psychotherapy group of Miller et al. (1972) 

“Monstrates а pattern of results similar to Dorfman's, but since the same pattern 
Was found in both the untreated control and reciprocal inhibition groups, the 


“ects cannot be attributed to psychotherapy per se. 


Number of sessions and Sollow-up increments . . 
1 only variable which clearly differentiates studies with end-of-therapy to 


“UP increments from those studies which do not demonstrate the phenomenon 
incr. аУегаве number of therapy sessions. Each of the three studies exhibiting 
“cements at follow-up provided an average of 30 or more sessions for the psycho- 
ау PY Sroup. The three studies which did not find follow-up increments provided 
‘Tage numbers of 12. 19 and 24 sessions. The study offering the smallest number 
Psychotherapy Sessions Mas the only study which produced follow-up decrements 
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(Love et al., 1972). The study providing the largest number of therapy sessions 
demonstrated follow-up increments when the experimental group was contrasted 
with a control group which was provided with more psychotherapy sessions than 
any of the treated groups in the remaining five studies (Heinicke, 1969). The 
association of the number of therapy sessions with follow-up increments 15 striking 
and suggests a causal relationship. Nevertheless, a comparison across studies Mox 
not allow experimental control over extraneous and confounded variables which 
could influence the results. Ideally, the number of therapy sessions should be treated 
as an independent variable within child psychotherapy studies. 


Methodological limitations 


From a practical standpoint the achievement of methodological perfection 1n 
psychotherapy outcome research is a very difficult task. Although the six studies 
reviewed in this section are methodologically superior to most outcome studies of 
child psychotherapy, they do reveal methodological limitations. There are threc 
major areas of difficulty: (1) the assignment of subjects to conditions, (2) the control 
of temporal variables and (3) the control of bias in the assessment of outcome. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to conditions in three of the six studies (Love 
et al., 1972; Miller et al., 1972; Seeman et al., 1964). Although Heinicke (1965, 1969) 
does not indicate that he employed random assignment, it is clear that his two groups 
were carefully matched on factors presumed to be associated with a favorable 
response to treatment. Lehrman et al. (1949) employed a defector control gus 
While Levitt (1971) has argued that such control groups are suitable in chil 
psychotherapy outcome research, the defector control method is clearly less satis- 
factory than random assignment. Dorfman's (1958) failure to include an adequate 
control group is an obvious methodological limitation. А 

Most of the studies control the various temporal intervals in a precise cer 
In the Dorfman (1958) study, however, the pre-wait to pretherapy interval of "- 
weeks is considerably shorter than the pretherapy to end-of-therapy and end-o A 
therapy to follow-up intervals. Since the pre-wait to pretherapy assessment differ- 
ences serve as the sole experimental control in the Dorfman study, it is clear tha” 
time variables are not well controlled. Although it is difficult to determine with 
certainty, the Lehrman et al, (1949) study probably does not provide adequate 
control for temporal intervals. Both the control and treated groups were evaluate! 
one year after close. Since the controls were defectors from offered treatments it 
seems likely that at the time of follow-up the treated group would have been further 
removed in time from the initial clinic contact. 

iai ee methodological weakness in the six studies is the failure т 
ser vof ^» Mesi measures were administered, scored, and rated wit 49) 

8 © subjects group membership. The ratings of Lehrman et al. 19 


were conducted by a committee which was kept blind, but there is no їпаісайо?, 
that the data presented to the committe 2 0 


; е 
: А е were gathered without knowleds®, | 
whether the subject was in the treated or the control group. The assessment у 
struments of M eed (1958) were scored without knowledge of whether 
measures were drawn from pre-wait, pretherapy, end- г ;-up 25 
ments, but examiner bias coul. PY, of-therapy, or follow-UP | 


56557 
d have occurred in the administration of the i” 


que 
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ments. Miller et al. (1972) originally intended to keep the primary evaluator 
blind, but were unable to follow through on their original plan. None of the re- 
maining studies addresses this methodological issue. Heinicke’s (1969) achievement 
test scores, Love et al.’s (1972) school grades, and Seeman et al.’s (1964) teacher and 
pecr-ratings may have been obtained without knowledge of the child’s group 
membership, but the various articles provide no certain way to make this 
determination. 

The methodological limitations in the six studies are important ones which 
should be remedied in future investigations. Nevertheless, with the possible ex- 
ception of Lehrman et als (1949) apparent failure to equate temporal intervals, it 
seems unlikely that such limitations would have accounted for any of the differences 
between results at close and results at follow-up. Differential results at the two time 
periods do not appear to have been hypothesized by any of the investigators and 
it is not obvious why rater bias, for example, should affect follow-up, but not end-of- 
therapy assessments. 


IMPLICATIONS 


A very different impression of the efficacy of individual child psychotherapy is 
Obtained if one considers results at follow-up rather than results at close. When 
results are evaluated at the close of therapy, only one of the six studies employing 
eXperimental controls provides evidence in favor of psychotherapy. (Dorfman 
1958). r£ however, results are assessed at follow-up, four of the six studies indicate 
improvement in the psychotherapy group. Additionally, one of the two studies 
failing to demonstrate the effectiveness of psychotherapy at follow-up employed an 
Unusually brief follow-up interval and did find positive psychotherapy effects at 
follow-up for a major subset of its subjects (Miller et al., 1972). Differences between 
results at close and follow-up were particularly striking for studies employing at least 
a moderate number of psychotherapy sessions. While the results at follow-up must 

€ interpreted cautiously and tentatively, they are clearly at odds with Rachman's 
(1971) and Levitt's (1971) contention that there have been only failures and repeated 
ailures to demonstrate the effectiveness of child psychotherapy. . 
, One implication of this review seems inescapable and indisputable. Investiga- 
“ons of the Outcome of child psychotherapy require follow-up, as well as end-of- 
therapy, evaluations. In both the earlier and later studies the follow-up increment 
Phenomenon is very common and the discrepancies between results at close and 
follow-up great. Evidence from the methodologically superior studies strongly suggests 
that the follow-up increments are not simply due to temporal factors as Levitt 
(1957 has proposed. Consequently, failures to find results favoring psychotherapy 
at close may simply reflect a determination to assess the treatment before it has had 
time to take effect. In other words, if the results of child psychotherapy continue to 
С evaluated only at the end of treatment, there is a high probability that a finding 
no effect represents a Т e II error. . 

Ow itight one explain Ше occurrence of increments at follow-up? Such = 
most consistent with theories which view psychotherapy as affecting central, 
Underlying, or structural aspects of personality functioning, rather than directly 
altering behaviors, Under m a view personality reconstruction paves the way for 


Seem 
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i ini 5) discussion of the 
he later development of behavioral adaptation. Heinicke’s n кз 2 
ев i hotherapy illustrates a psychoanalytic v 
four-times-a-week psyc otherapy | : ain 
Rp m para of view. The validity of this explanation wey 2 BÉ ne 
od. а ifts in | i do, in fact, lead and predic 
igati / hifts in personality measures do, 1 ] X 
geh tempi: n b further time lag betwe 
i easures. There may be a à 
bd remp NUR b i i nd scholastic 
i ased on social reputations a 
ioral change and outcome measures «m 
piri Another possible explanation of the follow-up increment phenome 


А 3 : BEE кене 
is that it may be due to temporary regression associated with the termination proce 
is 
at the end of treatment. 


SUMMARY 


ychotherapy providing брата 
assessments at the close of therapy and at follow-up are reviewed and л : 
Increases in outcome status from the end of therapy to follow-up are found а 
quently in treated groups of children. Follow-up increments appear to be cr 
common when psychotherapy sessions number 30 or more. Methodological streng | 
he substantive, theoretical, and 


f individual child psychotherapy 
require follow-up assessments, 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF 2-YR OLD BOYS: 
ECOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


Носн Lyrron* 
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“It has been said that, in its haste to step into the twentieth century and to become a respectable 
Sctence, Psychology skipped the preliminary descriptive stage that other natural sciences had 
pag through, and so was soon losing touch with the natural phenomena” (Tinbergen, 1963, 
p. 411). 

The task of our time is perhaps to retrace our steps and fill in the descriptive 
Stage in psychology even now. Seeking to explain or predict given phenomena 
before knowing their nature or their distribution in the natural world may, after all, 
be to put the cart before the horse and to invite misleading assumptions and con- 
clusions, If this is so, ecological data are of vital interest to students of child develop- 
Ment and it is desirable that they should be reported as a body in a coherent frame- 
Work, in the first place simply as normative data and in the second, because they 
Senerate hypotheses that could be answered in further, more refined analyses, Yet 
Such data can find only a partial and fragmentary place in papers tailored to 
hypothesis-testing aspects of research, such as, for instance, those written or planned 
In the context of the present research program, on the sequential contingencies that 
affect child compliance (or dependence). . 

Normative data on Child and Parent interactive behavior have recently begun 
to appear. Some are reported as necessary base data in the investigation of functional 
relationships, e.g. the duration of crying during the first year oflife in Ainsworth et al. 


1972), or th de thi mpliance and the rate of Mother commands 
а) 2-yr olds in | wm erc жен and his co-workers have reported the 
pcidence of "noxious behaviors" in 3-14-yr old boys in a number of papers, e.g. 
Atterson and Cobb (1972). In other papers the incidence and distribution of 
Various kinds of behavior, both of children and parents, are the main focus of con- 
Ves *.8. in Escalona (1973) and Clarke-Stewart (1973), both dealing with infants. 
“nlous accounts in the ethological tradition of very detailed behavior categories, 
“scribing the actions of nursery school children have appeared, eg. ESL ae 
b 2), Smith and Connolly (1972), McGrew (1972). Variations in the frequencies o 
havior between different social classes or educational groups have also been re- 
Ported, e.g; by Minton et al. (1972) and Tulkin and Kagan (1970). " 
he present paper is one more attempt to help fill the gap pointed ч у 
nbergen, It is devoted to a normative account—as atheoretical as possible— 
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г 1 each other in their own homes, and to 
pe ee dicere eiae based on Mother's. education. ы, 
" т е "$n that inevitably entered even into the relatively athcorctica 
i ке ao of behavior will be discussed below. The paper is oe 
m i orts on the findings of a research project that was designed to answer 
ee | ous and hypotheses about the relation between parent oo 
е gemi children's social characteristics, as well as about the influence o 
S ule Giai However, this paper is keyed to the natural history phase of a study 


: DU cu qr ee ғ E 
in which phenomena are described and their distribution in a specified natura 
setting is examined. 


METHOD 
Sample . Р 
The sample of the main study consisted of 46 sets of same-sex male twins 
dizygotic) and 44 male singleto: 


(17 monozygotic and 29 
ns, a total of 136 boys, 
25-35 months. 


all white. Mean age was 32:4 months, range 


Taste 1. BREAKDOWN 


OF SAMPLE BY SOCIAL CLASS, MOTHER’S EDUCATION AND TWINSHIP 


Social class Mother's education 
Working Middle 


Groups 
class class 1 2 3 4 Total 
Twins 64 28 36 30 og 2 92 
Singletons 31 13 11 16 13 4 44 
Total 95 41 47 46 


post-secondary tr. 
training). 4: College g 


or 
Aa gh school. 2: High school graduate, 
aning, 3: A. 

raduate, 


er 
ttended college (including nurses’ and teach 


: graphic characteristi 
social class was Blishen’s scale of Socio-econo; 


, t of 
€ basis for the assignmen 
› Score 47 and belo 


was 
). Scale score 52 and es 
W as working class For borderline cases years of Fa 


f 
etel ion 0 
the social class distr in 

in sample has turned ou 
groups of Mother's 


t sig- 
А ; : ifference no 
nificant by chi-square.) education. (Differ 


Vocabulary 1.Q. was assessed 


. group 
cture Vocabulary Test for ‚ано 
k iew of the fluctuations in ас 

П, по reliance should 

- overall was 86-4, S.D, 


е indivi 

€ placed on the precise inc 1 

16-9, range 58 ti ; of col 

d significantly higher LỌ s thar 29 (estimated) to 135, (Сге ^b 


©. than child college attenders.) 1 


scores. The mean LO 
educated Mothers ha 


Теп of non- 
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aver. ў i 

» ааа аѕ по doubt in part due to the preponderance in the sample of twins, who in this, as 

2: veis ies (e.g. „Mittler, 1970) scored lower than singletons (twins 84-4, singletons 90-7, 

е ^ ubl шн the low mean І.О. may reflect the test’s underestimation at these age levels. 
УО) also quotes consistently lower I.Q..s for the same children w 4 

than when tested on the Stanford-Binet. - ERN 


Procedure 
Figure | presents the outward characteristics of the observations. * 


min mean max 
= —L—— * Father 


———— Mother 


SS Time 
3i present 


247 Duration 
—— of 
observation 
| ЕЕЕ С 
e 5e 00 50 200 250 зоо 350 


min of observation 


290 Father 
s epe 
636 Mother 
pec) 
104! Child 
— —— 
| | | | 
€ oo 1000 1500 2000 
Frequency cf behavior units 
4 Fr. 1. Observation characteristics. 


Since the method employed in the home observation and its attendant problems are discussed in 
detail in Lytton (1973), only a brief outline will be given here. The observer visited the home on two 
e ing completely unstructured interaction for the three hours 
laced on the family was that the child and at 
e Father was available, we 
if at all possible. We have 


NE in Successive weeks, observ прі 
ны ing the child's bedtime. The only restriction placed 
ad one parent should for the most part remain in the living area. Wher 
te © sure that he would be present for at least part of the observation, | 
Cords for the Fathers of 120 children. The behavior of the target child (or twins), as well as any 
Chavior of others around him that impinged on him was recorded continuously by dictating the 


an d statements into a microphone held close to the mouth. (In the case of singletons at least one 
of bus Was invariably present also.) The code (Parent-Child Interaction Code, РАСІС) consisted 
С chavioral statements—each of them a ‘behavior unit’—of the form: CO2M5C, meaning: Child 
42 goes to (02) mother (M) quickly (5) in compliance with her request (C). Lapse of time was 


is cated by ten second beeps on the tape. The record was later transcribed on to data sheets for 
Toe analysis, The average number of statements per child was 3018. 
c/o ре NAPS document No. 2767 for 2 pages of supplementary material. Order from ASIS/NAPS 
Icrofiche Publications, 440 Park Ave. South, NY 1001, U.S.A. Remit in advance for each 
addi я accession number $3.00 for microfiche or $5.00 for photocopies up to 30 pages, 15с for each 
ional page. Make checks payable to Microfiche Publications. 
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er program 
1 di reported below were extracted from the data by a be A cere 
The ecological findings гер by Mrs. Susan Horsley. Various types of behavior by C ` d » in 
i i e ose . Sus s astor 
specially written for келү all observation sessions and expressed as a pee о i ees 
гай vae eae End Certain actions were also expressed as a percentage of the tim 
agent conci . Ў А 
of the ag resent during the observation, or as a rate per minute. кн е 
и к ial class division, based оп Father’s occupation, correlated significantly Ea 
oe ees frequencies of the various types of behavior were broken down by groups bas 
Vari: 
te К: ation and differences between groups are reported below. . : ; 
з Мине и hould be made here. The data are cross-sectional in nature, since the 
Some general points shoul . ы Р deliberately seen twicesat the 
ili vi lly over a two-week span. They were deliberately s 
lies were seen twice, usually v J mente 
pee time in order to increase the trustworthiness of the data for that time of the ps . alt | ы 
s gS ае . » weg as 
generalization to other times of the day must therefore remain in doubt. The day of t » w 5. = 
i ir са 
not necessarily the same. (More probes would ideally be desirable, but were ruled out be 


cost and the extra strain on the families’ hospitality.) The sample was heavily ЖОЕ Аш ети 
(approximately two-thirds). For the use of detailed direct observation itisa large samp! y. diim pra 
representative of white North American families of European origin and in this sense the da 

unique, I believe. They must, of course, be interpreted within the limits set out above. 


The apparent atheoretical nature of observing “behavior” 
assumptions of the author naturally affect the selection of 
"theoretical? notion (derived from co 
may have a bearing on the Child' 
of the investigation on the reci 


as it comes is deceptive. ‘he theoretical 
behavior and its coding. For example, ве 
gnitive developmental theory) that Mother’s use of чое 
s compliance, leads to a separate code for reasoning. ‘The ашыл, 
procal interactions between parents and children in the areas 2 
compliance, dependence and independence similarly meant that a great deal of verbal behavior wa 
split up into categories such as command, prohibition, suggestion, 
hostility, seeking attention, etc., each separately coded. On the other 
chiefly into manipulating smaller objects and large muscle play 
denoting individual muscle acti 


vities were evolved. It is this conc 
of an act rather than its minute external definition th 
purely ethological one. It is the function of an act th 


the тій? 
р e : at formed the criterion for a “behavior uni 
Thus, “plays with toy”, “seeks contact”, “threatens” 

but “gets up from chair and walks over to 


wy Le lar 
t "gi [ Mother", although comprising several distinct muscu 
activities was considered as a functional e 


showing approval, iae 
hand, play was broken down 
and no further micro-categories 
ern for the function and content 


" M: оп 
possible er’s presence on parents’ behavior, see Lyt 
(1973), as well as Patterson ( 


her data on this question. 

Inter-situational stability А 
The stability of behavior over two observation sessions was assessed by calculating Spearman $ 

tho coefficients for the relative frequencies of certain kinds of behavior iiu the two sessions. The 

figures have therefore been equalized for total numb 

Table 2. 


А min 
er of actions by each agent, These are shown 
The results show moderate sta 


and inter-observer agreement 


ts A а ild 
bility of behavior over the two sessions with low stability for vow 
8 ар Father Reasoning, but high stability for Child Request але 
pie Suggestion and Mother-Child Speech. s a 
x : and parents engage in the 5а: havior to exactly © 
Same extent on two occasions, as interest in, say, Toy Play may Hines or tiie decals may £^ 
Probes will average out E "uhi ion and hene 
provide a more stable estimate of Child or Parent be i це Of this fluctuation 


is 
havior at the oj ified time. V 
wen age and specified t 

of restlessness ivi 3 т specifi 
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TABLE 2. INTER-SITUATION STABILITY COEFFICIENTS (SPEARMAN’S р) 
E RERO a tig ice acsi iure cpi uM DC M dU аан vacuna uq РА 52 RR 


Child (.N: 136) р 
Emotional dependence rate 0-481 
Compliance ratio 0-443 
Toy play percent time 0-206 
Rough and tumble play percent time 0-495 
Activity shift score 0-671 
Physically active behavior percent time 0-366 
Requests percent 0-641 
Rate of child speech 0:501 

Median 0-488 

Mother and Father Mother Father 


(М: 136) (N: 120) 


Compliance ratio 0-452 0:214 


Command-prohibition percent 0-604 0-485 
Suggestion percent 0-606 0-364 
Reasoning percent 0:519 0-290 

0:512 0-327 


Affectionate behavior percent 


Rate mother (father)-child speech 0:787 0:327 


Median 0-562 0:346 
—— ç Mela 0000 ——— 
Note: ‘Percent’: Percent of all actions of given agent. . 
‘Rate’: Rate/min. M = 120: for = 0-05; r = 0:178, for p = 0-01; = 0-233. 
N = 136: for p = 0-05, = 0:167; for p = 001, r = 0:219. 


Inter-observer agreement was checked by having two observers in the home, cach dictating a 


record into a separate microphone. An agreement was counted when the same subject and predicat 
Occurred for both observers within a 30-scc interval and all such agreements were summe ora 
Subject—predicate pairs over 1-һг observation segments, taken from actual home аеннан. 5 
When actions recorded by one observer, but not by the other were counted e with t Р ris 
agreements, agreement reached 69:3% and the median of four reliability checks for the main stucy 


Was 63-995. When these actions were omitted from the calculations, wi empero we gag oi 
behavior was assessed, then this agreement reached 85:6% and the median was %. Agreeme 
; avior important for this research 


etween observer inci f some types of beh 
s on the overall incidence o Й с A 
Was also investigated and it was found that the two main observers (accounting for two-thirds of the 


Observations) agrecd very closely on the seven most important variables (p bs ет iu 
ypothesis of no difference between them by simultaneous confidence test). ог LE (1978) 
9f the problems of inter-observer agreement in a naturalistic home observation see Ly 3 


CHILD ACTIONS 


Six categories, partly based on factor analytic studies, have been used to organize 


the data on child actions. 


ai blay and movement behavior | 

ir Figure 2 displays the percent of all actio 
e 195 of behavior occupied. ‘Rough-and-tum 
ieee ing with Father or throwing a ball a 


ns and percent of time that the various 
ble play’ represents gross muscle play, 
bout, or climbing on to furniture. 


Ipulative play’ was coded for playing with smaller toys and objects. The 


Category ‘Total physically active behavior’ comprises the classes of behavior above 
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mn LL RO percent of ll actions 
C, 
——— Percent of time 


44 
Hi (-) 
а Rough-and- tumble play 
64 = 
H | 
1 
100 
69 Manipulative ploy 
a 
3 
iP e 
76 Walking, running 
+ ж 
350 (-) Total physically active 
1 е behavior 
oe pe 1}, 


Activity shift score 


H ri i 
ement behavior, Note (++) or (—) by the side of the bar in 


o 
of mother’s education groups 3 and 4 higher (lower) than 
groups | and 2, b < 0:05. 


Fic. 2. Child active play and тоу 


his 
and all subsequent figures: Mean 


plus a few minor on 


"P €S, с.р, carryin objects. dr 
‘active’ in this s ying objects, dy 


1 f ense for only 35% of the time on average may cause surprise; ily 
„arger part of his time would be accounted for by cating (mealtime was usu? 


counted f aparing 
» Watching television, looking at books, and prepa! 


| һе 
awing. That the child due E 


for bed, etc. 
The most fre 


either on their Own ог 


ity of these 21 
t › More usually, with th 


Я jects 
2-yr old boys was playing with uit 
eir siblings or parents, The propo 


count, whereas the wh 
calculation. 


ц 
ive 
: culated by qj nt of fact 
he time taken up by i dividing the total count 


e 
: { С refor 
active behavior (minutes). It there ; 


А : cüv! 
that the child shifted from onc а ift ° 


hi 
hild's restlessness. Such a 8 


З : 1 

Significant differences between groups based ж снаа d ational " 
(college-attenders vs non-college attenders) Calculated SETA RAIG t 100515, 2 a 
marked on the figures Multivariate p. 9 Бу independen и 


-еро 
tests between these groups will be rep 


у 
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| . АЙ Бе z 
i It will be noted that children of non-college-educated Mothers were sig- 
nificantly more active overall than those of college-educated ones. 


Speech behavior 


т Басһ utterance was scored separately and all such utterances, comprising 
in à " . " x " . B 

«кошш, speech, questions, requests, verbal seeking of attention, etc. were 
added together as speech acts. As can be seen, they make up a considerable pro- 


ш of the child’s total activity, though other actions will have occupied more 
ime, ` 


min mean тах 
e -4 
420 (+) Speech acts as 
} —— | percent 
| of all actions 
=| IE ] ] 
o 20 40 60 зо 100 
18 (+) Rate of speech/min 
' + 
| = E 1 
° 1 2 3 E 5 


Fia. 3. Child speech behavior. 


In Order to establish how to assess the time that Child speech actually occupied 
We timed the duration of speech acts of two children in an investigation separate 
rom the usual observation, We found that individual speech acts hardly ever 
i» cd more than one second. The “Rate of specch per minute” can therefore be 
Mterpreted as the number of seconds per minute that children spoke. Thus, the 
"бап, rate of 1-80 works out as 3% of time. While speech acts therefore figure very 
Prominently in the number of separate actions, the proportion of time they occupy 
? Much smaller, 
try he greater amount of speech produced by children of “ааш rod 
Colle Sharp contrast to their lesser physical activity compared with children of non- 
78€ attenders, Since the code permitted us to record speech while other activities 
55 Progress, this finding is not an artifact of the coding system, pi з 
me En speech and the various aspects of physical activity are generally negative 
Sreater amount of speech and lesser amount of physical activity seem to be 


orrollarj : 
aries of Mother's higher education. 


Demands and compliance 

© mean frequency and range of demands issued by the Child are recorded 
аз an illustration, Frequencies of other categories of behavior can be cal- 
У reference to the mean numbers of behavior units (Fig. 1). 
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max 


433 Demands ~ frequency 


43 Demands -as percent 
“+ of all actions 


14 5 Comply- frequency 
ET | 
(7 50 100 15% 200 50 
065 (+) Comply ratio= 
———-———__ Comply 
| | | Comply +noncomply 
о 02 04 06 28 m 


Fic. 4. Child demands and compliance. 


Instances of demands and requests noted here do not include demands for 
attention and help which were categorized separately—sce below. Children is 
college attenders produced slightly more demands, both absolutely and relatively? 
than those of non-college attenders, though the difference was not significant. PA 

The mean Comply Ratio (= Comply/(Comply + Noncomply)) of about ae 
thirds does not take those instances into account when neither comply or noncomP {| 
followed a command. When these instances are considered the mean rato i 
Complies drops to 0-56. Children of college-educated Mothers had a significant | 


higher Comply Ratio and the absolute number of their Complies was slightly high 
too (difference nearly significant), 


Positively and negatively toned behavior 

“Expressions of pleasure” denotes a code verb tha 
expression of positive affect, in particular to s 
noted below). “Expression of displeasure” was similarly applied to the express! a 
of negative affect, e.g. frowning, whining, crying. “Disruptive, disorganized | 
havior” refers to behavior that is especially explosive or designed to give Уй, 
anger or rage, e.g. rolling wildly about the floor, running wildly about the то 
throwing toys about. 

“Positive action” is a superordinate category, established during the 
and classifying together a number of actions which parents will generally 
(exceptions were taken account of, as noted below): touching Mother or 


ar 
t was applied to the cle 


o 
miling and laughing (with the excep? : 


is 

analy 
welco™ 

Байё” 
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min mean тох 
а 
43 (-) Expression of pleasure 
—— 
167 All positive actions 
pee 
28 Expression of displeasure 
12 Diruptive, disorganized 
behavior 
198 All negative actions 
————— 
| | | | J 
o EET. 20 30 40 50 100 


Percent of all actions 


Fic. 5. Child positively and negatively toned behavior. 


Š ivin y ` др . . . . . 
Siving permission, showing pleasure, approving, expressing affection, helping, 


ob on parents knee, stroking or hugging and kissing, playing with parent, 
“ A PNY playful activity, and compliance with commands or requests. | 
which ое action” is а similar superordinate category of types of behavior 
Slane ee will generally find aversive: any Child action which Ne immediately 
Ben n Py a parent prohibition was empirically identified as Negative aruon Я 
fairl ү might otherwise have been classified as Positive action". This occurred 
as Ps du air A in the case of laughing, something which we learned to recognize 
naughty laughter”. Actions classified a priori under this category are: ignoring, 
Dx refusing, showing displeasure, criticizing, expressing hostility, interfering or 
ricting, resisting, threatening, hitting, disorganized behavior and non-compliance, 
pressi *pression of pleasure" occurred, on average, more frequently Шаң . Ex- 
on of displeasure”, However, the average incidence of all “Negative actions 


Was higher than of all “Positive actions”. The fact is that a great many actions of 


wey old boys in the home seem at least slightly objectionable to parents and there- 
lin worthy of correction. Many of these actions are outward пашаа: of 
wii that are indeed not in harmony with the requirements of group living and 
‘i the child will eventually learn to moderate, or are expressions of momentary 
pleasant feelings. An analysis of the consequences and antecedents of such Child 


95 : $4 . . 
e and Negative actions is in progress. 
ot ülldren of college-educated Mothers expressed pleasure less frequently, as 
sli А in the Figure, In addition, they expressed displeasure less and engaged in 
UK differences not significant). They seemed to give 


v Wer negative actions i 
ent to e g ( hat less readily all round. In view ofthe absence 


motion and impulses somew 
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i ion’ i roe exte sists 
of significant differences for “Negative action” (which to a large "er 
of pnm prohibited by Mother) we can not state that less educated Mo 
object to a greater number of their children's actions. 


eeki ith parents 

net I have grouped all aspects of the child's attempts to m 
to Mother and Father, both physically, and psychologically. If €— үм 
them a more generally recognized label there is semantic justification Be eite 
these kinds of behavior “attachment behavior”. Empirically, too, all these a ed 
directed to Father cluster together on two factors. Each category in Fig. s pr 
the last) represents a code verb and they are self-explanatory. The action that т ee 
relatively the highest incidence is “Approaching Parents", but at the same om in 
psychologically the least significant. The absence of any significant differen Деге 
line with Mother’s Education is an interesting fact in itself. Children of co ii 
attenders tended to produce slightly more verbal bchavior (secking mene 
help), however, but they sat on Father's lap less than did children of non-co 
attenders (difference nearly significant). 


min mean max 
——— —J——-——3^4 Father 
Mother 
075 
— 
159 Approaching 
————À 
016 
icta Touching 
Е Seeking attention 
ою 
E 
026 Seeking help 
= 
bs 
032 Seeking permission 
e. 9р 
029 
mm 
028 Sitting on knee 
072 
H 
045 Romping with parent 
562 Total of all 
1 а ove fistions 
о 5 [3 15 100 
Percent of all actions 
008 
Emotional dependence 
o Rate/min 
a сааи авла: L L (irst four actions above) 
о 02 [EI 


o6 o8 10 
Fic. 6. Child seeking closeness with parents, 


i ing 
The Emotional Dependence Rate is th touch 


| е number of acts of approaching; the! 

seeking attention and seeking help of Mother (or Father) es minute 0 M ent 
$ 

(or Father's) presence. It thus represents a narrower definition of att? 


ре 
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ied Even when Mother's longer presence has been allowed for, she is the more 
Gary wi ie of this behavior—the difference is significant at the 0-001 level 
a de e ios In view of Father's lesser availability it is all the more striking 
Te anions ш engages in more rough-and-tumble play with him than with Mother. 
E ua F be | nought that this is the result of Father being sex-typed for romping, 
са ac t pei the count of paternal affectionate behavior is higher than of maternal 
fan es chavior (Fig. 9) argues against this interpretation. The greater amount 
mdr. Pie play with Father is very likely due to Father, having just 
s rom work, making before and after supper his play-time with the children, 
€n Mother, after the whole day with them, retires gratefully to the background. 
ven so, the Child seeks closeness with her on the whole more than with Father. 


MOTHER AND FATHER ACTIONS 


Speech behavior 
in “peleh acts by Mother and Father addressed to the Child were added together 
ir b. same way as Child Speech acts. The “Rate Mother-to-Child Speech” shown 
1 11g. 7 represents the rate of this speech per minute of Mother's presence. “Rate 
OF Cner-Child Interchange" is the sum of the rate of Mother-to-Child Speech and 
Child-to-Mother Speech. The Father measures are analogous. It is clear that 
“other tended to speak more to the child than Father did, even allowing for 


di ее . H 
ferences in time present. 


it meon max 
iu Fother 


—_+— Mother 


Rate F-C speech 


+ 
Rate F-C interchange 


(+) Rate M-C speech 


а 
(+) Rate М-С interchange 
j- 


Rate /min of parent —child speech 


Fic. 7. Mother and father speech behavior. 


ys other's and Father's speech to other members of the family was not recorded 
ove; hatically, as it did not necessarily impinge on the target child and hence an 
Availapj, СС ве of Mother’s and Father’s speech out of all their actions is not 

their children than did 


Co 
hon cop 8° °йисацев Mothers talked significantly more to the han | 
€ge-educated Mothers and differences for Fathers were in the same direction, 
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i3 i 1 of 
but did not reach significance. At the pi end of this pagi 7 eer 
college-educated Mothers alo produced a cipue amoun d responsive speech. 

i isti ng made between self-initiated an p E 5р 

uA = oe e d is thus ambiguous, thc differences noted wo ar 
ы « nclusion that speech is an important part of the reciprocity syst om 
== “Кеке between parents and children, It is clear that families - 2 
тни education group—Mothers, Fathers and Children—make greater 
аа] interaction than do families in the lower education group. 


trol behavior and compliance . —" were 
— by Parents to control or change the Child's behavior verbally 


sires ether 
€ average number of commands and ага em 9 the 
or Father 37-4, This discrepancy will partly be Р 


ather s 
paper that a smaller proporti 5, suggestions, etc. than of Fa 
are complied with by the Child. 
Commands and 
Stat 


; ong 
ition am 
ccupy a preponderant posit 
parents’ control 


: ere 
_ ibition P 

ements. The range for Father command and pu very 
t for Mother, indicating that Fathers v 


А E ily on 1 
this form of control and that some relied more heavily © ng: 
even the most controlling of Mothers. Su i 


and Mothers and Fathe 
of reasoning is relatively rarer still. 


ne Child 
The Comply Ratio was Worked out for Mother and Father as it was f D. ptt : 
(Fig. 4) and it will be Seen that its distribution is very similar for all three d t° 
that some Fathers seem to reach i 


* hsate 
: a Status of saintliness that is not voucl 
either Mother or Child. 


— 


ganized b 
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min mean max 
Father 


_——————— Mother 


E ———À 

Б -—— | = 
° 50 100 150 200 
Frequencies of commands to child 


99 
ia 
07 Commands 
— 
39 
a (3 
36 Prohibitions 
1—4 
57 
Я Suggestions 
= 3 z (4j 299% 
22 
— (+) А 
31 Reasoning 


a — — —— — | 
o 10 20 30 40 50 100 
Percent of all actions 


o o2 04 o6 0.8 


ч Comply 
Comply ratio= оту +попсотріу 


Fic. 8. Mother and father control behavior and compliance. 


ау finding by Minton et al. (1971) one can have considerable confidence that 
15 tendency is a stable accompaniment of Mother’s education. 
" he figures throw an interesting light on the relative salience of various forms 
ligt ontrol used by parents. The number of commands must be interpreted in the 
ght of the fact that parents were dealing with 21-yr old boys. It would be fascinating, 
: ough difficult, to obtain a natural history of command-giving for varying ages, 
3 Well as for girls, 


Роз; 
nb and negatively toned behavior " А 
e entries in Fig. 9 are individual coded verbs, except for “Affectionate 


AON, petis arth ive action". “Affectionate behavior" 
> action” and “Negative action”. ectionate behavior” is a 

ey built by raked aa «Expression of pleasure” (defined as for the Child), 
kis InB, expressing affection. verbally, holding Child in arms, hugging and 
Which” taking Child on knees. “Positive action” for parents includes all the verbs 
dhe defined “Positive action” for the Child (i.e. it comprises all affectionate 
Parents 2 and in addition it includes feeding the Child. “Negative action” for 
xcept pucludes all the verbs which defined “Negative Action’ for the Child 
Purpo or restricting (or physical intervention) and hitting which, for analysis 
Ses, formed a separate category of “Physical Control”, and yelling and dis- 


chavior—the latter would hardly occur with parents. 
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min med MOX ther 
tr Mother 
102 
109 Helping 
659 
564 Affectionate behavior 
— 
179 
| 
[ 165 All positive actions 
— 
07 
101 Refusing 
054 
7 Criticizing 
| e 


All negative actions 


Threatening 
EN 
57 
I ——I— À————3à 


029 
025 Hitting 
096 
0.99 Restricting, interfering 
o 10 20 30 40 50 100 


Percent of allactions 
Fic. 9. Mother and father positively and negatively toned behavior. 


Father seems to display more affe 
does, However, we must remember a 
when Father typicall 
The same circumstan ater proportion o | are 
actions” all round a ightly lower Proportion of “Negative actions” that att 
shown for Father а - However, for “Hitting” the n a 
я ther an H 
one wonders whether Mother does not, in E bets o onc of her ger. 
involvement with the Child atively more verbal negative о pen , 
including non- equests (cf. Fig. 8) than Father. Fath 


- hanc: 

ignificance, On the othe! bly 
: e 

greater than that of айу 


” 7 ө е neg 
than positive actions (Fig. 5). » Whereas the Child displays mor 
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n E D . B . 
І ot consistent. One сап only conclude that warm affectionate behavior is not linked 
о any level of education (nor, by implication, to class). 


Mult wariate testing of differences between mother’s education groups 
" Significant differences between higher and lower Mother's Education groups 
at emerged from univariate /-tests have been reported for a number of variables. 
Owever, in view of obvious correlations among variables derived from the same 
persons, such independent ¢-tests are not strictly speaking appropriate. Three 
multiple regression analyses were therefore run to see whether the association 
between Mother’s Education and selected Child, Mother and Father variables, 
entered as the independent variables, was still significant after the effect of the other 
Variables (derived from the same person) had been taken into account. 
"m he variables tested in this way were those that had proved to differentiate 
SSnificantly between Mother's Education groups by /-test. Among Child variables, 
ae of Speech and Comply Ratio entered significantly into the regression (beta 
“ights had D's of < 0-01 and < 0-25 respectively). Total physically active behavior 
[pns of timc) made a significant additional contribution to the R? (b. « 0:01), 
Were Isplayed no significant beta weight. Expression of pleasure and displeasūre 
educ in this multivariate form no longer associated significantly with Mother’s 
Pe 0-01), The overall regression of all five variables was significant (R? = 0-188, 
Among Mother variables the only one that produced a significant beta weight 
die 0-05) was Rate of Mother-Child Speech. The regression of Reasoning, Sug- 
ане Prohibitions and Commands was no longer significant when ө en 
are Into the regression equation in this order. The overall regression of all five 
апае was significant at the 0-05 level, however, (R? = 0-101). " . 
dose same variables were tested for Father: Reasoning and esp. Fes md 
Deed ү 4 associated with the Education variable (5 < 0-025) end < re 
'vely) in this multivariate form, but the others were not. The overall regression 


lere, too, was Significant (R? = 0:108, p < 0-025). 
Such prio of control sequence. An example of a contro ' 
Sequence 2er-Child interactions which mere figures — veris a 
Writte © 15 taken from the coded record, amplified by eo ета + 
amil n underneath the code at the time of transcription. It comes fr сов 
Y; With no Father in the house, border-line middle class. AII but one of other's 
Tends are addressed to one Child and the whole interaction occupied 90 sec 


"ming dinner, (M — Mother, C — Child.) 
C: other, dirty nose. M: What do you 
зау? С; Clean 


d 
de» 2145 again, М: Is that how you ask nic 


1 sequence gives the flavor of 
f course, capture. The 


twins, y pas: : 
С: pp, (to both): Don’t spill this milk. C: My nose is dirty. M. What do you say? 
Sorp lease, M shows her коша and cleans his позе. М: You can say sorry. С: 
Compj; : Just bad boys say bad words. Don’t say bad words. C says something in 

Pllance with Мз wishes and M shows her approval. End of sequence. (Where 
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actual words are not quoted the record does not specify what they were, but only 
indicates, say, a demand or approval.) 


CONCLUSIONS 

: ; я НЕ rtant 

The findings speak for themselves and I will call attention only to a few import 
implications, sss 
S ia . Д Е те 
The summary descriptive statistics presented here only provide a skeleton асай 
work outlining the rough dimensions overall which characterize the ш e 
between parents and children. The categories themselves, c.g. Comma Г 
‘Positive action’, too, are comparatively gross classifications and many qua wm of 
nuances are inevitably lost at this level of abstraction. Such qualitative ү os 
the interaction are in principle recoverable by utilizing the adverbial indica Е À 

the code or by studying the detailed records with their longhand comments. 


He , as an illustration. , M€—MÀ 
One striking aspect of the triadic System Mother-Father-Child is the recip 


hibiting any of their Parents? behavior and h 


1 : de 
i : ativ a from a broa 
of View, one might well do . ~Y€gative actions’, as 


a 4 +2 for the 
Tominence of ‘Negative actions 
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pee ы e жы nee Кз э 
uniform urban society. (N -E ee ап Н пере diode и т 
sample y. (No non-European ethnic minorities were represented in the 
ИЖ, es of the findings that is of general interest is the fact that these detailed 
a булу о 4 occurring behavior have confirmed that Mother is, overall, the 
жт cae Ср for these 24-yr old boys. The fact that more “attachment 
к ЫЎ irccted to her than to Father is all the morc significant since, as we 

ed carlier, observations were carried out during what was Father's “playtime” 
and there was actually more rough-and-tumble play with Father than Mother. 
That Mother is the main object of attachment for most children is, of course, 
theoretically expected since she is the primary caretaker. The fact has received 
aed confirmation for infants (e.g. Schaffer and Emerson, 1964) and here we 
lave confirmation for 2-3-yr olds overall. The data so far, however, do not tell us 
for how many and which children this relationship is reversed. 

The data presented in this report do not allow us to trace the development of 
behavior over age. It would be of considerable interest to know what changes in the 
distribution and balance of behavior both by Child and Parents, take place as a 
function of age. Some studies presenting behavior observation data for infants 
have already been published (c.g. Clarke-Stewart, 1973), but there is a marked lack 
of them for later ages, when they do, indeed, pose greater practical difficulties. 
However, ecological studies of Parents’ and children’s behavior at different ages 
are highly desirable and they would be particularly useful if the comparability of 


behavior categories from study to study was made a primary concern. 


SUMMARY 
One hundred and thirty-six 2-yr old male twins and singletons and their parents 
were observed in the home. The incidence and distribution of certain types of 
interactive behavior by child, mother and father are reported, based on behavior 
counts. Mother was the main focus of the child’s attachment behavior and was also 
more involved in disciplinary control. The data were broken down by Mother’s 


education. Better educated parents used prohibitions slightly less and reasoning 
more than other parents. A reciprocal interaction system prevailed in the area of 
Speech and compliance: more speech and more compliance by better educated 


Parents was reflected in more speech and compliance by their children. 
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GANG CHARACTERISTICS: AN EMPIRICAL SURVEY 


F. J. O'HacaAN* 


Notre Dame College of Education, Glasgow 


INTRODUCTION 


Тив stupy of neighbourhood juvenile gangs has been an important feature of 
has been : | f almost 50 years although not so much investigation 
(1927) vi made into this social phenomenon by European psychologists. Thrasher 
example Sv ed the juvenile gang as a training ground for delinquent activities, for 
iu the i snatching purses, theft from shops and opening cars, as well as inculcating 
: € individual attitudes of irresponsibility and indifference. In this way the 


Juveni 5 "m. : 
le Sang provided an avenuc to a criminal career as an adult. Later writers 


of i Е от 
tthe Chicago School such as Tannenbaun (1938) placed the failure of the socialisa- 


t 
E Eu а members with the community at large. The community had created 
districts nquent collectivity through inadequate housing and the С of slum 
agreed well as the lack of social amenities and poor education. Whyte (1948) 
Orce "d ith this interpretation and saw the juvenile gang asa purposeful, constructive 
ditto provided support for members in times of social stress and economic 
les. 
Cr nS ш. many theorists have investig: 
Culture the delinquent subculture. Cohen (1955) 
“eon Д the Gang initiated a fascinating debate on cen ] 
Guu ЕЦЕ groups. For Cohen the delinquent subculture was a reaction La 
the accepted norms of society and it assumed defiance and contempt for the 


dom; 

wig nt culture. 'The delinquent gang was viewed as a stable, we pm onpa 
Ohen esisted all attempts of social intervention and reform. It shoul : : m à a 

Teely oo ше of the complexity of initiation into a me ER a wid 

(Cohen ves that his original theory can no longer stand wit e = ^ 

" › 1966). Another роршаг interpretation of delinquent subculture stems irom 


wd OT of Miller (1958) who regards delinquency as arising from lower class 


Pont Pi r pen Sie 
Per who are socialised in an environment which is essentially illegitimate in its 
d conventions of the middle-class. 


Specti 
С Ive when : 4 accepte 
Mars wer cete pen delinquent subcultures stand in 
; rality and suggest that it may take 


re which operates for 
hich arises when crime is largely 


op. à 
1crican social psychology for 


bculture whic! 
violence [typified by 
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San; secondly, a conflict su 
and offenders resort to 
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Yablonsky (1967) in a New York study]; thirdly, there is the retreatist subculture 
hich is most noticeable in a group which resorts to drug-taking. T — 
7 Т the British context there have been relatively few research projects in A 
" of gangs and the value and validity of delinquent subcultures. Mays ( E cl 
TA Fn oint in Growing Uf in the City was similar in many ways to Ша p 
Miller (1958) е ordinary delinquent is a normal youth who develops [em 
adiunts to his subculture. In another important delinquency study аена 
found little support for gang delinquency as reported by Cohen pue p bia zt 
and Ohlin (1961). Fisher (1970) also found little evidence for the okies 
Cloward and Ohlin and Dunlop (1972) have questioned some ee 
(1958) position. Though gangs are in evidence in some English ко Жөнү, 
1964; Willmott, 1966) they are not viewed by commentators as a centra T den 
juvenile delinquency. Evidence of a different nature from these studics = ae Ph 
Patrick (1973) who found that gang delinquency in Glasgow had a gr 
common with the violent gangs of New York reported by Yablonsky (19% ^ ichs 
The current state of social psychology with reference to juvenile apta ix 
conclusive but both stimulating and provocative. This paper is written рн 
intention of adding further information regarding juvenile gangs in a British 


ved 
А B : : renewcc 
and of offering some general comments for consideration at a time of 

interest in this field, 


METHOD 


ОЖ" lertaken 
A survey which consisted of three separate but related stages of investigation was unc 
concerning the characteristics of juvenile gangs: ders aged from 
Firstly, through unstructured interviews and casual discussions with young offen heir activities- 
13 to 16 yr obtain first-hand evidence about local gangs and t A in this age 
The author collect such information from over 300 offenders joe ol) in the 
mitted to a List D School (formerly an Approved а from 
included offenders in an Assessment Centre, boys re А from the 
chensive schools. The vast majority of these boys та juvenile 
азоп the content of this paper is concerned mainly he following 
gangs in the West of Scotland. The sphere of enquiry could be briefly summarised under 
points: 
(a) Was the boy aware of t| 
(b) Ifso, what was its nam 
(c) What could the b 


he existence of a lo 


cal gang? 
e? 


ing 
an informal pattern and did not involve note-t@ 
the presence of the subject. 

Secondly, through home Visits, 
individuals and their districts an social workers involved with their welfare 
data were collected to examine the validity of th 
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_ Thirdly, towards the end of the investigation explicit questions covering various aspects of the 
Points listed above were given to a random sample of 60 offenders. Some of the numerical evidence 
forwarded by this group was used to substantiate points which had already become clear from the 
testimony of the larger group of offenders. 

Two major difficulties should be mentioned at this stage. The first is that the allegiance of young 
offenders to their juvenile gangs is not a subject which permits uncomplicated investigation. When 
young offenders discuss the group values and behavioural characteristics of their gangs the reports 
obtained are often vague and disjointed. For example members of the same gang sometimes gave 
Conflicting accounts of its activities. Further in-depth investigation was required to analyse the 
reasons for these discrepancies and to understand the different viewpoints of the individuals con- 
cerned. A second major research difficulty which particularly concerns delinquents in the restricted 
environment of residential training is that they will frequently twist true accounts of their local gangs 
to fit the preconceived stereotype of the investigator. The motivation behind this tendency was often 
not deceit but social pressure to conform to the expected norms or to bolster the power and status 
of the Broup with which they were associated. Offenders whether in the arrest situation or not were 
inclined to exaggerate both ‘the size of their gang and the extent of its delinquency not only to an 
Outsider (Willmott, 1966; Yablonsky, 1967) but also among themselves. Both problems were over- 
comig to some extent with the aid of a control group of non-offenders from the same or similar 
delinquent environments and by checking information obtained with independent sources. P 

. This paper does not purport to discuss all of the information received but wishes © 7 = t E 
discussion to comments regarding (1) the organisation of local gangs (2) the status of indivi 2 s 
Within the gangs (3) the nature of other groups associated with the dominating gang ofa particular 
area and (4) an inspection of the gangs’ delinquent activities. Certain conclusions will be ча 
Concerning the concept of the delinquent subculture which has been the central topic of controversy 


n ; 
this area in recent years. 


DISCUSSION 


The orean 
Sanisation of the urban gang " na 
‚15 mentioned above Cohen (1955) viewed the gang as a stable, ce ent i 
mo? which is governed by a set of common norms. In this dy E» Е ae Other 
Ment wig r ; Whyte (1943) in his classic study. 
1 the earlier theorists such as yte А EAM 
research into the organisation of gangs does not always - [rs етн im 
1€ case as can be wi i rick's (1973) observations. Like Ya : 
€ witnessed in Patrick's ( : : 
ж found an impermanence and flux in both norms and allegiances. ws i: hag 
сеи With the subject of delinquent collectivities there is s AERA ki 
©Ncentratin formation or on one 
ating on only one type of group ieties of delinquent 
8ang activi : here аге many varieties of deling 
ity and of neglecting the fact that the А А die would 
Sroups, In this study boys from over 50 urban gangs were interviewed an 


iind that in a large urban area there can be m pesi cee 
n i erin 
font all) and that these groups may UN researched varied from being 


- In fact the overall organisation of the ga 

oe. and flexible (Yablonsky, 1967) to organised and stable need oe 

cl S5 exist the violent group whose “core” m embers ux PY is to doch: only 

an, ат emotional disturbance evident in their шнек Шыл be Cookem wis ales 

Prosen * of gang. The cohesive, вни da: Fusce in ern 

Bur ogee rne ашнен a штап ие. Other collectivities were 
3 бо ар уло y corresponded more to fleeting 


o « ч but 
delin, ch “gangs” i t sense of the term but С‹ 
Clin uent ne бае by Scott (1956) in his London study. The general 


loose а 
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organisation of the local gangs inspected could be said to fall along a ee 
between the two poles described above. There is therefore no contradiction inher pi 
in describing several types of gangs whose organisation may lic at ачен Sae | 
of this continuum and it is important not to stress one particular type alone as : 2 
is the only kind which exists. The organisation of a gang must also take accoun 
the status of its members which is the next point for discussion. 


The status of members within the gang din atti 
Frequently one finds that gang members have no clear idea of how Шен ш 
originated or why it adopted a certain structure with an unwritten code of chien 
When one inspects the position of members within a delinquent group it is import " 
to ascertain the perceived role of the members vis-à-vis the gang network of a m 
ticular locality. This will depend on how membership of the gang answers the Poa 
needs of an individual and on the different ways that other members acco? А 
individual status and role within the group. Basing my diagnosis of status gm 
gang members on the accounts of the boys themselves there appear to be er 
discernible grades within gangs. These gradings, which are not to be cae 
in a rigid manner as they frequently overlap with each other, are more app“ ang 
to the coherent and structured gang formation but are useful in analysing any 8 
network, "MET espect 
Firstly, there are gang leaders or “top men” who are held in high Bo the 
mingled with fear by their minions. Their names are often synonymous W! 
gang and their reputations stretch beyond its boundaries. «s of the 
Secondly, there are boys who regard themselves as committed mem 
gang and who are closely associated with the leaders thus forming à activities 
linquent core. These boys engage themselves in the organisation of gang a 
and, in the more violent gangs, may carry "chibs" (weapons) for the leade mitted 
Thirdly, there are boys who are gang members but not in the deeply on Thei! 
sense of the other two types mentioned above but rather as fringe members: 


5 ‘ M" . аар 
function is to participate in gang activities if they feel inclined to do 50 07 p 
when it is demanded of them. 


Finally, one should also take 
“drifters”, that is youths 


А , bc termed 
cognisance of a group which may 7' i ies 


; s who sometimes participate devotedly in gan8 pes dis 
while at other times are totally apathetic to its existence. These boys to the 
tinguishable from fringe members in that they lack role stability in relation ed as 
other youths who make up the delinquent gang. They are sometimes rega 


г 

ec » . r classified 
oddballs" by their peers because they cannot be readily understood © 

by them. 


This hierarchical structure witl 
been diagrammatically summarised i 


ent. This observation also @ thems", 
ly exaggerated by member ^ ppe gabe 
as owing definite allegiance 1 р ду10 
ace the attitudes, values ап 
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Delinquent environment "Consenting Public” 
(territorial claims, etc ) 


J Central delinquent core 


IN 


Associated 


junior groups Drifters 


Fic 1. The hierarchical structure within many gangs. 


of the delinquent gang as it exists in its wider social context are shown in Fig. 1. 
ne is the particular delinquent environment or district within which the gang 
Carries out its activities. This will determine the area over which the gang exercises 
territoria] claims, the "success rate" of its delinquent activities and the nature of 
these offences. If for instance its territory is in dockland then it could be more likely 
to handle drugs. Closely related with the delinquent environment 1s the attitude 
9f the "consenting public" within this district. The term “consenting public 
implies that the public as a whole often allow the deviant activities of the gang(s) 
In their Vicinity to exist at least through tacit consent or a refusal to become involved 
in taking Steps to interfere with their delinquency. Sometimes the public may 
ostensibly criticise their activities while refusing to divulge information to the police, 
"Snoring gang fights and allowing their own children to associate freely with known 
Sang members, In Fig. 1 ав the juvenile gang is viewed as a subset es 
Ше total milieu of a particular vicinity. The remaining factor in Fig. 1, associate 
Junior groups, will be described in more detail as it plays a crucial role in recruitment 


and AM A 
Socialisation of gang members. 


disse Ме 
SSociated junior groups 
Ost gangs inspected were not compc 
ng a clearly distinguishable entity whi 


озса of one single group of adolescents 
ch can be immediately recognised by an 
observer, Some of the characteristics noted in Patrick’s (1973) me cipi 
mg ns Glasgow gang match the findings of this RE E yale vm de pa 
ога membership of a junior gang to membership of an o. D eek ue 
istin, Same “team”, For example a gang described by one boy W 
ict parts 


formi 


ч d upwards. 
Associ 2, Gang approx. 16 yr of age ап 
unig ied Young Z Gant approx. 14-16 yr of age. 
Тоир Tiny 2 Gang approx. 12-14 yr a age. 
—12 yr of age. 
M rdi deri cin а in their local gangs the results 


hen уер а 
Оба; questioned regarding the numbe 
“ned from the emt ora sample of 60 offende 


Surprje: М з 
Prising to find that some boys did not kn 


rs were as shown in Fig. 2. It was 
ow their local gang well. This can 
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23 


No. of replies 


Don't ] 2 3 8 S d 


No. of sections, in the loca! gangs 
Fic. 2. Histogram showing the number of sections in the local 


gangs as reported by the young 
offenders, 


ion. € gangs 
d on a relatively small territory for instance the one-street gang. 


al gangs had at least 3 sections and one 
boy gave details of 6 clear divisions—the mai са 

О sections—a senior and a junior 
id not consider youngsters below 
tis clear that in the minds of many 
of the youngsters themselves some form of association is being established through a 
complex process of socialisation. One conclusi 


nder-privilegeq distri 
The activities of the delinquent gang 


When describing the behavioural ch 
considered, Т 


cts, 


different aspects to b 


aracteristics of 
these behavioural с 


juvenile gangs there are many 
e Observations of 
е cla 


е 


this Study would suggest 
Violent behavi omponents should Ssified along various continua such as: 
10. еп enaviour REL IU Ske Non-violent behaviour: 
Participation in Organised theft = Non-partici ; 
Closely defined territorial claims Seem, 


pation in organised theft; 


9 territoria] Claims, etc, 
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о. might require further division in order to reach a precise 
eo xc ad pun activities. Other considerations would include the atten- 
M ie us oie rugs, vandalism, gang slogans girl members, gang parties 
s олы е of t de matters has to be dealt with individually when inspecting 
will ee a ion the behavioural characteristics related to each of these activities 
Poit E ys ong a continuum between opposite poles. It should be mentioned 

many boys find a means of satisfying purposeful social and recreational needs 


int i : pA 
he company of their fellow members and look to the gang 25 providing a sense 


of b i I А ARE : iat : 
elonging and safety. No two gangs are identical in their motivation or behaviour 
t by social workers anxious to make 


quee fact should be taken into accoun 

> ay with these juveniles. 

outlet general the gap E this survey prom a pipe 

the most characteristic for f thi i rritori ket "We ead Die 

rte em istic forms of this behaviour. "Territorial claims (“We mad Zowie 
this pitch") were also very much in evidence among many gang boys. This in 


tur : ч 
гп had led to outbreaks of gang warfare between different factions. 
of 60 offenders 


s manner in which offences had occurred among the group 
pec pe above is shown in Table 1. From the 60 offenders questioned 48 be- 
M e to juvenile gangs while 2 had been in gangs but had left. These 2 boys along 
1 35 of the 48 in gangs admitted to having committed offences with a gang. 

. THE MANNER IN WHICH OFFENCES OCCURRED AMONG THE SAMPLE OF OFFENDERS 


Boys in juvenile gangs Boys not in juvenile gangs 
48 12 


Boys who belong Boys who did Boys who have 


Bove wi z - 
oys who have committed offences 1n 
commit offences committed 


the company of a gang to a gang but 
35 have only with a gang offences 
committed but who have but do not 
offences when now left the belong to 4 
not in the gang a gang 
company 0 
the gang 
Boys who have only Boys who have 
committed offences also committed 
with a gang offences when not 
in the company О 
a Бап 
gang 2 10 


27 


N = 60. 


boys studied that the juvenile 


from the сазе histories of the | 
t helped to impart а training 


gang was a major factor influencing offenders in that i 


to its participants which was basically anti-social. ү 
Two further considerations which are of theoretical importance can be noted 


at this point. Firstly, this investigation over approximately three years never came 
across a gang which was clearly drug-orientated although many of the individuals 
interviewed had been involved in taking drugs. It would appear that retreatist 
subcultures (Cloward and Ohlin, 1961) are not prevalent among Glaswegian youths 
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5 isi t to say that 
f 16 or under (see also Short and Strodtbeck, 1965, P 12). [dn ж d А, 
н i ї in different social circumstan 
does not exist or that in | ii aie 
such a posses inspection of offences for monetary gain TA se dini d 
Pee t ff had occurred in a haphaz: 1 
st part these offences ha ү. 
ren aa ы ынна i i ion of gaini uick profit—moncy 
i i i lly with the intention o gaining a q ; | nts 
disorganised fashion usua › | Qe р 
t desirable. Some qualifica 
i eared to be the loot that was mos j : Ne 
a спалася because examples of organised crime could be found among 


i available. 
offenders although it usually occurred when there was the aid of adults available 
Two examples of this sort of crime ( 


were witnessed among the gangs inve 
made a lucrative profit—in one inst 


criminals but it is to be stressed that among 
juvenile gangs investigated this aspect of criminology if present at all was witnesse 
only at an early stage. 


ed already such as Mays (1954), Scott (1956), Downes 
(1966) and Willmott (1966), 


ross-cultural studies might be 
ects of the manner in w 
emerge from different social environments. It is 


is not typical of Bri 
neighbourhood gangs is consi 


elsewhere. One of the reason: 
region was that there were t 


ae Ty can account for the many 
olved (Witkin, 1971). As ye 


t an eclectic approach to is 
quent gangs would 4 ear to be tl ost reasonable 
outlook to adopt. Matza (1964, p. 3 maintains th was: 


term a "contraculture", 


While academics debate theories lying behind the 
gang, teachers, social workers and 


that they form What Yinger (1960) would 
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here oe for the final solution (West, 1966). As for the success of single 
bis pd 5d schemes there is little real encouragement. Any intervention scheme 
фе en narrowly based but must contain à comprehensive appraisal of the 
parts T vr i a district and tackle the wider issues of housing, recreational 
sci Mis n е €: as well as individual training for the more disturbed gang 
lin et ny form of training which merely removes an individual from his de- 

quent setung for a short period of time without attempting to ameliorate the 


ce aspects of the delinquent s milieu such as family, peer groups and employ- 
ent is short-sighted and incomplete. Such a comprehensive approach must take 


Co ; E ; Sen 
i cial account of the delinquent gang where one exists as this research indicates 
at it can be a major factor influencing its members’ behaviour. 


SUMMARY 
on of delinquent gangs, the 


status of individuals within the gang, junior 87 iated with the dominant 
gang and the activities of the members themselves. It suggests that а proadly based 


© 

a Үү Я . ^ e А . 

pproach to the various theoretical models of delinquent subcultures 15 essential as по 
hich can exist in 


sinele . . . А . 
ingle model explains the wide variety of delinquent groupings W 


a large urban area. 


This research report is concerned with the organisati 
oups assoc 
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CLUSTERING AND SOCIALLY-DIRECTED BEHAVIORS 
IN A PLAYGROUP OF 1-YR-OLD BOYS 


EDWARD MurrLER* and ADRIENNE Ricu* 


Wue Blurton-Jones (1971) considers the second year of life as the most exciting 
year of childhood, he also recognizes it as the least known. Piaget’s (1926) research 
suggested that children were incapable of developing much social interaction before 
the age of four or five. Maudry and Nekula (1939) found fighting to be the dominant 
social activity of 1-yr-olds. However, recently, the absence of carly social contacts 
Or their primarily negativistic character has been disputed both for ]-yr-olds 
(Vincze, 1971) and for older preschool children (Mueller, 1972). Indeed these 
studies, together with Bridges (1933), suggest that the second year of life is the ideal 
time to observe the emergence of peer interaction. . 

Peer interaction is of interest because there is clinical evidence suggesting that 
pecr contacts can be very supportive to older children even under conditions of 
great stress (Freud and Dann, 1951). There is cvidence from primate studies sug- 
gesting that peer interaction may prevent or undo some of the traumatic effects of 
deprivation of adult-infant contact (Suomi and Harlow, 1972). 

Before understanding of the carly development of peer social interaction can 
progress very far, it is necessary to have descriptive information on early contacts 
between peers. It is also necessary to be able to assess when children act socially— 
that is, to produce behavior for its effect on other children and not merely for the 
pleasure of the action itself. Utilizing a playgroup of five 1-yr-old boys, this study 
provides some of these descriptive data and tests a methodology for the study of 
socially-directed actions in 1-yr-olds. 

From the first session of the playgroup, the toddlers came together repeatedly 
and focused on single activities. Sometimes there were only two children in these 
contacts, but it was striking how often all children in the room gathered around the 
same toy for about a minute or so, before departing for other activities. These 

clusters", as they came to be called, were chosen for detailed study for a number of 
reasons. First, the presence of clusters had not been previously documented 
in the peer-peer interaction, Yet, if they occurred frequently, they showed the 
Power of toys, or of child actions on toys in bringing children together and keeping 
E in contact for more than a few seconds. Second, since clusters were usually 
iie deae physical proximity of at least three of UE var ape sd 
hetweer я potential for revealing the appearance о soci T Mies 4 
Sr : children, Third, it was not technically possible with the presen но 
gy to observe all two child contacts occurring іп the room. These are no doubt 
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important and new data are being gathered to reveal their frequency and content. 

The study then had two goals. The first was to document the existence and 
properties (formation, duration, participation, termination) of clusters. The second 
was to test an observational methodology for assessing the emergence of socially- 
directed behavior in peer interaction. Because of the nature and small size of the 
sample, the substantive results are seen as tentative. 

In order to illustrate clusters, and the socially-directed behaviors that occurred 
during them, two contrasting examples are presented. The first, taken from an early 
playgroup session, is thought to be typical of early clusters. The second, from a 
concluding session, is thought to be typical of more socially advanced clusters. 
The first cluster centers around a toy train which has a bulb that can be squeezed 
to produce the noise of a train whistle. The children were 13-15 months old. 

A child toddles over to the train, squats down and makes the whist] 
four other children in the room immediately toddle over, seemingly attracted by the sound of the 
whistle. The initial child makes no acknowledgement of their arrival, continuing to focus, instead, 
on the train. The newcomers commence manipulating the bulb in the same fashion as the initiat- 
ing child, but they do not seem very interested in each other, focusing instead on the train. In 
addition, when one child does glance at another, his look goes unheeded by the child being watched. 
With the exception of two brief vocalizations produced while a child is looking at the train, there 
is almost no noise in the room. They never smile or laugh during the cluster, As theis interest In 
the interaction with the train wanes, the children toddle off one by one. The cluster lasted 50 sec. 

Typical of “object-centered” clusters, this one began around a child actively 
engaged with play material. While the other children were attracted by the display 
created, and were fully capable of imitating the novel actions they witnessed (Piaget, 
1951), they did not coordinate their play with one another, In fact, they seemed to 
understand so little about their peers that they spent little time watching them. 
Even when they did look at their peers, they did not vocalize or smile toward them 

The second example of a cluster occurred about three months and 20 playgroups 

sessions later: 


е sound repeatedly. All 


not doing much of anything. Yet his е 
attracts another child, who brings a small toy with him. The second child ойлор to din 


The second cluster contrasts with the first both in formation and in amount and 
havior. In the first, a child 


fered a toy. In the first 


ach other only occasionally. In the second, social 


ated the social cha 


they looked at other children as they vocalized. 
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а i oys not only to 
They smiled and laughed at other children; they pri тше к-г MS din 
explore them, but also to offer them to their peers piede oos ih uut c чан 
attending to their play. Finally the second elasten in a single action. While 
several socially-directed behaviors were M: па pe 
looking at another child, a toddler both offered a toy Ыя laughing and manipu- 
Socially-directed behavior is Sarid Bero as voca Шо cil social attention, 
lating a toy while looking at another child. When ai sn ue A toddler may smile 
one cannot determine the social character of these ics ew ite pleasure of hearing 
at recognizing a familiar toy. He may vocalize repeate in when these behaviors 
his own production repeated (Piaget, 1926). с йө, meal character. Bronson 
occur simultaneously with social attention, they ta ШОШЫП of “social contacts”. 
(1972) also observing 1-yr-olds, arrived at a similar Y" ve been considered as a 
By itself, visual attention to another child could е tg ош Берир ыш 
socially-directed act. However, the focus in this wine a toy may attract 
may have social consequences. Laughing, vocalizing, or b tween the action of one 
the attention of another child or establish a contingency es duce these effects and 
child and that of another. Social attention alone does enin hares. However, 
therefore appears to be of less importance in the genesis o stent of responsiveness by 
it should be clear that this research does not assess the ex hodology for studying 
one child to the social acts of another. An adequate wp e in operationali- 
socially-directed behavior must be developed before it can 
zation of social interaction. 


METHOD 
j born 
Subjects . laygroup be all first 
‘The Sublects were five first-born males. It was not е КУО, ai iler first-born boys. All 
nor all male. Apparently the parents of first-born boys know the pa 


d her prior 
ir of children had played toget 
but one were ranged in age from 13 to 15 months. One pair of children had p 
to the first session. 


Procedures 


T " nths. The 

Friday morning for three months. 1 

The playgroup met for about 24 hr each Monday and 8 16% 40 ft; it contained а ise 

parents rotated the task of supervising the playgroup. The old bring materials for special RR 
of toys and play equipment. Often the parent-in-charge wou hese special activities, there was lr 

Such as finger paint or dress-up clothes. However, even during t 
attempt to guide the children's play. ov 

The playgroup was videotaped for one hour each Friday 


A à ired ал by adults 
vas Important to tape before the children became a e room and was operated ped лы 
а Very adult-oriented situation. The camera was in t pi children pay no attention to 

familiar to the children. At this age, but not at age two, the 


after discovering they с 


i "clock. 
morning beginning at about ten o 


were given their eleven o cloc! snack 
а were gr lev lock Ж 
tv 


annot gain access to it. 


heir duration, 
Method of data analysis n the videotapes and code th д t. This 
n Overview the initial plan was to locate all clusters © luster for measures of social ша. 5 
participation, antecedent conditions and then search each с It was planned to distinguish ae 
Plan was carried out except for the coding of ирак in starting clusters. In fact there wer 
attention-capturine stimuli that might be differentially dene whether the noise of the tran Т A 
almost always multi le stimuli and it could not be ree en conem werc present, 1t was diffieu e 
movement Un the нт stimulus. Also, after several wee d object play or by collection of 
= ni 
tell whether additional children were attracted by the co 
children, an interesting display in itself! 
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Clusters were operationally defined as periods of 10 sec or more where three or more children 
focused their attention on a single object or activity. While the 10 sec limit is somewhat arbitrary, 
it was desired to omit from the cluster the brief glancing contacts sometimes observed (Kennedy and 
Mueller, 1972). Since one of the purposes of this research was to demonstrate that 1-yr-olds spon- 
taneously cluster with each other, any adult-initiated gatherings were excluded. Notice that clusters 
are not defined in terms of distance between the children. While clustering usually did imply that 
the toddlers were spatially close together, there were instances where all the children were engaged 
with the same activity although widely separated. For example, once they all banged on the baseboard 
heating grate which extended the entire length of the room. 

After a cluster was located, its total duration was recorded. Timing began as soon as the third 
child arrived and terminated when a child’s departure left only two remaining, The size of each 
cluster was recorded as well as the total number of children present in the room at the time. The 
child about whom the cluster formed was coded either as active or inactive. An inactive child was 
one who e.g. merely sat on top of the slide but who did not climb its stairs or slide down during the 
time the cluster was forming. In addition, each child joining the first child was coded as cither 
“active” or “observer” depending on whether he participated in the play or merely watched. It was 
expected that the proportion of active children would increase across sessions. Another code classified 
the types of cluster play. Using this code it could be ascertained whether object-independent clusters 
such as mutual vocalization exchanges, or chasing and following clusters increased in frequency as 
the playgroup continued to meet. 

Finally, each cluster was scanned for socially-directed behaviors. Instant replay videotape proved 


particularly valuable in locating these fleeting behavioral events. Each behavior included visual 
attention to another child together with some other action: 


(1) vocalization with looking 

(2) smiling and/or laughing with looking 

(3) manipulation with looking. 

The term manipulation referred to manipulation of an object or of another child as well as such 
activities as pounding on a table or stamping one’s feet. Combinations of the above categories were 
recorded separately. 

Coding reliability was checked on a single tape of one hour duration. The same six clusters were 
located by both coders. While cluster durations ranged over 60 sec (14—74), differences between 
coders’ estimates of cluster durations ranged over 6 sec (1-7). There was 100% agreement on measures 
of cluster size, activity level and play type. Regarding socially-directed behaviors, the coders were in 
agreement that four of the clusters had either zero or one such behavior. There was only one dis- 
agreement, during a combined cluster duration of 114 sec, later recognized as an error of omission. 
The remaining two clusters lasted 124 sec and the coders agreed that they contained a total of 18 
socially-directed behaviors. Simple inter-coder agreement of the specific behavioral categories was 
7476. Most errors were ones of omission. For this reason, both coders examined all clusters rich in 
socially-directed behavior so that the data represented a combined effort to record an accurate 
representation. 


RESULTS 


The eleven analyzed tapes yielded a total of 42 clusters. This represents one 
cluster for every fifteen minutes of tape. Yet portions of some tapes could not be 
coded since they included adult-directed activities. Therefore, the rate of clustering 
for these free play periods was somewhat higher. | 

Clusters did not vary significantly across months either with respect to frequency, 
duration or number of children participating (Table 1). While the average cluster 
lasted 43 sec, a high degree of variability in cluster duration was reflected in a 
standard deviation of 25 sec. Clusters tended to attract all children present in the 
room at the time. The modal pattern was for all children present to join (41%). 


Also, with all five children present, it was more likely that four would join a cluster 
than that only three would join (22 vs 12%). 
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TABLE l. CLUSTER PROPERTIES BY MONTH 
a ышы ОБ СЕ ы ЕЕЕ MIC se a ee rr E 


Меап 
No. of clusters duration Mean No. Participation 
А located Cluster/hr (sec) of children ratio* 
Month 1 Г 14 3-5 53 3-6 0-85 
Month 2 12 4-0 35 34 0:83 
Month 3 16 40 42 34 0-85 
Total period 42 3-8 43 3-5 0-85 
Analysis of variance 
for months = Data n.s. n.s. ns. 


approximate 


*Ranged from 0-6 when a cluster contained 3 of 5 possible children to 1-0 when all did 
present entered cluster. 


` Type of play activity did not relate to month or to cluster duration. Overall, 
52% of the clusters focused on large “get on" or "pass through" type objects. 
Thirty-one per cent centered on small manipulative toys. The remaining clusters 
centered jointly on objects and on non-object activities such as chasing and following 
or mutual vocalizing. However, during the period studied, no clusters were entirely 
centered on object-free activities. While imitative body movement and vocalization 
exchanges did occur between particular dyads, they did not form the basis of any 
of the 42 clusters. ` 

Given this descriptive information, results bearing on cluster formation and 
socially-directed behaviors may be presented. Comparing across months, percentage 
of clusters forming around inactive children was 7, 17 and 44% (x? = 5:99, 4f. = 2; 
P < 0-05). Thus, despite a significant increasc in clusters forming about inactive 
children, those forming around active children remained in the majority in Month 3. 
The number of clusters in which each individual child was active was divided by the 
total number of clusters he attended. The resulting decimals ranged from 0-91 to 
0-79. Thus, if a child joined a cluster, he was much more likely to participate actively 
than to simply observe. i 
; The rate of occurrence of each socially-directed behavio с 
time is shown in Table 2, LAUGHING AND/OR SMILING and the coordinated 
behavior VOCALIZES AND MANIPULATES showed the expected increment 
across months. There was almost no expression of positive affect while looking at 
another child during Month 1. After that about one instance of laughing at another 
child occurred each minute. The rate of vocalizing and manipulating a toy, while 
looking at another child, also increased across the three month period. The remaining 
coordinated behaviors ‘appeared only during Month 3 and even then remained 
infrequent, Finally, the sum of all socially-directed behaviors increased from 3-0/min 
in Month 1 to 5-9/min in Month 3. These group increases were attributable to four of 
the five children in the grou The fifth child showed no change. There were clear 
individual differences УШ A two children who had played together before the 
ar. of the Playgroup well ahead of the others. А . 

Socially-directed vocalizations (VOCALIZES) and toy manipulation (MANI- 
PULATES) did not increase as expected, In fact they were frequent even during 


r per minute of cluster 
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TABLE 2. RATES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIORS BY MONTH EXPRESSED IN OCCURRENCES PER MINUTE OF 
CLUSTER TIME 


Lomm 


Month 1 Month2 Month 3 


Simple behaviors 
LOOKS AND VOCALIZES 1-2 


2-6 0-6 
LAUGHS (and/or smiles) 0-1 1-6 1:0 
MANIPULATES 1:5 1:0 3-0 
Coordinated behaviors 
LOOKS, 
VOCALIZES AND LAUGHS 0 0 0-1 
VOCALIZES AND MANIPULATES 0-2 0-4 1-0 
LAUGHS AND MANIPULATES 0 0 0-1 
VOCALIZES, LAUGHS AND MANIPULATES 0 0 0-1 
Total—all categories 3-0 5:6 59 


the first month. Several possible explanations of this unexpected pattern will be 
considered. 

It was thought that object-centered clusters would decrease across months while 
child-centered clusters would increase. Considering all 42 clusters, roughly one-third 
can be considered “‘object-centered” since they contained no morc than one socially- 
directed behavior. Another third were "intermediate" (2-3 behaviors) and the 
final third was “socially-centered” (4-13 bchaviors). However, the frequency of 
these categories did not differ significantly between months. Thus object-centercd 
clusters continued to be of frequent occurrence (449/, in Month 3) throughout the 
period studied. 

Was the presence of many socially-directed behaviors associated with clusters of 
long duration? The rank correlation across the three months were 0:16, 0:07 and 
0-51. Only during Month 3 was this correlation significant (p — 0-05). Thus, for 


the first time in Month 3, there appears to be a relation between interest in one’s 
peer and duration of the contact. 


DISCUSSION 

From their first Session together, l-yr-olds were found to cluster together re- 
peatedly. Early clusters invariably formed around the nucleus of a single child who 
was actively playing with some object. On the average, clusters were found to be of 
about one minute duration and were attended by nearly all the children in the 
playgroup: ла sud they represent one important mechanism, perhaps the single 
most important mechanism bringing these 1-yr-olds into s ар ins rim 
situation. contact in a frce play 

The extent and complexity of social behavior changed during the three month 
per аб tac e playgroup met. However, before this progression oa b rized 
it is necessary to explain why VOCALIZES and MANIPULATES е — E 
occurrence during the first month. One possibility was that the зан of freque А 
not actually social. However, а re-examination of the clusters oh күке tilia 
in their social direction. The children were directing their ner m or eee cum 


”+ 
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other children. When a child moved a curtain while watching another child, he did 
so because of the meaning of the curtain in the context of hide-and-seek, that is in 
the context of social exchange. Another possibility was that the children had already 
acquired some skills for relating to each other before the first play session. This 
interpretation is supported by a video tape of two of the children made several 
wecks before the first playgroup session. There was evidence on this tape of socially- 
directed vocalization and offering. Clearly, further playgroup research should 
begin with unacquainted and younger children. р 

With this background, the progression across the three month period may be 
summarized. It should be remembered that this progression is purely descriptive; 
it is not yet possible to separate the specific role of peer experience from other 
developmental factors. During Month 1, while some expressions of social behavior 
were present, the children did not yet coordinate different socially-directed be- 
haviors in single acts. Also, there was almost no laughing or smiling directed at 
other children. Clustering occurred only about children who were actively playing 
with some object. 

Month 2 clusters were marked by an increase in positive affect accompanying 
watching other children’s actions. This may reflect a major increase in social under- 
standing. Children may laugh because they recognize the contingency between their 
Own actions and those of other children. They discover that peers, like toys, can be 
controlled through action. Mueller and Lucas (1975) have observed that imitation 
хыз in the playgroup from the first session. However, only after about one month 
of peer experience do the children become aware of these contingencies, and seek to 
reinstate them. 

During Month 3, social behaviors appeared in combination. Children would 
look at a peer, vocalize, and manipulate a toy all at the same time. Also, for the 
first time a substantial proportion of clusters formed around inactive children. For 
example, the very presence of a child on top of the slide might attract another child 
and then, together, the pair would initiate coordinated sliding. Finally, only in 
Month 3 was frequency of socially-directed behaviors positively correlated was 
cluster duration, All of these changes suggest, and informal observations of the 
tapes agrec, that children were now coming together for the purpose of yore 
exchanges with cach other and not simply with toys. In Month 3, clusters appeared 
to be of long duration because of social interchanges which complemented, cie 
never excluded, interaction with slides and tables and toy trains. Susana ру в 
children came together to play the “walk-stamp on the table” game or the “hide 
behind the curtain” game and appeared to be primarily oriented toward the exchange 
rather than toward the objects which permitted the game to occur. However, pan 
should not exaggerate the progress made. Object-centered clusters remaine 
frequent during Month 3. Truly coordinated exchanges were limited "m eem i 
of games and to particular pairs of children. While we have observe А „йд 
directing their social acts toward two other children at once, we never observed this 
skill among these 1-yr-olds o 

Bronson (19 — -vr-olds interaction in playgroups and utilizing 
à similar Epi de ‘of an 2 fins reached the working hypothesis that the 
learning of interpersonal contingendiës is very difficult to achieve at this age. How- 
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ever, the composition of her playgroup varied from session to session, and sessions 
were spaced roughly one month apart. | . | | 

Observing a constant group of children meeting twice a week, this study arrives 
at a different hypothesis: that considerable interpersonal orientation and skill can 
be developed before age eighteen months in a free play situation. However, since 
these children showed some social orientation and skill toward their peers from the 
first session, future studies might begin with younger children and include no- 
playgroup controls to differentiate the effects of the playgroup from other develop- 
mental progress in the genesis of socially-directed behaviors. 


SUMMARY 


This study aims at documenting the presence of clustering in a playgroup of five 
l-yr-old boys. Clusters are of interest because they bring very young children in 
repeated contact. In addition, a method is developed for analyzing socially-directed 
behavior in early peer contacts. When the method is applied to the sample of cluster 
contacts, it is found that both the frequency and complexity of socially-directed 
behavior increase across the three-month period studied. The results suggest that 
1-yr-olds can profit from regular contact with a consistent group of children. They 
also indicate the promise of using the methods developed in additional studies. 
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EXPERIENCED REALITY IN THREE TO SIX YEAR-OLD 
CHILDREN: A STUDY OF DIRECT REALITY TESTING 


A. AcGGERNAEs* and R. HavcsrEDT 


INTRODUCTION 


EISENBERG (1962) states unconditionally about normal children: “Observation of 
the behaviour of children, certainly from the time language is available for the 
communication of meaning, indicates that children differentiate as sharply as we 
do between the real world, to the degree its mysteries have been opened to them, 
and the inner world of the imagination. Only under extreme pressures from affective 
distress docs their hold on the real world begin to buckle". Jean Piaget correspond- 
ingly found that 24 month-old children played in ways which indicated that they 
could differentiate play from “real acting" (Flavell, 1963). However, mature rcality 
testing includes mature conceptions of objects and causality. The acquisition of the 
concept of objects “is by no means an all-or-nothing affair. There are distinguishable 
steps in its construction—stages in which the child has this aspect of it but not some 
other? (Flavell, 1963). . 

In this context it seems pertinent to ask whether reality testing is an all-or-nothing 
affair. The words “real” and “reality? may be used in a number of different senses 
(Sarbin, 1967). Aggernaes et al. (1975b) found that hallucinations in adults could be 
evaluated in terms of 8 different kinds of experienced reality qualities. 

The present exploratory, hypothesis-generating, study set out to answer the 
following questions: Are 3-6 yr-old normal children able to differentiate, linguistic- 
ally, between 7 different kinds of experienced reality qualities? Are they able, on 
en of these qualities, to ascribe positive reality value to real items, and negative 
reality value to imaginary items? 


MATERIAL 


At Rigshospitalet, Copenhagen, there is a kindergarten for 3-6 yr-old children 


of the hospital’s personnel. During the six months in which we performed our 
Investigations a total of 66 children were in the kindergarten at least some of tis 
time. Only children who willingly agreed to go with the investigators to e i nmn 
room in the kindergarten “to be asked a lot of questions were m = 
of 48 children were evaluated by the first author (A.A.). Out of these children the 
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second author (R.H.) evaluated 31 simultaneously, i.c. in the same investigational 
situations. R.H. conducted the interview of 10 of the 31 children. 


Age and sex of the examined children: 


Boys Girls 
6-yr-olds: 9 6 
5-yr-olds: 5 5 
4-yr-olds: 9 6 
3-yr-olds: 6 2 


Educational level of best educated parent: In 8 cases the best educated parent 
had an academic degree; in 26 cases the best educated parent was a nurse, student, 
or laboratory assistant; in 14 cases the educational level was lower. 

Although not tested, the children were of average “intelligence” if not above, as 
far as this could be judged from information from the personnel of the kindergarten. 

Thirty-four children lived with both parents, 14 only with their mother. Forty 
children had no older siblings, 7 had one older sibling, 1 had two. Thirty-onc had 
spent more than 12 months in day institutions during their first 3 yr of life. 

With regard to the background variables, mentioned above, the 18 children who 
were not evaluated did not differ significantly from the 48 examined children, with 
the exception of the variable +/— older siblings in the 3 yr-old group: None of the 
8 examined children had an older sibling, while 6 of 8 not-examined children had 
older siblings. 


From our own impression of the 16 children who were 3 yr old, and from infor- 


children Were, at least in 5 cases, more shy, partly because they had been in the 
kindergarten for much shorter periods than the examined children. However, thc 


non-examined children may also have had poorer language abilities than the exam- 
ined children. i 


In the groups of 4, 5 and 6-yr-old children, ho 


: к wever, we have no suspicion that 
the examined children were not representative of t 


heir age groups. 
Kinds of items studied in each child 

Four kinds of real items were used: 

A items: Visually perceived items. In the con 
might be a lamp on the table, a particular book in th 
which the child could see outside the window. | 

B items: Actually existing material objects which the children knew very well 
but which were not stimulating the sense organs at the time of the sisti cation. 
The children proposed these objects themselves. Examples: “My big doll at home” 
“Му red fire-engine at home", or “My tricycle at home", | 

C items: An actually existing Property or ability in 
known to the child. Examples: “My father is ver 
nice food" ; “Alice is a good playmate”, 

D items: An actually existing property or abilit 
“I can ride a tricycle”; “I can hop”; “I can read 5 


a particular person, well- 
Y strong"; “Му mother can prepare 


yin the child, itself. Examples: 
different letters” 


— — 
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‘Two kinds of imaginary items were studied: 

Е items: Figures from fairy tales or comic strips, like Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse, or “а giant". We always studied figures which the particular children knew 
beforehand. If we could not find such a figure, we used instead “a living mouse or 
duck which can talk in human language". 

F items: “A piece of candy so big, on this table now". The investigator indicated 


the size with his arms to be about one meter in diameter. (There was, actually, no 
candy on the table.) 


The seven different reality qualities studied 

Only 7 of the 8 reality qualities studied in adults were studied in the children, 
because one quality [the quality (6) of independence of a quite unusual state in 
oneself ] is very difficult to study in persons who are not clients in some way. 
| Four of the qualities are especially important, because they differentiate real 
from imaginary items completely in non-psychotic adults (Aggernaes et al., 1975a): 
.. Quality 2, the quality of behavioural relevance. This is the immediate fceling that the 
item, actually or potentially, is relevant for one’s real emotions or acts. 

We used questions like the following to evaluate this quality. A items and B 
items: “Is it a real lamp which one can switch on?" “15 it a real doll which 
you can play with?” C and D items: “Сап you eat the food which your mother 
can prepare?" “Do you sometimes ride a tricycle?” E items: “Could you actually 
meet Donald Duck in the street some day and play with him?” F item: “Could 
you actually eat some of the candy on the table and become satisfied through 
eating it?” ` 
Quality 3, the quality of publicness. This is the immediate feeling of certainty that 

other persons are able to perceive the item with their senses if they come within 
reach of it. | x 
Examples of questions used: A item: “Сап I see the lamp too?" B item: If 
I was invited, would I be able to see your doll at home?” C item: If Alice ут 
here, playing with you, would I then be able to see that she isa good playmate? 
D item: “Have other people seen you ride a tricycle?” E item: Could I meet 
Mickey Mouse and see him with my eyes?” F item: “Сап I see and touch the big 
piece of candy on the table now?” _ . А 
Quality 4, the quali of wor This is the immediate feeling of certainty that 
item can be experienced by oneself with at least two modalities of — 
Examples of useful questions: A: “The lamp which you see, cou p so 
touch it if you could reach it?" B: “Your fire-engine at home, can you both sce 
and touch it when you come home?" C: “Have you both seen and tasted that 
your mother can cook?" D: *Have you both seen and heard (and felt) that yon 
can hop?" E: “Would you be able to both see and touch Mickey Mouse? 
E: “Can you both see and touch the candy on the table here? — 
a Quality 5, the quality of existence. This is the immediate feeling tha xists 
also when nobody experiences it at all. А 

A: “When we leave the room and talk about something else, then nobody 
sees or thinks of the lamp. Is it there, nevertheless?” B: “A monent ago we did 
not think of your doll at home. Was it there, after all?” C: “Is your father a 


the 
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strong person, even when we are not thinking of it?” D: "Ina moment we arc 

going to talk about something else; will you then still be a child who can ride a 

tricycle?” E: “Does Donald Duck exist when nobody thinks of him—or is it 

only something we play or imagine?” F: “Is the candy really thcre, or is it only 
something which we play or imagine?" 

The anwers were coded as being positive, negative, or doubtful (+, —, or D). 
The above 4 qualities arc, in non-psychotic adults, practically always -+ in A, В, С, 
and D items, and practically always — in E and F items, Such answ 
to as conventional answers. Other answers are called "abnormal". D-codings were 
used both when a child clearly expressed his doubt, and when the child shifted 
between + and — answers when we framed the question in different ways. 

Quality 8, thc quality of involuntarity of the item, is alway 
items, and usually negative in relation to imaginary items—in non-psychotic adults. 
The (positive) quality is the immediate fecling that one cannot alter the item simply 
by wishing it altered, i.c. simply through an act of thought. 

Examples of questions: A: “The lamp is, as you sce, grey. Are you able to 
make it red simply by wishing, ‘Now it shall turn red’??? B:*Can you make your 
doll at home twice as big as it is now, simply by wishing it?” С: “Сап you change 
your mother’s ability to cook simply by wishing it?” D: “Can you become a 
child who cannot ride a bicycle simply by thinking, “Now I cannot ride it?” E: 
“How big is Donald Duck?” (The child then indicates a size.) “Сап you make 
him twice as big simply by thinking it?” F: “Can you make the piece of candy 
twice as big as we first thought it to be?” 

The remaining two qualities (1 and 7) studied are not really qualities of the 
experienced ifems, but qualities of the experiences of the items. In non-psychotic 
adults these qualities are only positive in sensory perceptions, being negative in imagin- 
ings of both real and unrcal items. This means that they are not, strictly speaking, 
"qualities of reality". They were included in the present study because, more or less 
explicitly, they have been considered important in many studies of hallucinations. 

Quality 1, the quality of sensation, is the immediate feeling that the experience is а 


sensory perception, and not only a thought, a memory, a fantasy, or some other 
experience different from a Sensory perception. 
t д Р — 
Useful questions: A: “Can you see the lamp, or do you only think of it? 
B: “Your doll at home, ca 


1 r n you sce it with your eyes right now, or do you only 
think of it or see it “in your head??? Р 


food i à C: "Can you actually taste your mother's 
B а 1 

ood 1n your mouth right now?" D: “Can you, right now, sce yourself ride a 

tricycle, or is it somethi 


; ng you know that you can?" E; 
Duck with your еуез right now, j А 


ers are referred 


5 positive in relation to real 


he lamp a moment ago?” F: 

Quality 7, the quality of 
impossible from one moment to another to alter or dism; pa | b 
wishing it to be altered or dismissed. Ismiss the experience simply by 


seemed to be, “Do 


25. you continue to see the lamp 
you stop seeing it whi 


ile you are still looking at it?" 
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The 3-4 yr-old children often experienced this as being an рар a 
then usually cheated by closing or moving their eyes. So we had to еш 
that this was not allowed. В: “Сап you stop thinking of your doll at Bess е 
want to think of something else?" С: “Сап you stop: dunking of Pa woe 
cooking if you want to think of something else?” D: Van yos yeh =» p 
your ability to hop if you want to think of something che? E we 3 es n 
you stop thinking of Donald Duck (the piece of candy) if you want to 
something else?” 


Interviewing technique р —" elsewhere 
Details н ө our technique of interviewing are — — 
(Aggernaes et al., 1975а). To handle the problem of suggestion, of lea ditferent 
children by the formulation of our questions, we often framed a ae a snes 
ways to make sure that the child really meant his first answer. WT -— a 
that our results may be biased in the direction of too many сопу cp Tus ewe 
because polite questioning concerning the reality qualities often imp 
leading in this direction. "m "i whi 
The examination of 5-6 yr-old children usually lasted 10-15 a genre Де 
time answers to 42 questions (7 qualities for 6 items) were obtained. “a її pet 
of the 3-4 yr-old children lasted up to 45 minutes, especially because 7 жесш 
very often had a lot of things to tell us, besides giving us answers to our ques А 


Intertester reliability 
Twenty-five 46 yr-olds were evaluated by both authors. In mE E Vo eli 
qualities of reality were given identical codings by both R.H. ci ттге codings 
one or two out of the 42 qualities were coded differently, and Е a 5 5 and 9, res- 
were different. In the 6 simultaneously evaluated 3 yr-olds, 0, 5 ‘ m It dearly 
pectively, out of 42 answers were coded differently by the two eva wee the older 
was more difficult to evaluate the answers from the 3 а d > the basis of 
children. Nevertheless, the hypotheses which are presente И Р ave been based on 
A.A.’s results in the total material (48 children) might as well ^ 
К.Н.?в results in the 31 children evaluated by her. x of abnormal codings 
An illustrative example of the consistency 1n number ге evaluated for quali- 
between raters is the following: When two imaginary = asl evaluated 3 yr-olds 
ties 2, 3, 4, and 5, eight codings result. In the 6 fad y $5 8. 1,8 and 6 
А.А. gave 6, 3, 8, 1, 6, and 8 abnormal codings, а vig гау of аБпошпл! codings 
abnormal codings, respectively. The total number i^ 10/10, 9/8, 15/16, 16/18, 
for the same 6 children as given by A.A./R.H. were f8, uid 
and 13/17, respectively. 


Results (А.А. codings) in the 48 children : hese qualities are presented in 

The qualities 2, 3, 4, and 5. The results pare fabnarnal answers in the 
Table 1. It should first be noticed that the distribution Tor each ofthese’ qualita 
age groups and on real and imaginary items is the same vialities for ea] iremes 3n 
of reality. Abnormal answers are extremely rare OF — rs (4 qualities x 4 items 
3 yr-olds, only 3 abnormal answers out of 128 possible answe 3 


жүз = 7 € » € 
[ABLE 1. NUMBERS OF ABNORMAL QUALITIES OF BEHAVIOURAL RELEVANCE (2), PuBLICNEss (3), OBJECTIVITY (4), AND EXISTENCE (5) IN IMAGINARY 
AND REAL ITEMS, EXAMINED IN NORMAL 3, 4, 5 AND 6 yr-old CHILDREN 


————————ÜU——Ó——Ma TANIEN е E 
Age groups 


3 yr 4 yr 5 yr 6 yr 3-6 yr 
8 children 15 children 10 children 15 children 48 children 
Quality No. A A A 
D+ U = Ab D + U = Ab D + U = Ab DE Т7 cb D 4g ed 
ee ee A Á— Ó]nÓ ERIS a M аны 
Imaginarv 2 0-- 9 = 9 1+1 = 2 0 1+0 = 1 2 4 10 = 12 
items 3 2+ 9- Il ETE 3 0- T ouem] 0 5 4-12 = 15 
E-F 4 3+ 52 8 б oe 3 l--122 0 At 9:13 
5 2+ 6= 8 0+2= 2 0 0 2+ 8=10 
Totals 7+ 29 = 36 2+8= 10 pom ue 1-0 = 1 11 + 39 = 50 
Real items 2 I+ 0= 1 0 0 0 [Ж (am ] 
3 0+ 2= 2 0 0 0 0 -- 2 2 
А +В + 4 0 0 0 0 0 
C+ D 9 0 0 0 | 0 =] $ wu d 
Totals ія 2= 3 0 0 ] 4-0 1 9+ 2= 4 


A Ab means an abnormal quality, і.е. a value of the quality which is practically never found in non-psychotic adults. 


D means that the quality was doubtful. 


U means that the quality was unconventional, i.e. positive in an imaginary item, or negative in a real item. 
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X 8 children) were found. The most conspicuous result is that in 3 yr-olds 36 
abnormal answers were found out of 64 possible answers (4 X 2 X 8) on imaginary items ; 
thus 56% of the answers were abnormal. These abnormal answers were given by 7 of the 
8 children in this group. This result cannot be interpreted as being simply due to 
lack of language skills in the children: The questions concerning imaginery and real 
items were equally complicated, and nearly no abnormal answers were given con- 
cerning the real items. Another possible explanation is that the children might have 
had less experience with imaginary than with real items. This explanation, however, 
is contradicted by the fact that abnormal answers were equally frequent concerning 
the two kinds of imaginary items: For E-items, figures which the children knew 
beforehand, 20 abnormal answers were found (2 of these were doubtful answers) ; 
for F-items, the "giant" pieces of candy which were probably less well-known to the 
children beforehand, 16 abnormal answers were found (5 of these were doubtful 
answers). Finally, it should be noted that only 7 of the 36 abnormal answers were 
doubtful, 29 answers being clearly unconventional ones; and we usually coded an 
answer as “unconventional” only after some attempts to make the child correct his 
answer to a conventional one. 
_ The percentages of abnormal answers for qualities 2, 3, 4, and 5 on imaginary 
items decline in the following way from 3 to 6 yr of age: 56, 8, 4, and 1%. The 
corresponding percentages for unconventional answers taken separately are 45, 
7, 3, and 0%, as can be calculated directly from the results in Table 1. | 

On this background it seems legitimate to put forward the following hypothesis: 
| Hypothesis 1: In normal 3-yr-old children there is a pronounced tendency to experience 
imaginary items as being like real items with regard to the reality qualities of behavioural 
relevance, publicness, objectivity, and existence. This tendency declines rapidly in the following 
Jear and has practically disappeared by the time the children become 6 yr old. On the other 
hand, by the age of three years, children already experience real items as being real with regard 
to these qualities, in the same way as such items are experienced by non-psychotic adults. | 

Lhe quality (8) of involuntarity of experienced items. In non-psychotic adults this 
quality is always positive in relation to real items (Aggernaes е! al., 19752). Such 
adults know that they cannot change real things or real abilities in themselves or 
others “simply by wanting them changed”. Conversely, if this gaT ж E eel 
concerning а real i j the person feels that he can change the т‹ 
world simply rte uM АГ ees, al this is what is usually called magical 
thinking, i : 

With regard to imaginary items, most, but not all, non-psychotic caper 
they can change such items simply by wanting them changed. Responses w ich 
indicate such a feeling to be absent with regard to imaginary items indicate a 
special kind of rigidity in thinking. 
he results in the children concerning t 


The que 1 . . + B 4 
Stions used in examining this quality 
than the ones used in examining qualities 2, 3, 4, and 5. We feel that at least some 


of the doubtful codings in the younger age groups can be interpreted as being caused 
by lack of language skills in the children. However, 34 out of the 48 abnormal 
codings in Table 2 are clearly unconventional answers, i.e. the answers were clearly 
felt to indicate not only defective language skills, but abnormal" modes of 


his quality are presented in Table 2. 
were somewhat more complicated 


"TABLE 2. NUMBERS OF ABNORMAL QUALITIES IN INVOLUNTARITY (8) OF EXPERIENCED IMAGINARY AND REAL ITEMS, EXAMINED IN NORMAL 3, 4, 5, AND 
6 yr old CHILDREN 


Age groups 


3 yr 4yr 5yr 6yr 3-6 yr 
8 children 15 children 10 children 15 children 48 children 
A А A ; 
D+ U = Ab D--U-Ab D+ U = Ab D+ U = Ab D+U=Ab 
Imaginary items E + F 2+ 2= 4 0+5=5 1+8=9 1++3=4 4+ 18 = 22 
Real items A + B + C + D 6+1 — 17 3+3=6 1+1=2 0+1=1 10 + 16 = 26 
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experiencing. Furthermore, an explanation of the results as being simply due to 
language difficulties is hardly compatible with the fact that the proportion of 
abnormal codings between imaginary and real items was 4 to 17 in 3 yr-olds, but 
13 to 3 in 5-6-yr-olds. 

The results for real items: The percentages of abnormal (unconventional plus 
doubtful) answers in the age groups 3, 4, 5, and 6 years were 53, 10, 5, and 2, res- 
pectively. The corresponding percentages for unconventional answers taken separate- 
ly were 34, 5, 3, and 2. These percentages are based on rather small figures. Never- 
theless, they indicate that it is worthwhile to test the following hypothesis in a 
larger subject material. . 

Hypothesis 2: In normal 3-yr-old children there usually is a pronounced tendency to magical 
thinking, a tendency which declines rapidly in the following year, and which has nearly dis- 
appeared by the time the children become 6 yr old. Some experienced psychologists and 
psychiatrists may feel that this is not a hypothesis, but a well-known fact. The 
authors, nevertheless, feel that the presented results are of some value because they 
indicate that such important matters concerning reality testing can be examined with a very 
simple, fast, direct, and reasonably reliable interview procedure, in children from the age of 3 yr. 

The results for imaginary items: From the (rather small) figures in Table 2 the 
following percentages of abnormal answers can be computed for the age groups 
3, 4, 5, and 6 years: 25, 17, 45, and 13%, respectively. The corresponding per- 
centages for unconventional answers taken separately are 13, 17, 40, and 10%. 

Hypothesis 3: The kind of rigidity in the thinking indicated by unconventional answers on 
this quality with regard to imaginary items seems to reach a peak in 5-yr-old children, and 
thereafter declines rapidly. This may, of course, be a chance result in the present subject 
material; but if it is not chance, then it is understandable in the following way; 
during the 3-5 yr-old period the child realizes that he cannot change the real world 
simply by his thoughts; this understanding often “overshoots the mark” in the sense 
that the child even doubts that he can change the imaginary world voluntarily. А 

The quality (1) of sensation. This quality is important if one wants to differentiate 
between hallucinations and vivid imaginings or thoughts. Table 3 indicates that 
the 25 children in the 5-6 yr-old group always gave conventional answers to questions 
about this quality. And only one out of fifteen 4 yr-olds gave only one doubtful 
answer. The following hypothesis seem to be well-founded: к 
" „аай 4: From the age of 4, normal children’ practically always can ifferentia 
osilive from negative qualities of sensation in their experiences. 

, The 1] M i-r veni A given by 3 yr-olds indicate that there are, at lcast 
linguistically, some difficulties in this group in the differentiation between uen 
With the eyes" and “seeing in the thoughts”, and between tasting with the mout 

and “tasting in the thoughts", etc. The abnormal answers were distributed among 


4 of E 8 3-yr-old children. 

„ы ne quality (7) of involuntarity of the experie m : : 
difficult to zs ex ments inh ied this quality in relation to A-items, 
but not in relation to other kinds of experienced items. The 7 doubtful answers 
Siven to A-items (Table 3) may simply reflect this difficulty. The 21 abnormal an- 
Swers to B, C, D, E, апа F items were distributed among three 6 yr-olds, two 5 yr- 
olds, four 4 yr-olds, and three 3 yr-olds. If these abnormal answers are not due to 


псе. As mentioned earlier, it was rather 


TABLE 3. NUMBERS OF ABNORMAL QUALITIES OF SENSATION (1) AND QUALITIES OF INVOLUNTARITY (7) OF THE EXPERIENCES, EXAMINED IN NORMAL 
3, 4, 5, and 6 yr old CHILDREN 


EEE EE ooo ——...— ————<— 


Age groups 
З уг 4 yr о уг 6 yr 3-6 yr 
8 children 15 children 10 children 15 children 48 children 
Jg X A 
Quality of Kind of items* р + О = А D + U = Ab D+ U= Ab D+ U = Ab RW S 
а M M M — ————————— ooo 797  —M————— 
0 0 0 0 
Sensation A 0 | | 
B, C, D, E, and F 5--6-21l ioe 0 0 6+ 6= 12 
= L4 Us 1 0 0 7+ 027 
Involuntarity A. 6 + 0 6 " "m Н ай 
of the experience B,C,D,EandF 3 +3 = 6 fete E 7 0 &2=—=2 0+-6=6 Fats: Ue ms BI 


* A items are items experienced in sensory perceptions ; in non-psychotic adults such items have positive qualities of sensation and of involuntarity 
f the experience. B, C, D, E and F items are experienced in non-sensory experiences; they arc experienced with negative qualities of sensation 
oi tn « . Ds Хз 127, 4 ) 


and of involuntarity of the experience by non-psychotic adults. 
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linguistic difficulties, then they indicate that some of the children in each of the 
age groups sometimes became so absorbed in some of the investigated items that 
they felt unable to “change subject" voluntarily, i.c. simply by wanting it. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS OR IMPRESSIONS 


Practically all 4-5 yr-old children clearly enjoyed the examination. The authors 
felt that this enjoyment often was of thc kind connected to demonstrating recently 
acquired abilities. Many of these children further elaborated their answers in ways 
which clearly indicated that they understood our questions very well. 

As mentioned above in relation to the quantitative results, the answers indicate 
that the 3 yr-old children also understood the majority of our questions. This is in 
agreement with our impressions during the interviews. However, it was sometimes 
a problem in this age group to keep the children interested in our questions. Some- 
umes we got answers which were clearly given in a hurry because the child wanted 
to tell us a lot of other things. When we rcalized that an answer was of this kind, we 
always returned to the question later, to make sure that the hurried answer really 
expressed the opinion of the child. However, we cannot rule out the possibility 
that some answers of this kind may have escaped our attention. 


RELATION BETWEEN RESULTS AND SOME BACKGROUND VARIABLES 


The difference between the 3 yr-olds and the other age groups concerning 
numbers of abnormal qualities per child is so big that analyses of the relevance of 
other background variables must be performed separately in these two age groups. 
The number of 3 yr-olds, however, is so small (8) that further division of this group 
would not be meaningful. The numbers of abnormal qualities in the 4-6 yr-old 
children were so small that no statistically significant relations could be found 
between numbers of abnormal qualities on one hand, and the following variables 
on the other hand: sex; previous important illnesses; number of months spent 1n 
Ше kindergarten before the examination; number of months spent in day institutions 
before 3 yr of age. There was a tendency (statistically insignificant) шак шога 
abnormal qualities of experienced reality in children of parents with less education 
than in children of parents with medium and higher education. Finally, two (statis- 
tically insignificant) tendencies were found which were contrary to our expectations: 
Children with older siblings scemd to have more abnormal qualities than those 
Without older siblings; and children living with both parents seemed to have more 
abnormal qualities than those living with their mothers, only. | 

That our results concerning other background variables than age are 1ncon- 
clusive does, of course, not rule out the possibility that these background variables 
may be found important in studies which are more well suited for such analyses. 


DISCUSSION 


In the literature about hallucinations a lot of more or less well-defined variables 
have been used in the evaluation of the “reality value” of hallucinations; Esquirol 
(1838), Kandinsky (1881), Jaspers (1912, 1965), Morgue (1932), and Lhermitte 
(1951) should especially be mentioned in this context. However, with regard to 
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many variables it has never been examined whether the majority of psychiatric 
patients understand questions about them. Jaspers even writes that it is best, in 
psychopathology, to study a few, but linguistically skilful patients. Therefore it 15 
not surprising that Sedman (1966) found that it was very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for many patients to understand questions about, say, Jaspers’ quality of 
corporeality. | | 

The variables in the present study were selected in studies of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients (Aggernaes, 1972), as being variables which could be understood 
by, and recorded in, practically all such patients. А 

In the present study we have used the same kind of questions which Aggernacs 
and Myschetzky (1975) used in a study of demented patients in clear and disturbed 
states of consciousness. One advantage of this procedure is that it makes it possible 
to test hypotheses about regression in a more direct way than is usually donc. One 
short-coming or danger must, however, be kept in mind: The method may not 
“do justice to” the children, because it cannot be ruled out that children spontan- 
eously differentiate real from unreal in ways which are qualitatively different from 
the ways implied in the 7 studied qualities of reality. : . 

In this context the most important result in the present study is that our questions 
seemed to suit the 4-6-yr-old children very well. Concerning 3 yr-olds this con- 
clusion should be modified: If they are not too shy, and if their language develop- 
ment has reached a certain stage, then they understand questions concerning the 
7 qualities of reality. 

Our study was cross-sectional. The developmental trends expressed in thc 
presented hypotheses are average trends. Whether all normal children reach mature 
reality testing through a similar fixed succession of stages can only be determined 
in longitudinal studies. 

That the investigational technique is relevant in testing of hypotheses concerning 
regression is obvious if the present results are compared to Aggernaes and 
Myschetzky’s (1975) results: The pattern of answers from old patients in disturbed 
states of consciousness was practically the same as from the 3 yr-olds in the present 


study. Demented patients in clear states of consciousness had a pattern of answers like 
the 5 yr-olds in the present study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The four hypotheses presented in this paper are based on very conspicuous 
results inour subject material, but need confirmation in other and more representa- 
tive subject materials. We feel certain, however, that the described qualities of 
reality and the investigation technique used in the present study can be used prac- 
tically in child psychology and psychiatry, for the following reasons: (1) In contrast 
to projective techniques our technique provides a direct evaluation or reality testing. 
(2) The method can be used in all children that have arrived at a certain stage 0 
language development. It provides a more general evaluation of reality testing than 
a method consisting of "searching for hallucinations and delusions” (3) Our pre- 
liminary results indicate that the technique can provide rather reliable results 


concerning some important variables. (4) The technique is not unduly time- 
consuming. 
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Whether the technique can be developed into a behaviouristic “laboratory test”, 
we do not know. At present, however, we feel that it is a clinical technique which 
can only be used in a reliable way if the clinician is skilled in evaluating the co- 
operation of the child from moment to moment, and in evaluating the language 
skills of the children so that he can frame his questions in different ways suited for 
individual children. 


SUMMARY 


Seven reality qualities, representing different aspects of experienced reality, are 
defined. Examples are given of questions which are useful in evaluation of these 
qualities connected to everyday experiences, such as sensory perceptions, thoughts 
of imaginary items, and thoughts of real objects or real abilities in others or in 
oneself. A study of 48 preschool children indicates that such children understand 
the questions used, so that an investigational technique using the defined qualities 
can provide a simple, direct, and reasonably reliable evaluation of reality testing. 
Some marked differences are found in reality testing between non-psychotic adults 
and 3-yr-old normal children. i 


зү э Ме wish to thank the Chief of the kindergarten at Rigshospitalet, Mrs. E. Dahl- 
Jensen, for her kind cooperation. R. Shapiro, M.D., is thanked for help with the formulation of the 
paper into readable English. 
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CONTEXT AND THE EXPRESSED ETHNIC PREFERENCES 
OF INFANT SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Nıcora J. Н. Mapcr 


Parsonage Farm, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, U.K. 


INTRODUCTION 


€ a к showed a pionecring interest in the development of racial attitudes 
particulare Are iud time there has been a wealth of studies along these lines, 
photogra ls | гани Investigations have used a variety of test materials, such as 
hieis T кы B sud ling drawings, and the general procedure has been to ask 
figures with й ip aw айпа of differences, self-identifications and preferences from 
B уг, childs че апа white skin. The American work has shown that by the age of 
Clark gp distinguish figures of different racial origins (e.g. Clark and 
Sear T чач 7) ‚апа that, whether white or Negro themselves, the majority 
Groda. prs ‘white figures (Horowitz, 1936; Clark and Clark, 1939, 1947; 
Supers buf б sei Morland, 1958, 1962). These findings have been generally con- 
in South IE nave been some exceptions including Gregor and McPherson (1966) 

There rica and Hraba and Grant (1970) in the U.S.A. | 
ieee | сле been a number of recent studics in Britain along these lines with 
(1973) & milar findings. Pushkin (1967) studied white children of 3-7 yr and Milner 
а € attention on slightly older black children. Both studies found that 
similar ended to prefer white figures. Richardson and Green (1971) observed 
К+ ани of preferences although these were modified where white figures 
cnra 103 physical handicaps. Marsh (1970) also reported characteristic responses 
Мерт а group of African Negro fostered children and white children with minimal 
: SEU contact. Nevertheless the white ‘siblings’ o 
expressed very marked preferences for a black skin. 

Some of these latter findings suggest the influence of context upon children’s 
expressed skin colour preferences. The possibility is explored further in this paper. 
It is hypothesized that infant children may not be consistent in their ethnic ‘attitudes’ 
between test situations where choice behaviour is controlled by differing variables. 
Three different contexts are examined here and some tentative assessment made of 
the Strength of the ethnic category, relative to others, in determining person pre- 
ferences. This study samples equally from white and black populations and allows 


Si : . z 
imultancous examination of the two ethnic groups. 


f the fostered African children 


S ina METHOD 

Subjects 

T Forty-four children forming four equal sub-groups, ‹ 

9 n) and sex (male/female), were studied. Subjects ranged in a 
months and were in the top classes of a multi-racial infants’ scho! 


ry 1976 


divided in terms of race (black skin/white 
ge between 6 yr 8 months and 7 yr 
ol in London. All the black children 
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were Negroid (of West Indian parentage) and the white children Caucasian (of British or Greek 
origin). They all spoke fluent English and only one child (a white girl) had been born outside Britain. 


rials 
м mounted colour half-plate prints were used, comprising portraits of one black boy, one 
black girl, one white boy, one white girl, one black man, one black woman, onc white man and onc 
white woman. Each photograph showed the model standing against a fairly neutral background, 
although the setting was very slightly different for the photographs of the children and the adults. 
‘The children in the photographs were all pupils at a different London multi-racial school. The adults 
in the photographs were all students at the University of London. Photographs of individuals were 
used in the test situation to represent a more realistic situation than cither dolls or line-drawings. 
The differences in personal characteristics and clothing were unimportant as this study docs not 
claim to quantify ethnic preferences in the general situation but rather examines whether attitudes 
towards skin colour vary with context. 

There were four illustrated stories, two written for girls in which the principal characters were 
female and two written for boys in which they were male; apart from this difference the two pairs of 
stories were identical. Of the two basic stories one led to a situation in which a white child received 
adult approval and a black child disapproval, whereas in the other story the situation was reversed. 
In both stories approval and disapproval were from a female adult, other than parent, of indeter- 
minate race. Both stories presented the example of approval before that of disapproval. In any one 
story the two children involved had demonstrated the same objective behaviour, so that the variable 
was merely approval and disapproval rather than differential action. The children in the stories 
received approval and criticism fer se, without the introduction of contrasting moral issues, c.g. in one 
story the children found two kittens in a park and took them into their respective cla: 


s in school: 
one child was admonished by the teacher, and the other praised. 


Procedure 


The test situation followed rapport-establishing sessions and a small pilot study. 

As each child entered the test situation he/she was asked several questions including: "Who are 
your best friends in the school?” There was no restriction placed on the number of friends that could 
be mentioned by subjects, and no differential weighting was attached to first and subsequent choices. 
Responses provided the Sociometric Data. 

The Photographs Test followed. Each subject was presented, in a random order, with fifteen pairs 
of photographs. Only one or two of the three variables were included in cach comparison, by holding 
constant the sex factor in comparisons relating to skin colour and age, i.c. these were always presented 
in terms of male when the subject was a boy and female when a girl, and similarly treating the skin 
rolete aral age factors, As cach pair of photographs was presented the subject was asked : “Which do 
pen best? Why?” Responses were taken to represent ethnic preferences in the specific context: 
wick egret Ee he Sig Tat. Each таз sown the ch hagas a tas 

hotogtaohi Had ty ; putting those that go together”’/“are the same” together. Whe 
photograp id been sorted the child was asked to give his reasons for the groupings 
Pred a oes т each subject was read and shown both relevant Мой; ERE the order of 
ER led ond ceres rus ollowing cach story the subject was asked to relate briefly 
rate understanding and to indicate knowledge of the cor 


were examined. 4 ch boy/girl in this story do you like best?” “Why?” Again preferences 
eae б: od in a quiet room in the school. Total testing time was 20-30 
айалын. ; pe-recorded and hand-recorded. The investigator was female 


RESULTS 
Ethnic awareness 


eee from the Sorting Task indicate that the subjects were aware of ethnic 
differences. Five basic categories of classification were used by the children in 
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grouping the photographs that were “the same". A child was only scored on classi- 
fication when he both grouped the pictures and reported appropriately on what he 
had done. The relative frequencies with which categories of classification were used 
are shown in Table 1. 


[ABLE 1. CATEGORIES OF CLASSIFICATION USED BY SUBJECTS IN THE SORTING Task 


Children 

Basis of classification (N = 44) 
White skin/black skin (2 groupings) 19 
Male/female (2 groupings) 9 
Child/adult (2 groupings) + 
Man/woman/boy/girl (4 groupings) 6 
Background details (2 groupings) 4 
9 


Other 


More children sorted on the basis of skin colour than any other variable. 


Ethnic preferences 

Results from the Photographs Test, the Stories Test and the Sociometric enquiry 
were analyzed separately and compared. Contrasting patterns of ethnic in-group* 
and out-group preferences were found in the different test situations, showing that 
context was crucial in determining extent and direction of ethnic preferences. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 1, and is confirmed by subsequent analyses. А 

In the Photographs Test cach child made a total of seven choices between white 
and black figures. The direction of the majority of these choices was calculated for 
cach subject, as shown in Fig. 1. In the total sample, significantly more children 
made predominantly white than predominantly black choices (y? = 20.45, ] d 
P < 0:001). The lack of a significant difference between the black and white sub- 
Jects in response pattern (Fisher exact test: p > 0-05) demonstrates that both subject 
groups were oriented towards white skin figure preferences in the Photographs Test. 

In the Stories Test there were two situations in which subjects were required to 
choose between a black and a white figure. Table 2 shows the responses made by 
the subjects. The majority of subjects were not consistent in indicating skin colour 
preferences. However, of those who were, more of both racial groups chose two figures 


TEST 
TABLE 2, Cuorcrs OF WHITE AND BLACK FIGURES MADE BY SUBJECTS IN THE STORIES 
1 black and 


д 1 white figure 2 white 
share figure choices 


Subjects figure choices choice 

Black males 0 10 fi 
Black females 4 7 4 11 
White females 2 5 5 11 
White females 0 6 E TU 
s 9 28 10 44 


*Throughout this paper the term in-group is used synonymously with own-group. It is used 
generally in the context of skin colour but is also applied to sex and age. 
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Black males Black females White males White females 
Photographs Test 
10 
8| 
6 
4 
2 
С i 
Block White Block White Black White Block White 
Stories Test: whites figure associated with approval 
10, 


lal el | 


Black White Black White Block White Black White 


On P» Oo o 


Stories Test: black figure associoted with approvol 


МИ 


Black’ White Black White Black White Block White 


No. of subjects 
$$ o oo 


on 


Sociometric Data* 


a. 1. al al 


Black White Black White Block White Black White 


© 


ою > ono 


Colour of skin of figures/friends chosen 


Fic. 1, i А ies T^ 
б. 1. Apparent skin colour Preferences of subjects in the Photographs Test, the two Stories Test 


Situations and in choice of friends. 


өз ped exc d Separate analyses of responses to the two different story 
ienifi n made as recordedin Fig. 1. When the white child gained adult approval, 
buo m и than black choices were made by the sample as a whole 
у= Ton cf = ? < 0:001) апа there was no difference between the subject 
groups in pre erence patterns (Fisher exact test: p > 0 05). By contrast, where 1t 
was à black child who received the more favourable treatment, the sample as а 
D c made significantly more black figure than white figure dnte (x? — 9.09, 
-005 б ; е ee г 
df., p < 0-005). There was again no significant difference in response pattern 


between the two ethnic groups ( act test: p > 0-05). In both stories sub- 


| о et Fisher ех 
Jects tended to indicate preferences of the ‘approved’ figures 
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A third, : ге realistic. indicati 3 ; 

Fiendshin ea e d indication of ethnic preferences are children's 
à А atterns. The Sociometri 2 ‘di i d i 
Te Ge eae ee tric Data collected in this study are also shown in 
eurn UE was no tendency for subjects to choose either a majority of 
toe А E Chee of black friends (у? = 0-03, 1 d.f, p > 0-05). There was, how 

a significa ifference i A Pes , ; 3 3 
(Fisher a ri хш As in the race of friends chosen by the two subject groups 
" xact test: p < 0-025) wi ski "gr revealing strong in- 
ROS de ) with both skin colour groups revealing strong in-group 
In summary jori 
summary > majority of Я 
нумер гу, the majority of black subjects—both male and female—demon- 
child is ма ei = ientation only in the second story situation (where the black 
г ciate 4 М ПИРЫ e ài x E М 
Gace a E d with approy al) and in the choice of their friends, but the majority 
teh id ia d and female—made more ‘white’ choices in all but the same 
greater е n general, the female subjects of both cthnic groups showed а 
cvm | tation than the male subjects to make choices of figures with skin 
congruent with their own. 


CEL 

Sk го choices in relation to ‘sex’ and ‘age’ choices 

eee Gee Test each subject made fifteen choices between pairs of 
[uite we black) vor 4 . t Maximum of two of the three variables of skin colour 
effectively Т йс ө female) and age (child or adult). Overall, subjects 
variables. Patterns кўн касец times between the two values of each of these three 
peated qutm dud qeu preferences are illustrated in Fig. 2. Children ap- 
White males Biel me ДШ variables than others. For example black males, 
towards ME л enia 5 and white females all demonstrated a strong trend 
graphed figures DE ш their own sex. But they less consistently chose photo- 
overall cs edis ^ Е skin colour, although all sub-groups expressed ап 
арои ate à у ще skin figures. Th ` age of a figure appeared to be of small 

encing choice behaviour. 


SIS 
nn colour? choices in relation to ‘approval’ choices 
Fate ым = subjects made two choices involving skin colour and approval 
situations Sane subject had to demonstrate consistency of choice over the two 
Overall mo a respect to one of these variables. Responses made are shown in Table 3. 
colour dim PST subjects based both. choices „оп the approval than | the skin 
(y? = 3.97 pera although the difference did not reach statistical significance 
Wale exam) df., p > 0-05). However when the choices of the two cthnic sub-groups 
the y hit mined separately, there was considerable diversity in the findings. Whereas 
vhite subjects were equally divided between those who based both choices on 


TABLE 
BLE 3, DIMENSION MOST INFLUENCING CHOICES OF FIGURES BY SUBJECTS IN THE STORIES Test 
М Both choices based Both choices based on 
Subjects skin colour approval/disapproval 
Black als р 1 | 10 11 
Black females 4 7 11 
White males 6 5 11 
White females 5 6 11 
Total 16 8 44 


К. ЖИЕ eee aaa 
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Black males 70, White moles 
70 
60 60} 
50] 50}- М. 
Skin colour 
P d 
40| 40 Age 
30| 30 
Skin colour 
20 20 
Sex 
10 10] 
^ 
3 
En 
2 SS ees een 
bd Consistent Inconsistent Consistent Inconsistent 
5 
9 hite f les 
B s Block females 70 White. female 
60 
50 Skin colour 
== Аде 
40 - 9 
~ Age 
30| 
20) Sex 
Skin colour 
ю Sex 
Consistent Inconsistent Consistent Inconsistent 


Fic. 2. Analysis of data from the 


photographs test to show how frequently figures chosen by subjects 
had characteristics 


of skin colour, sex and age consistent with their own. 


skin colour and those who based both choices on ‘approval’, significantly more id 
the black subjects based both | 


preferences on ‘approval’ than on skin colour (Fisher 
exact test: p < 0:025). It can be concluded that the greater preponderance of 
approval’-based choices made by the sample as a whole is due to the response 
patterns of the black subjects. Race of subject influenced the saliency of the skin 
colour dimension relative 


ри > to the approval dimension; black subjects were more 
inclined to prefer figures associated with approval 


DISCUSSION 
The children in this Study were aware of racial differences—as indicated by 
their comments and their responses to the Sorting Task—but they did not express 
consistent ethnic preferences. In the Photographs Test there was a clear and sig~ 
nificant difference between the white and black subjects in their frequencies О 
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ras I T 
proportion of in-group didices made aa vs Te op ex dem d 
to the two stones were ней ap a Е 7 gas E. ps и ту im E 
лүмү өтөбү halbe, ie ar e tones DER 
skin colour. "Din борыс ges jd the ‘approved figures independent of their 
ate dimes canes Do ie е Јада revealed yet a different pattern. Both racial 

Vicus moie Wende of their онш Ып edoun 
slán pee tithe t spe tii i of childhood ethnic preferences suggest that 
бөке ts re : Ж паво of variables influencing person preferences and 
werd е - w uch а. срео 15 made is a better predictor of response than the 
ное wht, Lr diis p cific tumena, This finding is in line with other British 
expieised Boom sen as ws that skin colour is not the only determinant of 
рз it se ie nape and Green, 1971; i 1970). These 
Sone vadai dhat " короп expressed skin colour preferences. — 

although, as it ha | ie may influence choice behaviour. have been examined 
müst be web due deen owe that response patterns vary with context, conclusions 
енын in che : : to this specific experimental situation. It was found that sex of 
subjects’ бд аара Һаа а much greater influence than skin colour upon 
P dim дов preferences. This has also been suggested by Stevenson and 
either sex or kd ge of figure had little impact upon person preferences relative to 
bn ute r : E colour, One possible explanation is that a different age is more 
The child : E à @ individual s identity than is a different sex or a different racc. 
West Indien, grow into an adult, but the boy will never become а girl and the 
idonee 0. NEM never become white. In a different test situation àpproval wa 
children “kenty favoured than either a white or a black skin colour by the Neg: oid 
black cl е not by the Caucasian. One interpretation of this difference is that the 
ieee! es ren found the test situation more ambiguous than did the white. They 

‘ere less consistent in the extent and direction of their ethnic preferences between the 
different study contexts and this may suggest a conflict between own-group choices 
510 out-group choices in a society with widespread racial discrimination. In the 
: tories Test ethnic orientation appeared to come under the control of the stronger 
Approval variable for these subjects only. White children may not have felt a 
similar ambiguity in the test situation. For them a white skin is both congruent 
with their own identity and socially acceptable: both ‘white skin’ and ‘approval’ 
ате straightforwardly acceptable choices. Social acceptance could thus be the 
crucial determinant of choice behaviour in the Stories Test. A similar explanation 
Would account for the findings of Richardson and Green (1971) that stable patterns 
of Preferences for white skin over dark skin figures by both white and black children 
hoe when the white figures had physical handicaps. The friendship p 
R In this study are similar to those shown by other ca Faden "Y ions 
erous 23,1988; Dursjaiye, 1969). Durdjuie CE were asked to choose leader 
rather ie es сер ры: € os jield different patterns 

an friends. Thus different behavioural contexts may у1е с cilleren pattern 


Of ski 
Skin colour choices. 

е data point to the difficulty of gener 
In test situations, As both racial groups $ 


alizing from ethnic preferences ob- 


Serve howed in-group orientation in some 
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contexts and out-group orientation in others, the apparent preference of white or 
black skin colour in one situation does not necessarily mean the rejection of the 
other. An attempt to quantify children’s ethnic preferences would thus appear to be 
misdirected. The nature of the situation—including, probably, the race of the 
experimenter—and the other variables available on which choices can be based, 
will influence the extent and direction of racial orientation. All the evidence leads 
to the conclusion that context is an important determinant of ethnic preferences 
expressed by infant school children. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-four children—white and black, boys and girls—from the top classes of a 
London multi-racial infants’ school were given several tests designed to reveal 
racial awareness and racial preferences. It was found that the children were aware 
of ethnic differences but that the extent and direction of their expressed ethnic 
preferences were strongly influenced by the situational context and by the competing 
variables upon which their choices of figures could alternatively be based. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
CHILDRENS DRAWINGS — COGNITIVE ASPECTS 


Norman Freeman* 


INTRODUCTION 
ал are many deservedly obscure academic works. Would it be worthwhile adding to this number 
Thais thie a Ph.D. student to write a psychological treatise on Some Aspects of Children’s 
“Em үр Knees? Perhaps not; yet what else would be a rational response to the suggestion 
inte t the knees is said to indicate homosexual impulses” (Schildkrout et al., 1972, p. 91, 
be ae ation of Fig. 121)? Claims for the privileged symptomatic status of knees should either 
ic ated or ignored. 

Ne criteria are relatively unhelpful. For all we know, there may well be a reliable 
mode ai deci (a) some criterion of the channelling of bisexuality into a dominant homosexual 
8 subst ( ) а criterion for knee-differentiation. But reliability and standardisation cannot ever be 
putatiy ute for validation (though, of course, they may sometimes help draw attention to the 
ri Ыр need for validation). Much of the interpretative work on children’s drawing falls back onto 
Hae ates орта standardisation arguments as evidence for its value. Without validation it cannot be 
evidenc that is, no reasonable value can be placed upon it, and it cannot acquire the status of 
of the en yet the ability to discriminate between hypotheses. Nor can validation be conjured up out 
manif ir by intercorrelating many fragments of reliable and standardised data; some people's 

hl failure to grasp that most basic point is still the bane of psychometrics. _ 
ilis sae brief selective review has been commissioned to put a cognitive point of view, and to — 
аз b is of cognitive studies as validation-procedures, as much by stating what they — д 
lithe outlining some successes. Such studies are extremely limited. They are selected so as to ha 

€ reference to the passions and the operation of defence-mechanisms. Thus they cannot even 
Maes to act in a backroom service capacity for psychiatry. But what they can do is to provide 
rules of evidence for psychiatric and normative researchers to match against their own; and to show, 
бөө the interests of cognitive psychologists and psychiatrists overlap, whether some aspects of 

awing can be given a valid status which may make them quite inappropriate as a basis for 


Psychiatric inference, А 
, In the area of drawing, the experimental study of cognition is based upon models which deal 
With mental organisation. One of the central concerns is how children employ various strategies for 
retrieving the information which they have previously stored in a structured way, in order to achieve 
а coherent output; and what rules they follow when the output fails to attain its goal (the 
plementation of correction rules). This necessari al intervention to support 


ly involves experiment penes 
© contention that one cannot reliably make inferences about production-processes simply by 
ine oneself to a spectator 


's role, is to debar oneself from 
of elements to produce a drawing 
е differs when precise cues are 
Golomb, 1973), what biasses exist in non- 
1oresentational drawing which may possibly carry over into ho cpm an ibe nah 
» how some hi i nwittingly be “normalise ” by the child (Ibbotts n 
dee 1976), etc. These e will ba авах with below. For the moment, the critical issue is 
“since we do not yet properly understand the task-demands involved in drawing any particular 
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combination of relationships, we do not know the appropriate units of analysis to apply to the 
finished product. That is really the heart of the matter. How do children get organised to solve 
the problems of representation? Which variant drawings are errors whereby the child knows what 


to do but cannot do it; and which result from perfectly consistent, though non-adult, rules 
(Goodnow and Friedman, 1972)? 


INTERPRETATION : GLOBAL AND SPECIFIC 


Some drawings can be treated as though they were declarative statements which are limited only 
by the child’s level of cognitive development. There has been a long popular tradition of study of 
narrative drawings. A few experimental studies of “communicative competence” do exist, which 
are devoted to the question of how efficiently children can communicate graphically, and the 
conditions which enhance or depress their performance. Unfortünately there is no room to CUgeuss 
these; for they would need a review on "children's drawings - communication and semantics". 


(see Korzenik, 1975), but we are concerned with the 


mapped by the child onto the paper, and that he e t } 
mpared within his home territory. Does that mean that E 


i 


‚ and it is discussed rather crudely by Freeman (1972). One { 


"problems, contextual cueing and cultural ^ 


they tend to be based on unarticulated adult aesthetic theori i le room for 
dispute; thus Schildkrout et al. (1972) "a crei gt 


я - so it 
| say that their drawing No. 9 has rather a stiff postures 50 
may have asa drawing, but a real personi i 


€s of evidence for validat 
The alternative approach to interpretation į Ч ачып. А ich We 
n is by а x m » with whic 
began. In order to experiment on knee-drawi тна ке prablem : Пар i 


insertion of lines within a limb is an impo: ; на ted 
either that knees are a dominant ioe graphic decision, No-one has ever presente", 
way required for proper рагаргахеѕ. Th 
buckles as revelatory, 
symbols. This weakn 


Loe =s 
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т ысы Jeffrey (1964) reports the use of this dictum in a court case, which 
multiple ies i ee learned counsel. The psychologist concerned was indifferent to the 
about es о Saan and believed that dark hair and dark shoes necessarily indicated “anxiety 
S n: m - Thus drawings are apparently to be decoded as bundles of specific 
ОНЕР ide ae one of which has a direct and unitary function. For an experimental psychologist, 
onion mi iine aspects of shading is its multiplicity of uses (to enhance or to conceal 
that ке чш " QUÉ D features, to increase or decrease brightness, contrast, etc); another is the fact 
ШКЕ ВТЕ а can arise at almost any point in. the drawing (during it or afterwards as embellishment). 
in ime oii of learning to draw : itis impossible, in Machover's (1949) account, to specify 
stereoty пай аара involved іп the work of production. The fact that subjects may draw ina 
nothin Р : таспен (i.e. that certain aspects of their drawing may show high reliability) tells one 

g at all about the processes which generated the “surface-structure” of the drawing, unless 


one can (a) probe the condition under which the subjects will produce variant forms and (b) 
bing is one of the basic procedures of 
different possib Е n t is essential to specify the status of the 
details possible relationships between the details, and Machover's (1949) line of considering the 
separately, precisely forbids this. To sum up, the basic defect is that Machover is weak on 
parable products must a priori reflect 


mrt а organisation, arguing, in effect, that any com r : 

underlyin ee mechanisms, and that aspects of a drawing are direc i 

could Ln liar ie n entities. The internal state 1s simply mapped onto the drawing. How 

buttons {Масһо o did not feel "marked mother dependence ever experiment with drawing 

that Macho chover, 1949, p. 139), or experiment with shading whilst non-anxious? The nearest 

Projecti ver comes to recognising the difficulties is to say that children often show contradictory 
ons. But her method does not allow her to utilise that insight. 


Iti NORMATIVE STUDIES AND CONCEPTUAL ACCOUNTS 

mis ues common to come across armless drawings than legless ones. There have been many surveys 
mde the differential relative frequency of body parts. Toà cognitive psychologist this 
lately suggests a line of research. It might be worth using frequency as an index of 


diffi у 
iculty, and hypothesise that arms аге тоте diffic me sense. Then we 
bs, do children typically draw legs before arms, 


ca 
ай to ask, when they draw both sets of lim 1 y H ms 
are whi “pp figures differ in any other respect from figures with arms, and what xi om ions 
relati ch will generally elicit arms in a drawing. In short, we would design а model which uses 
On frequency as one starting point, and studies the relations between the body-parts. 

Peter might have thought that fifty years of interest in differential frequency would have 

ave Rd that kind of research, but in fact that is scarcely the case. People working in шар area 
кези ten simply compiled feature-counts of what children of various ages can be expecte to 
uce on demand, and used the drawings as instant “tests”, with scoring systems adjusted to 


rovi th sco! З 
Provide normative data. In fact, the rationale is as crude as that inspiring Machovers' work, only 
y units to Te 


flect internal states, they are cut up to 
me as no surprise, that people like Harris (1963), 
refl have to argue, like Machover, that specific features 
of oo internal units. Harris talks of “concept, maturity” (р. 8), others avoid the issue 
p'anation enti d Lindner, " | | 
бып is difficult to e e үш m succint critism of such a peculiar canes as ts i 
dea Ptal maturity”. The concept of maturation is f the most pes pem mm pe in 
devel pmental psychology (rightly so), and authors such as Piaget who de: apes mem v 
one e aq lay great stress on problems of mental 1 tion. To read ( оо enough ( ), 
сотр = ша not really understand how drawings are O ions of things re ee те 
deer, sitional choices, intended to be multi-di nally representation ап open to great 
a-cultural variation as well as stereotyPY: Ifa í a sharp bend in an arm, one 
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should not necessarily conclude that he or she has an immature concept of an elbow. He may have € 
a mode of stylisation which is in advance of his fellows. One would want to probe the conditions 
under which he would produce an elbow. Thus Golomb (1973) simply dictates the body-parts 1n 
order to her children, and they draw beautifully. What that must mean is that the conceptual 
entries and executive programmes were available in the children's minds, but that the children 
did not automatically access them for themselves. Both Harris (1963) and Goodenough (1926) 1 
confuse availability and accessibility. 

A human-figure drawing is an assemblage of features which can only be drawn one at a time. 
An analogy might make the problem clearer. Suppose we ask a child to count, and he misses out 
the number “11”. One does not jump to the conclusion that he has some immature concept of 
“11”; instead we might wonder about his computational rules and programmes. Drawing is 
clearly rule-guided (Goodnow, 1972), and cognitive psychologists want to understand the nature 
of the rules. No theory which relies on “one-off” examples of performance whence to infer 
ability, and which is based on a model whereby one graphic unit is the unmediated expression 
of one concept, can possibly help us much. 

Another example of an overhasty decoding of drawings into conceptual factors comes from 
Piaget and Inhelder's (1966) famous demonstration that children may draw the liquid in a tilted 
bottle as being perpendicular to the sides of the bottle instead of parallel to the ground 
(incidentally, many undergraduates have a tendency that way too). This may be a result ofa 
failure to grasp the characteristics of liquids. However, such normalisation errors are very general: 
one commonly sees drawings of houses in which the chimney is made perpendicular to the roof. 
This may be a result of an immature concept of chimneyness or whatever. Ibbotson and Bryant 
(1976) point out that such experiments confound many factors. They employ an excellent 
experimental procedure. The meaningfulness of the stimuli is removed, and the child is required 
to copy a two-line configuration shown to them, by drawing a line at an angle to a baseline which 
is pre-drawn on the page. With a tilted baseline, the children normalize the angle to the 
perpendicular. Thus it does not need liquid or chimneys to elicit normalisation, and the tilted 
— of bottle or roof will be liable to elicit normalisation whatever the child knows vec 
Wet ihe e One condition was resistant to normalisation, and that was when the Ше с 
to the сшде ы ее hi Butterworth tentatively suggests that the vertical effect is Ov 

€ of the child's internal axis with the external framework provided. If that idea 


has any merit, and only further experimentation can tell us that, it may provide a more 


sophisticated way of discussing how general “postural propensities” (Gesell and Ames, 1946) 


interact with configurational orientation in drawing. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


nk than the sharply- 


iddle childhood. Bryant (1974) has m 
ae up in many situations, and has used — 
inferential ability. ommon Piagetian views on the child's dedu 
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The most useful Р 

mei ot Р u research method is to keep tasks simple е i i 
spontaneous drawings just arc not clear enough to Be aiy be diserna. Now, many 

adpole man” whick : are not clear enough to be useful as they stand. ide с 
to attach the li h seems to be a head with four li i Mir E die ise quon он 
On the gibe яе its 5 d the head is е арти creen irit 
with the aa Appropriately "pee н ше bulk of the figure is an di cer ta a i 

ve plausibil e implicit t Ч i і 

the ees pm os iss would want to ae doa ee ae a 
give them the ium wide children's tendency to localize arms on head оа а T 
Predan set of heads ueri which they opt for. Thus Freeman (1975) provided auiem: ke 
head/large АК fo large Sle in which the head-trunk ratio varied on a linear scale Saat 
SERA sige produced spent small trunk, the values of the head-trunk ratio lying within the 
on plete the figure. The — by pre-school children. The children were asked to 
ae чта; the наде о e-drawers lawfully attached the arms to whichever was the larger 
ps eses was correct, the епо effect. Thus Freeman argued that neither of the above 
ese or Т айс arr MOS E were not operating according to a reliable rule “attach arms 
= iguratienl: constraints - un , but were being dominated in their arm-localisation by 
E Wed that the body-pro анавы; the head-trunk ratio. Further research (Freeman, 1977) 
OF navel on the figure роон effect was unaffected by requiring the children to draw a nose 
с e due to the large head eats which they managed correctly, thus establishing that the effect 
"bs trunk (hena navel wa вз. misclassified as the trunk, nor to an inability to put the pen 
ae headitrink tatio wes "mp The tadpole man can be interpreted as the most extreme 
cpontancous drawing: From eus e. The next question is why the trunk should be omitted in the 
ee » were holding in thei observation of the order of drawing, Freeman suggested that the 

E of each pair, thus can minds the pairs head-trunk and legs-arms, and accessing the first 
ii therefore begi ang а head and legs which form the basis for the tadpole figure. 
е and provides беке cae elucidate drawing-behaviour associated with the queer tadpole- 
а using concepts like eae for a model which would produce that particular variant form 
ae ion is focussed on th ixation on the head as the centre öf the personality”. Instead, 

Iculties inhe yon b e concept of production-problems, that is, the compositional 
rent in this most difficult spatial task. 


: COGNITIVE PROCESSES 
e, it is essential to remove 
ns. Common techniques, such as 
é ded to children in the pre-drawing stage, 
ues suffi i be produced and provides contextual 
build up a story of how abilities gradually 


unfold f, 
will ar area on the page (even apes 
to the skills involved in 


unting d 
Cues for t hildren can produce these 
ge and framework effects 


(Ibb 
the intra-figure configurational influences 
c three questions in an 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ow tongs 

ONU ne to where to put 

9tson and Pica Typical evidence is on the in 
ryant,1976; Goodnow, 1972) and 


(Freem. 
an). Usi 
answerable B e experimental evidence it should be possible to pos 
sconti orm. What abilities are developing in terms of graphic control? What sort of 
ose from scribble to tadpole and tadpole to 
through such great 


ISContinu; t temptation even 
Inuity? р MA 
Y? A model that would encomp uld be, by definition, a 

m of knees? 


Cogniti 
vem 
Odel. Perhaps one day it will be possible to t 
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ANNOTATIONS 


PRE — VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


Anthony J. Costello* 


Any dis i 
cussion of 
pre-verbal ommuni i i ircu bed b hi оп! of communi ion 
с nication Is circ mscri е! y the c cept їс т icati 


that is used. F 
. For exa o 
example, Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb wrote in 1937 
more social than a Babinski reflex . . . - 


“ 
Тһеп 
ewb i 
orn infant may smile, but this smile is no 
ltitudinous combinations of skeletal 


neither the РА 
еза е ye nor the crying nor any of the mu 
This is an example —- in his repertory are specifically social responses.” 
revai ane the curi i : : 
prevailed git ihe last abi pi be You view et social behaviour in early development that 
ri^ s response. If instead mmunication between infant and adult was assessed by 
e much.of the adult behavi one examines the behaviour of the adult in the dyad, it is clear 
che essness all evoke — is contingent on that of the infant. Infant smiling, crying, 
ne specific to:the:infant nw rom the adult, which for a particular infant-adult pair are often 
ы madii of дашын а T ae In the broadest sense communication is certainly occurring. 
xa e of a totally different d oj is misleading, since the information content of language 
en may still Бегсаирагайе] ed ven communication within less flexibly adapted species than 
iege ehaviour which follo y elaborate and high in information content. If there is a change in 
aviour, then there is tra ws a change in infant behaviour, and which is dependent on the infant 
е The questions зү transfer of information, and this is the essence of communication. 
E i information Asi te pi communication in man should by now be directed to the nature 
ha ys questions are d Ж — methods and efficiency of information transfer. The answers 
is сано and th o = e more general problems of the adaptive significance of рте- 
e of man's most касс я те ationship of pre-verbal communication to verbal communication. 
E ormation transfer Diem. aracteristics is the development of very elaborate techniques of 
сапка in'this we re individuals and between groups, and pre-verbal communication has to 
mai xt. 
extent bec are unusually vulnerable, depen 
most species. Claude Bernard's famous а 
a vie 
xternal environmen 


dent on adults for much longer and to a greater 
phorism 

libre, independante" 

t is the condition for 


needs a 
Meme р for infancy - the constancy of the € 
environment я The adult’s timing of feeds, assistance with elimination, and protection from the 
crying. Cryin ave to coincide with the infant's needs. The most obvious signalling by the infant is 
Hockert et i though it has been shown to be modulated by infant state from birth (Wasz- 
clues it a al., 1968), appears to have only modest information content, and without contextual 
1951; Werle difficult for the observer to know the reason for crying (Sherman, 1927; Lynip, 

€ more зо ен et al., 1968). This is ап area of research which might repay investigation with 

We do De isticated techniques now available. 
Caretaker жы сы. individual differences їп the 
а small part aviour (Bell and Ainsworth, 
affected b E the variance in crying, it seems € 
Appell aoa € long term characteristics of com 
avid, 1965). One might expect that if cry 


“ 
La fixi 
xite ili H Ч 
du milieu interieur est la condition del 


d frequency of crying are related to 
etaker behaviour accounts for only 
ion in a particular episode is 


nd caretaker (6.9: 
al the content and 
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duration of each episode would be affected by the efficiency of communication over longer 
periods. The finding that the frequency and duration of crying are affected not so much by the 
latency or correct selection of caretaker response, as by general caretaker style, argues that the 
information content of crying is fairly low: its significance lies more in the structuring of the 
relationship between infant and adult than in the determination of specific interaction. 

Similar considerations apply to the less strident aspects of infant communication. Interlocking 
of gaze, smiling and motor activities are all important aspects of infant communication. Some 
behaviours clearly communicate the state of the baby; from birth smiling is most commonly seen 
when the baby is fed and comfortable, and between the 4th and the 26th week social smiling 
becomes established. Apart from providing a general index of personal condition the information 
content of smiling is related much more closely to the control of a specific class of behaviour 
between infant and caretaker than to infant homeostasis. This is the behaviour Watson (1966) 
has termed “contingency games." The emphasis on the relationship of social behaviour to operant 
control by reward, rather than the reduction of primary drive, has perhaps concealed the nature 
of the information transfer which occurs in such behaviour. In attempting to understand infant 
behaviour it is too easy to concentrate on the mechanisms by which he satisfies his demands of 
hunger and thirst and his need for warmth, and to overlook the no less essential needs for 
interaction. Interactions are maintained by information transfer, and it is the communication 
aspect of this which is probably the most important element in permitting normal development. 
The argument on the importance of stimulation has tended to ignore the contingent nature of 
communication, and has lead to such nonsenses as muzak and mobiles for infants in isolation, 
which pattern the environment but transfer virtually no information. 

The need for contingent interaction clearly cannot be classified with the so called “primary 
drives,” but is nevertheless critical to development, and may have even greater significance if Hubel 
and Weisel's (1970) work on the relationship of neuronal development to sensory input provides 
a general model for brain maturation. In contrast to these rather general aspects of infant 
communication, differentiation between the modalities does not seem so important. 

It is not clear that there is much of what may be called channel specificity in spontaneously 
occurring contingency games. Rather there is great redundancy. Facial expression, eye movement, 
bodily activity and babbling are all used simultaneously. However, some patterning of the 
content of interaction seems to be built into the human infant, and possibly into the caretaking 
adult. The primacy of the face as a stimulus for the infant is well known from the work of Fantz 
and others. Recent work suggests that human voice characteristics, and even the specific 
characteristics of the mother’s voice, are recognised at a very early age indeed (Mills and 
Melhuish, 1974) which tempts one to suppose that the infant brain is structured in such a way 
that these signals acquire greater significance than the rest of the environment. Similarly, Condon 
and Sander (1974) have recently claimed to show close synchrony of infant changes in movement 
with the articulated structure of adult speech, even on the first day of life. Like much of the work 
which appears to show more complex abilities both in perception and performance by infants than 


was previously recognised, these studies involve a taxing methodology and have to be replicated. 
Each element that these and other studies 


offer convincing support for the 
learning capacity, but that th 
greater than of others. ‘This 
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озар it is difficult to argue from the abnormal this seems ап inadequate explanation for the 
ngs mothers have for children unable to display this repertoire, for example the congenitally 
нз. , е, 1 here is some evidence which suggests that initial attachment is determined by 
wit ip ti tegen of the infant (Klaus, et al., 1972) and it is the maintenance of attachment 
тта Pky ficult. The concept of a “releaser” which Bowlby used does not seem entirely adequate. 
таш R eae contigent interaction which is needed to maintain attachment the interaction 
крш ps Seti maintaining. In other words, both infant and caretaker need to find the process 
of the ie 218918; the work of F raiberg (1974) with blind children suggests that it is the complexity 
theres SLN ie and the increasingly specific relationship between stimulus from either partner and 
оаа rom the other which is rewarding. There are striking parallels between this early | 
of SE ini and the valued aspects of communication by language. The richness and precision 
caning conveyed are among the most important factors which a critic uses in judging the 
quality of literary achievement. 
oo the immediate survival value of communication by infants, maintaining food and 
itself rewa Lowe d may be of less importance than the survival value of finding communication 
бшсш ing. This gives a rationale to the disastrous long term effects of inadequate 
peeve in infancy and early childhood, and a justification (if any is needed) fon А 
bernat йш on this aspect of infant care. There are many steps 1n this argument which need to 
ore securely established, and much of the evidence cannot be presented in a brief article, but 


it i : 1 le, | 
n a framework for understanding infant and caretaker behaviour which has been difficult 
ind. 
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The Battered Child (: Editi 
bai d (2nd Edition). Edited by Rav E E ; c Tni ; 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1974. pp. euh чи ara CA EOE TESNE 


"Tug FIRST editi ee А Я , 

belay te гена с в = -— published in 1968 ata time when literature about non-accidental 
ЕО аан Pew sn ien there were only a few articles and no books on the subject published 
сева она н in обалне hila eran asa source book and inspiration to workers in all the helping 
of these desperate familie 5 А е NSPCC whose research team modelled much of their treatment 
Pollockwand the social ne oe and therapy described by the psycho-analysts Steele and 
Pra T ннн a has B ег Slizabeth Davoren. The second edition updates some aspects which 

api 9 American readers, in particular the chapter on reporting laws. 
Reppe a oo oe ous sections, edited as before by two eminent American paediatricians, 
ecidental inary Were beg: Sons so much to awaken world opinion to the problems of non- 
edition, Sa etl ч m t ч divided into four sections. Part 1, little changed from the earlier 
author points out катя UL grim account of the history of child abuse and infanticide. The 
wo lied a£ oe ek И ) onion records show that out of 3926 children under the age of 5 yr 
nak weremytats rius ане 319 were clear cases of child abuse. Unfortunately the review does 
aditus БШШ А 3i he problem in relation to cultural, philosophical or sociological changes in 
Tt р Шаб mat J poan context of changes in the pattern of infant mortality and morbidity. 
lisabilitieza few vd abies who are injured now would have died because of prematurity or other 
a ecades ago. 


Бакый scs 
ex ee pee dea шен aspects of non-accidental injury and other forms of child abuse. The 
parents which Suc : er А Helfer gives helpful examples of ways pacdiatricians can talk to the 
ofthe initial intersi E ing, accusing or antagonising them and emphasies the crucial importance 
Mention for exam ape x the chapter is unchanged since it was first published, and there is no 
fiim the “> Ош whip lash injuries caused by shaking a baby and the references quoted are 
in Great Britain, e he reader will also need to bear in mind the different agency responsibilities 
responsibility id Eis particular the role of the social service departments and their statutory 
paragraph Е Е hild protection. The chapter on the pathology of child abuse contains a new 
si ph on the role of the pathologist in court which will be useful to American readers. 

Mp M зара consists of the two classic and beautifully written chapters by the two psycho- 
aspects of the die social worker. The section is misnamed Psychiatric and Social Aspects. Social 
АПА demont aie are barely discussed, and indeed Steel and Pollock state that social, economic 
aeos "i aphic factors are somewhat irrelevant to the actual'act of child beating. This is not in 
krw ab ith parent’s account of events leading up to their violent acts, nor with what we already 
se serra the role of stress and crisis in relation to other disorders. Because the work has not been 
йүн it contains no references to the considerable psychiatric and social work literature published 
пе last 6 yr and again all the references are from work written а decade or more ago. Although the 
dmi ci account of child abuse and its treatment is brilliantly written one is left with the 
ing fear that inexperienced practitioners may be misled into thinking that the outcome in all 
Cases is more hopeful than our present knowledge indicates; particularly in relation to parents who 

are psychotic, suffering from a severe character disorder and suffering unusual stress. 
М It is a pity that Professor Kempe has not contributed а chapter to this edition. His extensive 
nowledge of cultural and legal complexities, his understanding in relation to the awesome decisions 


which have to be made about the child’s future and his trenchent views on treatment, in particular 
ance the whole book. His knowledge of conditions in 


on А 

B the use of volunteers would have helped to bal : I 1 1 
Sritain would have enabled him to contribute to the solution of dilemmas facing the different agencies 
involved in cases. 


It is also sad to find that the chapter by 


Gil has not been included in this volume. Gil believes 
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that poverty and other forms of social deprivation contribute in no small measure to child abuse, 
and that cultural sanction of physical punishment of children in family life and institutions add to the 
danger of complacent attitudes to serious ill treatment. 

The final section on legal aspects reviews the Amcrican legislation in relation to court proceedings, 
mandatory reporting and central registers and is useful in view of the current concerns in Britain 
about these matters. It is helpful to read this section in conjunction with Appendix C which is a 
reprint of the Report of the New York Assembly Select Committee on Child Abuse (1972). This 
Committee was set up in response to New York's own Maria Colwell, the case of a child called 
Roxanne who died in 1969. The report contains disquicting comments, for example in spite of 
mandatory reporting laws in existence since 1964 many cases of child abuse were not reported to the 
authorities, mainly because of the failure to educate professionals to recognise cases and to take 


appropriate action to protect the child. Readers may wish to obtain this Report separately. It is 
worth studying. 


up in a family they rightly perceive as threatening. 

The stated aim of this book is to present a compilation of views from experience in respective 
fields to illustrate more recent developments in the area of child abuse. This aim has only been 
partially achieved—readers who Possess the first edition may be wise to make do with this and await 


publication of the more recent work of American experts, including of course that of the writers who 
contributed to this volume. 


Joan Courr 


How Children Grow—1: From Conception to Two. Marx Lovett. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1975. pp. x + 130. £2.95. 


“YET ANOTHER book on Child Care!” begins the foreword by the Paediatrician Hugh Jolly but he 
goes on to explain that there cannot be too many worthwhile books on this subject. In this, the first of 
a series of three books covering in all the years from conception to adulthood, there is a mixture of 
developmental psychology, paediatric information, advice on childrearing and anecdotes 
individual children and even two birthday parties! This short book fails to be really 
because it tries to cover too many areas and includes much unsubstantiated advice 

The author sets out to give the facts on development from conception to two year 
extrapolates to give advice on child-rearing. He deals well with physical 
development and is on firm ground when, on the basis of this he, for ex: 
acting with babies in ways that will help them develop their skills and lan 
personality development, he is on much flimsier ground. He summarise. 
sexual development, mentions Eysenck’s introversion and c 


about 
worthwhile 
to parents, 

rs and from these 
› Cognitive and conative 
ample gives advice on inter- 


ramental characteristics, From this, as the author 


á У > ә › Пе goes on to give a wealth of advice on 
childrearing for which there is no real evidence, e.g. “her methods (mother’s early toilet training of 


‘Jane’), however, are likely to have affected Jane's personality, , | > 
Generally the author's attitude and advice fits in well with c 
practices—encouraging breast feeding, pick up baby when he or sh 
the child indicates rcadiness, do not use physical punish 
respect he is remarkably unmodern; father is not men 
conception! Some of the medical facts in this first chapt 
aimed at the more sophisticated parents who are seeking d 
their young child and who want to base their child-reari 
There are some tit-bits which might help some such pa 


urrent middle-class childrearing 


this book would be a disappointment to such parents 
how children grow, the author's own field, and which 
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в fessio: salike, st ` only ^ vaguest notion 
it і ofessiona still have only the 

t icld and we all, parents and prc SIC 

new 15 known in this field a £ 

of what constitutes good child-rear ing practic 


CLAIRE STURGE 


idite - Pumap Barker. Crosby 
The Residential Psychiatric Treatment of Children. Ганса by Рипар 
e Residentia sy г at шен. 
Lockwood Staples, London, 1974. pp. xiii + 354. £7 


OAM 8 "n the country. 
RS ў svc ric units up and dow 
Tins book presents a lively picture of the activities in child pp man tns ан авв; won. Dr Barker 
In second s a collection of chapters by child psychiatrists abou 
do à cond vice "lei “17.5 sychiatric 
has done us a considerable service. "neral overview. While in the U.S.A, psychia t 
He begins with an account of the literature and a general c blished in the 1920s, the first British 
in-patient services for post-encephalitic children were estab! qoe Hospital in 1946. In 1957 there 
psychiatric in-patient unit for children was opened at пе ey B S 
Р е E A ts QT ee eee əy 197 
were eleven such units with beds for 311 children and by 
commodating 990 in- and 169 day-patients. 


The major part of the book consists of chapter 


› units had been established, ac- 


in which cach etree а рти кш 
f chi И песа in-patie г “р 
unit and also a particular diagnostic group of шрны офи Sin et И йез онны 
Wardle, Dr. Hersoy and Professor Pond report on. inane а [eec ‘akira inte orar 
куы о ean Dr. Rees in separate contributions 
destin te at татарите "ire. n - pos à special service for language-disordered 
describe the general in-patient unit in Birmingham and also a sp 


` treatment of psychotic 
ne niis ih er on the treatmen 1 
children. Dr. Stroh contributes a somewhat idiosyneratic chapter 
children at High Wick. 


| child psychiatrists in the country that children 
(oisi li a sign of the serious shortage ol child psy ~~ language unit in Bir- 
with special needs are catered for only in some units ала Siu Ж by Dr. Pinkerton, offers 
Mbps unique. The in-patient service in Liverpool, у n with psychiatrie illnesses manifesting 
an intensive service for children with psychosomatic disorders; $e i physical illness. lt is clear 
Si руса] complaints and with psychiatric disturbances ee Pa place in this unit and also that 
that many children with serious psychiatric disorders do поза акн for asthmatic children, 
litis in other parts of the country do not cater nearly as well, for exa 
as does the Liverpool service. Нар 
The atmosphere of each unit and its adminis 
Photographs he 
further, ofte 
in the 


ative structure are conveyed clearly and a few 
eee sychiatric а ission is a passport to 
Ip to liven the chapters. For many children a e ici: role E guilt 
n residential, help elsewhere. Nevertheless, the assumption О \ tines pedias ТАША 
child as wëll as ki parents. Unlike children’s homes and нн ү уай B 
| 5 as his ра s. ге sis if necessary, and in апу. р 
can admit children however ill, on an emergency basis if nece е зе аре amd. in. detail dhe 
Dr. Kolvin and his colleagues in nursing and кыш; : These authors estimate that four 
Newcastle 9ne-year training course for child psychiatric nurses. 


ids i e ors by the editor on outcome and 
thousand nurses will eventually be needed in this special feld. Chapters by 
“The Future” complete the volume. 

Some gener, 


al policies for child psychiatric in-patient бырын т iss psychologists 
e stan staff of nurses, teachers and occupational therapists as ме & ae rovides for adequate 
and social workers who also look after out-patients. A Let oo E P 
therapeutic child care within the framework of a shift system and holidays. 
after in small groups ofte 
Multidisciplinary 
team meetings invi 
quent children at 


all units have 


Children are looked 
n with individual nurses especially responsible for one or two children, 


assessment and management are the rule and regular discussions take place in 
» Pa х і ] imite mys 

olving all members of staff. Each unit can admit only a limited number 
return o 


any one time. All children must have a parent or parent 
n discha 
th 


TEC: a hospital is no substitute for a home. Senior nurses should not be rotated 
roug beme ы unit functions best if the sister in charge has a degree 
directly responsible t 

Space 


of autonomy and is 

! 9 a principle nursing officer. The atmosphere in such units is informal, play 
апа out of doors is essential, nurses do not wear uniform and they eat with the children, 

het Аа of emphasis in these chapters оп psychological (TRB EER techniques and on the 

as an indispensable laboratory and training resource for many professionals concerned 


of delin- 
-substitute to whom they will 
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with child care. Psychotherapeutic interactions of staff with children and families in individual and 
group settings are not discussed by any of the contributors except in relation to psychotic children, 
that is children least responsive to this approach. Two groups of youngsters are not dealt with at all: 
older adolescents and children requiring long-term hospital care cither because they are mentally 
handicapped or because they suffer from severe personality disorders on the basis of brain damage 
or other constitutional deficits. 

The book however provides much information and can be highly recommended to all professionals 
concerned with the residential treatment of disturbed children. It also raises many questions. Among 
these are the place of psychiatric in-patient care in relation to other types of care for disturbed child- 
ren; the usefulness or otherwise of age segregation of children; and how such specialised resources 
can become more uniformly available on a national basis. 

Sura WOLFF 


Attachment and Dependency. Edited by Jacos L. Gewirtz. V. H. Winston and Sons, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., 1972. pp. ix + 251. £4.85. 


THE PHENOMENA associated with the development of carly social interactions have occupied the 
attention of developmental psychologists since the first quarter of this century. Each period in this 
short history has made its own conceptual and methodological contribution to the investigation ol 
this area. Psychoanalytic thinking, learning theories and ethological approaches have all had their 
impact on research into early social development. This book includes chapters by five of the major 
contributors to this very important area of developmental research and theory, R. R. Scars, R. B. 
Cairns, L. J. Yarrow, M. D. S. Ainsworth and J. L. Gewirtz. The participants were asked first to 
present a description of their main theoretical formulation as it stands now. Secondly, they were 
expected to refer to the distinction between, and the usefulness of, the concepts of “attachment” and 
“dependency”. The participants were specifically asked “to avoid arguments that might be based 
on differences in style, in the tactics of research, or in the choice of heuristic”. 

The chapters by Sears, Ainsworth and Gewirtz are mainly summaries of their respective theor- 
etical positions as known from their various publications of recent years. Very little is attempted by 
these writers in way of a serious re-examination of their own conceptualization vis-a-vis the others. 
The only attempt at a synthesis is provided by R. B. Cairns. Altogether, Cairns’ chapter is the most 
comprehensive. It touches upon the key issues in the process of the development of early social 
interaction (e.g. establishment vs maintenance of mother-infant interaction patterns; the emphasis 
on "stability" vs “change” in these patterns) and points at the basic meta-theoretical preferences 
underlying the differences between the various theoretical approaches, such as the preference for 
economical over unitary explanatory terms. Cairns draws one's attention to the failure of each 
theoretical approach to go beyond its pre-set conceptual limits. Social learning theories, for example 
acknowledge the importance of developmental events but fail to link these events to their key 
explanatory constructs. 

The summary chapter prepared by J. L. Gewirtz and R. B. Cairns is another extremely useful 
Section as 1t gives a very concise overview of the different approaches and their specific positions on 
issues such as the involvement of developmental-biophysical factors in the establishment and 
maintenance of carly social interaction and the role played by various experiential factors in the 
same processes. 

One of the principal issues presented for discussion by the participants is that of the importance: 
or usefulness, of maintaining generic terms such as "dependency" or "attachment" to describe 
certain patterns of interaction, especially between mother and child. 

The supporters of such a usage argue for the convenience of using one term. They further imply that 
by invoking such a generic term they succeed in explaining the phenomenon it refers to, and in finding 
a unity in the processes underlying these interacting patterns. 
tear Him: Sy ana анлада у RS GER, аја M en lt Gein йи 

xpianatory purposes. The reviewer of this book sugges 
that for explanatory purposes, the usage of these generic terms is not only redundant but may 1Л 
fact be misleading, by assuming identical processes where in fact different processes are indicated 
by different interaction patterns, and harmful, by leading into conceptual impasse. 
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together th JUS 7 ^ Я ce it cle ifferences betwe: he theories 
a i ifferences between t 

X ether * various chapters of the book make it clear that m i 

| | elated to a di ay "dicti г fectiveness in explaining available ata ut are 
г di i rediction or effective à ү › а 

are not related to any differential pre ‹ с mme = d bi 

ased rather on differences in meta-theoretical attitudes to the basic notions of "explanation 
based ra e T E f 


Miriam K. Rose 


cK {. Perga 1 Press, Oxford, 1975. pp. xiv 
Job's Illness: Loss, Grief and Integration. JACK Kaun. Pergamor 
166. £6.00. 


THE Book or Job h 
the Old Testament 


> ~ Called * Matterhorn of 
had a perennial fascination for all sorts of nape. € ко all the poetry 
it was described by Froude as “towering up n ‘Dr. ‘Kahn presents a new 
of the world". Now, drawing upon his lifelong experience pus psy i x 
psychological interpretation. But is Job a suitable case for treatment? 


s cess of 
š iscernible cause, symptoms, and pro 2 
Dr. Kahn views Job's experience as an illness with [ties Lax auastonel. He insists on his 
o bes X , nm — ity is described as obsess b EUER 
NUN A. puri s premorbid personality on cn, thereby denying 
ар үн. eee ра in hi "rifices even on behalf of his children ranoid- 
perfect behaviour and is scupulous in his sacr 5 cc precursors of his subsequent рага 
them a separate identity. These personality features are opo 3 iie three friends and together they 
depressive breakdown, As he sits on hi dunghill, he is joine thay insist that suffering points to sin; 
form a therapeutic group. Despite the friends’ “cold comfort n Lit is the group support and inter- 
each one talks in turn and no one listens or responds to B Wars je Elihu, the angry young man, 1$ 
action that provide Job with the resources to construct er vens аы niit ИНИ reduced 
credited with a crucial part in the therapeutic DIOE rud fi i time to what someone else is saying. 
to silence, an indication that he is paying attention for the Hs don tothe book, it is more likely 
Since the Elihu speeches are generally accepted to be a later a 
that J 


i jected later into 
intains internalised and projectec 
ob never got the message which, Dr. Kahn maintains, he interna 
God’s answer from the whirlwind. 


The к of Job in form and content 
This interpretation has difficulties for the biblical scholar. Кыр i dane xi 
Stands within the Wisdom tradition that was widespread in gi аА е “Babylonian 
and includes reflective writings that question conventional е on eg peat r irer frends 
Job", with detailed descriptions of the suffering of a Deer n iude deck ol eis ib a iiral 
and ultimate restoration. Although the religious message 15 distir è 
De Baba к i ;'hich, because of the bewildering variety 
Dr. Kahn’s case rests upon the details of Job’s illness whic x podus Баз Bess CAEL Bod 
of symptoms, has long offered a field-day for the x pem E E eim 
Syphilis to amoebic dysentery. Dr. Kahn points to Job s mue оой акан Шаша, All 
my lot... Ido nothing but toss till morning twilight )» dige E нанне ot ap д 
reps parallels iate tieu M pers = recurring themes. Dr. Kahn calls 
and burning loins, Social isolation and persecution by serene ee ees ea 
recia rome oe d mim It may not even be primarily 
recital of symptoms but a conventional way of describing aff po ia а 
Personal. In the Old Testament the individual and the — аэ decise eda 
As Buber Says: “Behind this ‘I’ made so personal here, there stills 


i "s sacrifices are not pre- 

"pins Rond evia enee ta di rexe Tor PNE m e a bui Ek 
Sented as excessive, but merely as an indication of his аш ту Oe ied Бу Twentieth Century 
what one would expect from a prosperous desert sheik u dde п aVR ped 
€stern concerns about identity crises. Job does not claim to be ЕЕ » TES aore on abo 
anything bad enough to deserve such unparalleled misfortune. у 


Justice and about God, and how he can retain his faith ш both. ——— 
The book is attractively presented, including the New Englis 
Sravings, Dr, 


i "ari ychological schools of 

4 : ; d guide to the various psyc d 
Kah dmirably clear and balance: с s a с. 
thought from Hand qp Ыйы. There is no doubt about the illness. Е D aput in. 
With a Physician at hand as wise and compassionate as Dr, Kahn—is tha \ s 


these compl 


Children is 
W 


Zor Hrnsov 
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Troubled Children: Their Families, Schools and Treatments. Lroxonr R. Lover and JACQUES 
W. Kaswan. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1974, pp. 314 +- xi. No price stated. 


Tue am of the research reported in this book is laudible and highly topical. As the authors state, 
«interventions current at that time (i.c. when the research project started, 10 years before 
publication) consisted largely of the psychodynamic treatment of the child and often one parent, 
usually the mother”. The book reports an attempt to break with this state of affairs by devising and 
then evaluating a novel treatment regime whose purpose is “ . . . to enable adults to observe inter- 
personal behaviour and monitor their impact on children as objectively as possible". ‘This regime is 
called “Information Feedback” and in the latter part of the book its outcome is compared with child 
psychotherapy given as an isolated treatment and with parental counselling. The main reason why 
this book deserves close attention is that it reports positive results from a psychotherapeutic inter- 
vention. Among high social class individuals, “Information Feedback" was found to be more effective 
than the other two treatments in maintaining grade point average whereas among lower class 
individuals, parental counselling was the more effective. 

Before we can accept these encouraging findings, it is necessary to have a closer look at how the 
study was done. The cases were selected by inviting school personnel to refer cases with “chronic 
and severe adjustment problems". This criterion is likely to differ in different cultures and schools 
and is therefore unreproducible. However, this objection is partly met by a questionnaire completed 
by the school personnel from which a 4-category behavioural classification is derived. The nature of 
the sample, which the authors claim **. . . seems generally representative of families with children 
exhibiting serious interpersonal difficulties in Los Angeles elementary schools” (р. 21) is also ob- 
scured by the fact that the 91 treatment cases were drawn from a referred sample of 152. As the 
remaining 61 were refusers, one might expect them to differ in important ways from the treated 
cases but the necessary comparisons are not reported. 

The measures used in the study as a whole are numerous and sophisticated. Throughout, the 
focus is on current family interaction and a picture is built up by comparisons of two-thirds of the 
referred group with a non-referred group of 29 controls matched on background variables. Consistent 
differences are reported of family functioning (particularly that of fathers) as determined by an 
adjective check list, a parental questionnaire, a family communication task and by videotapes of 
family interaction. Unfortunately, for many of these analyses, ill defined subsamples are used so that 
the original matching of referred and non-referred cases seems to be lost. 


For the comparison of treatments, the 91 cases are allocated randomly to the three groups. Аз 
luck would have it, the number of aggressive children in the categories varies considerably and this 
is recognised by the authors. However, the probability that the child's behaviour is likely to be pr 
dictive of outcome does not seem to be adequately appreciated. In fact, the dearth of aggressive 


children in the “Information Feedback" could be seen as giving this regime an unfair advantage 
in outcome. 


The description of the treatments reflects the fact that this book is really about the novel “Infor- 
mation Feedback” regime and this is described in some detail. Basically, the interaction measures 
referred to above are used to give the parents insight into child handling and to increase their com- 
petence. In contrast, the child therapy and parental counselling regimes are only described in the 
broadest terms, If the aim is a comparative evaluation, all the treatments need careful deliniation 
and characterization so that they can be reproduced in other centres. 

Despite the painstaking attempt to characterize the samples by the measures listed above, the 
only outcome measures used are changes in grade point average and school observer ratings. ‘The 
school observer ratings shows a significant decrease in “negative” playground behaviour (a measure 
derived by factor analysis) but as there is no comparable control group the possibility that the 
change is due to regression effects or spontaneous remission cannot be miled out. Also, less than 70% 
of cases were followed up by this measure, This leaves grade point average which did show differen- 
tial before—after changes and interaction with social class. It is sur prising though that after the 
meticulous piloting and sophisticated measures used in other parts of ie sindy that outcome was not 
measured by a greater variety of less crude measures. Having said this, grade point average does have 
the advantage, as the authors note, of being relatively independent. B : 


I have commented rather fully on the methodology of this study. This is not meant tO be dis- 
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couraging and over-critical because the fact remains that attempts to evaluate psychotherapy are 
sull far too few and are very difficult to carry out. Many of the ideas in this study are interesting and 
original and have many lessons for all of us but we nced to go on refining our methodology to chart 
accurately the process and outcome of what we do. 


A. R. Nicor 


Your Child with Asthma—Some Advice for Parents and Others. 5$мох Goprnzx. Heinemann 
Health Books, London, 1975. pp. 88. £1.25. 


puo ані recent advances in the chemotherapy of childhood asthma, considerable qe 
is persists among doctors and laymen alike about its aetiology and management. Simon Godfrey 
ү. paediatrician with a particular interest in this disorder, especially in the unravelling of its patho- 
mw ia this end, he and his co-workers at the Brompton and Hammersmith Centres in 
ides Св conducted valuable and original research, with indisputable benefit to our overall 
PERG an Ae of the problem. ‘This little book is a laudable attempt to extend that qoe pun to 
largely ie i ei children—in some ways an infinitely moredi — ы мз v 
ы y CS p a mm "4 n à a 
«РА рит ato age. ees шы я eee ae the distillate of much 
medical wsd T ans D o the experienced c inician, ; ә li Кө сыз к Е palide 
Parne E ine hat is to say the text, despite deceptive simp: eee eS маг РЕК 
> rival c s of allergy », P абвя = air 
actiological val nns of allergy, the role of bipes: change of “a ciues estate 
agents. It boldly dismisses many my ths arising from these 


it sl а ss iti 
оша do, upon built-in immuno-physiological vulnerability as the root cause of the condition. 


Pied wn. all this much more simply and succinctly. In the same sensible мау, аар be ed Ы 
i Шан hin non-technical terms, including the significance of ore cromog y E не 
made RS diproprionate, with no loss of validity in the process. On the contrary; © ry 
strip steroid therapy of its alleged evils by emphasising its value in perspective. 

In all these spheres, the book more than amply fulfils the declared intentions of its RR S 
ari disappointing therefore that it fails to reflect our better posee e ee pen 
dogs © and parental attitude—in influencing global mangement. Un на анс ce ге 
е is cast about the usefulness in pragmatic terms of complex, time consum | е, са 
© E rmal psycho-analysis. For the average case of childhood asthma, this level o ше 9 he 
E bene and unnecessary—agreed. On the other hand, to disclaim, аз = the a has 
det си in asthmatic children so often noted upon admission iw e iden eir 
athea a is in any way related to parental attitude—“it cannot be emph ake ad 


а ; 1 i ring € 
Pee ы no evidence to support this idea" (р. 16) —і5 to discount Ru ан, Dn (1930) 
e ly distinguished paediatrician albeit of a previous generation. Almost 55 yr ago; 
W attention to this self-same phenomenon, which promp 


ted him indeed to launch the Children's 
do and to coin the famous term 


Asthm: “arentectomy”’. The 
a Research Insti : к р и 
К nstitute in Denver, Colora! Б кке чш 

act that Peshkin over-simplified the "este and that his policy calls for indiv idual tailoring to suit 


the circ » д ; detracts from the validity of his thesis 
hes umstances of each case (Pinkerton, 1971) in no pes | therapeutic response. Ironically, it fell 


parental atti in prognosis at Š hard’? evi 

to Purcell [P pertum gars apenas acne 40 yr later, to provide the “hard a саро 
the absence of which Dr. Godfrey deplores. To be absolutely fair, it would haye porr a -— 1у 
g meuli to reproduce this kiad es dia within the limitations ofa short and condense NE 0 exp. «c 
. Objective" data lucidly is one thing, whatever their complexity; to ventilate emotive issues proper y 


18 quite ; al contribution to clinical pathology 
an А isi wn potentia. ар 
ое; amid advising parenn et e evade the issue rather than risk its almost 


m 
ane rank as an emotive issue. Wiser then perha| ipee ранет s inbiased. 
in misinterpretation by a readership too intimately involv P cu ibid 
о These reservations apart, this little book can be thoroughly recommence da А а E oe я 
Parents, school teachers nurses and physiotherapists, though by no means w1 a ge а 
ctors, educational psychologists and medical students. For those of us engage in furt pee | e 
se of psychosomatic inter-relationships, paediatricians, child psychiatrists юл 
9Bists alike, the book has a further message. It is to 50 construct our future research programmes 


the 
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that however subtle in character and however difficult to identify the parameters we seck to establish, 
their ultimate contribution is acknowledged to be as pertinent as the “harder” factors which current ly 
hold sway. Is it perhaps too ingenuous a hope that Dr. Godfrey’s second edition will highlight psycho- 
therapeutic advances with as much conviction as his present text pays tribute to their chemo- 
therapeutic equivalents? 

Риплр PINKERTON 
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Care Can Prevent. Рнпилр Barker. National Children’s Home, 85 Highbury Park, London 
N5 1UD, 1973, pp. 80. 50p. (paperback). 


In ніз Convocation Lecture, Dr. Barker examines the problem of deprived and delinquent children 
in our midst and poses the question how can we prevent and how can we discover what in the long 
run is going to be most helpful. 

He recognises clearly the limits of our present knowledge and the essential need for the co- 
ordination of all departments working with these children—none of us know the answers. 

He outlines the extent of the problem. He quotes from studies which shows that one out of every 
six children who have been in care in earlier life show psychiatric disorder at the age of ten or cleven! 
In a quote from the same research he challenges our basic assumption that anti-social behaviour is 
associated with the amount of separation and institutionalisation that these children have experienced 
and points out that in this research there is evidence “that anti-social behavior is associated with 
the quality of parental relationships before the children came into care". We tend perhaps to ignore 
this and Dr. Philips Barker is right to bring it to our notice again. Dr. Kelmer Pringle also stresses 
this point. 

In helping these children Dr. Barker recognises that child care resources rather than the child 
psychiatric ones have the main role to play, but team work will be essential. He points out that the 
number of available psychiatrists is limited. He is aware of the poor results obtained from treatment 
of delinquent children in out patient psychiatric services, and feels that the work of the psychiatrist 
should probably be diagnostic and supportive rather than actively therapeutic. If psychiatrists are to 
fulfil this role, we need open access to them! 

He voices the current opinion that psychiatric time (the cream) should be thinly spread. Is there 
a danger in this? If spread too thinly it may become valueless. Do we need to look also at arcas in 
which psychiatric time should be concentrated? 

Dr. Barker criticises both the present child care service which tends to be a “crisis service” rather 
than a preventive service, and also the present psychiatric services “I believe not only that psychia- 
trists have withdrawn to their clinics, but also that child care personnel have withdrawn to their 
children s homes and that the child care field staff have confined themselves to acute problems and 
crisis situations”, He rightly stresses the need for more preventive work, He asks for improved training 
in which social psychiatry is a strong component. 

He stresses the need for research to look at what we are achieving in this field. 

He gives a good outline of the questions as yet unanswered. Is it a failure of children's homes (0 
provide the right kind of care? Is it continued effects of experience suffered by the children before 
they came into care? Are genetic and biological defects important factors? Why are boys in the 
majority of the deviant children? What can be done to prevent conduct disorders in children gener 
ally? He recognises that we do not know how to interrupt the cycle of deprivation and that methods 
we have all used have failed to meet the needs of many of these children. 

The necessary prospective research will be complex and Dr. Barker asks for the establishmen 
of chairs and departments of child psychiatry at Universities (advocated by the Royal College 


Psychiatrists, 1973) where this work could be undertaken. Sociology and Psychology Department? 
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should also contribute. The problems of the cycle of deprivation lie in the border area between the 
three disciplines. 


In his convocation lecture—Dr. Philip Barker challenges us all. His final sentence is worth 
noting: 


“The result, though, should be that we come to know what we are doing—something we cannot claim 
at present." 


B. Epwarpson 


The Development of a Child Psychiatric Treatment Program. HELEN K. Grace. Schenkman 
Publishing Company, Inc., Cambridge, MA., 1974. pp. 224 + index. No price. 


Trrmus invented the term * 


Statutory magic”. It referred to the belief that when an Act of Parliament 
Was passed, the services which it envisa xed immediately came into effect. There is, however, something 
Worse than this: it is the bringing of the services into actual existence before trained staff is available, 
з нЕ the innovations of imaginative and dedicated workers who are prepared to build up 

5. Which is relevant to the tasks which have to be undertaken, . 
"erint n eae oa раба Tr wad fo serios demand 
for Community Heal 9 VORNE M Ri (dps ec iler din lis lacze State Hospitals which 
were usually к calth Services in the U.S.A., as an alternative to the large State pita m 
fis с | remote from the main centres of population, Dr. Grace s standpoint is that of pya wi 
lies Par id turned to sociology in order to understand the institutions in which she т сее 
in the сә en and experience. She began to question the values which nee generally мане 
she са REMIGES for the mentally ill, and it can only be hoped that the particular organisation in wh 

= tried out this study is not typical of psychiatric services for children in the U.S.A. 
К area served by a newly built health centre was а large күн аа 
ren’s ser ing areas, with a population of approximately 3:7 million. There were four uni de 

Services, which were designed within the mental health centre, two of the units offering residen: 


tial care уу recreation, and school activities. The 
nn 


patient ves өшеп tiwa were for day-care, out-patient, 
Statins y Ў as sixty places. mM . ee A 
ee ing is described under the heading “Paths to Power". The жүн а ‘Director's 
RiGee a тонер, a Social Worker to whom the appointment ше сы apne 
deii db, nerability affected the quality of further appointments. nin ижа. end 
educat А ў Mee in of posts while pursuing doctoral degrees: ч “Child Care Workers came 
with a d pment of the staff, but all left the organisation within a em | isona catesonies 
appare m , to work with children" and were seeking jobs outside t " ia oe Spean ewe 
and w ns Y without any previous training. Psychiatrists were appointe | at T ie ri ims 
veris: Superimposed upon the system after it had come into е не «d T. нед | 
the se of the Director of the Children’s Programme was private psychia ric p , , 
Psychiatrists were described as “novices in public administration . 
ы TÈ selection of patients to be accep into Tne programme sca to be ro more than а эм 
гесе nsive manoeuvres to avoid involvement with difficult p dh Hare ween meon. Je 
seis + treatment was surprisingly low. Any aggressive or psyenou 
a’ at telephone intake level, or at subsequent screening interview. 


а Would seem that the State Hospital remained as the main provis 5 -— 

ren Elsewhere I have seen reference to the idea that the only alternative E. н нр = с 

ra 5 long-term State Mental hospitalization (Malone; 1970). "pr on Y 5 ses ош, in: this 
Wn is that the State Psychiatric Hospitals are expected to carry ou purp > 


c M е r 
ity, are served by residential carc in community homes under Social a ес 2 
€ U.K., Child Psychiatry in the hospital system derives some of its basic philosophy trom chi 
Suida: x P d local authority services. Para- 


псе, and this has fi е ‘dination between clinical an 
ar avoured co-ordination betv teas 
9Xically, in the U.S.A., where child guidance gained its initial impetus, there seems to be an un- 
ridgeable gap. 


I think that I have conveyed my alarm at the state of affairs w. 


ion for these children. 


hich is intentionally exposed by 
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this book. What remains is to turn our attention to the possibility that some of the same factors exist 
in some of our own newly created oganizations in the field of psychiatry and social work. 


J. Н. Kaun 


REFERE 


Marone, C. A. (1970) In The Practice of Community Mental Health (Ed. by GnuNEBAUM, H.), p. б. 
Little, Brown & Co., PA. 


The Social Individual. Јонх Rowan. Davis-Poynter, London, 1973, pp. x -i- 248. £3.50. 


Тніѕ book—the second of four covering ‘psychological aspects of society'—is a carefully planned 
production which combines a human approach with abundant references and a firm spine of 
scientific evidence. It is one of the new genre of divergent-convergent expositions which are clearer, 
as well as warmer, than the narrowly convergent texts that, at one time, dominated the literaturc. 

John Rowan’s purpose is to describe personal and social psychology in developmental terms. The 
result is to bring a new breadth and vitality to social psychology. In essence he has organized a re-sort 
of conceptual priorities so as to place the-person-in-society at the centre and relegate such concepts 
as intelligence, role and personality to peripheral importance—as aspects of the complex systems of 
interaction and growth. 

The orientation serves well to elucidate the processes of development which characterize human 
life literally from the cradle to the grave, and also the various obstacles to mature responses that are 
encountered on the way. In part the book succinctly summarizes a whole range of work on develop- 
mental stages, and in part strikes out on its own. Thus, it is both informative and challenging. And, 
at times, controversial—as in the chapter on sex differences where I sensed a certain undervaluing 
of the evidence which suggests that the sex chromosome may account for temperamental as well as 
physical differences. 

As well as being bold, the book is also practical. The last three chapters are on the control, design 
and style of research in social psychology. They are, I would say, the most winning chapters on 
method that have appeared for a long time, an inviting demystification for those who regard the 
mathematics of research as beyond their reach. 

Perhaps the book’s most pleasing feature is its resolute optimism. It is a tragedy that psychology 
and psychiatry have so often given themselves to a dreary negativism about humanity, or an arid 
reductionist interpretation of experience. John Rowan will have none of it. He is concerned with the 
range and emergence of human potentialities and that leaves small room for despair. If the natural 
growth of an individual—given a reasonably encouraging social milieu—is towards mature function- 
ing, as is implied by the sort of evidence he has assembled, then social psychology’s main task is to 
clarify the means of promoting growth: a social purpose for social psychology. Psychology students 
who complain that the psychology they are learning is irrelevant to life will gain new heart from 
reading this book, f 


James HEMMING 


Marital and Family Therapy. Ira D. Сиск and Davin R, Kesster. Grune & Stratton, New 
York, 1974, pp. xxii + 181. £6. 


GLICK AND KESSLER have attempted an enormous task, and it is greatly to their credit that their 
textbook on family therapy is as successful as it is. Family therapy is an area which is characterise: 

by great enthusiasm and very little accurate knowledge. The authors, on the basis of their teaching 
programme in family therapy, have compiled a brief, succinct, and relatively balanced account 0 
all the relevant aspects of family therapy. Thus there are chapters on normal families, understanding 
and evaluating the dysfunctional family, and aspects of family treatment including strategies, indica- 
tions, resistance, hospitalisation, and specific diagnosis of the designated patient. There are also chap- 
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ters on outcome of family therapy. process research and training. As stated in the foreword, this seems 
ig be the first general textbook in the field, in that previous authorities such as Ackerman, Satir and 
Minuchin have all put forward their own views and techniques as pioneers and innovators. 

, On first glancing through the book, one is struck by the elementary nature of much of the infor- 
tion that the authors give. However, onc realises quickly that this is exactly what students in the 
field wish to know, and one is later impressed by the amount of distillation that must have gone 
towards producing a simple, coherent and readable account of the confused and unformed area of 
family therapy. 

The senior author has been closely associated with Haley, and it is therefore not surprising that 
the gencral tone of the book is reminiscent of the work of Haley, Minuchin and their collaborators. 
; Bit is essentially an account of family therapy from a “systems” point of view. Therapists who 
derive their theoretical background from psychoanalysis will be disappointed at the short shrift 
which is given to such concepts as transference, projection and infantile wishes. Likewise, behaviour- 
ists will be disappointed at the absolute failure to mention concepts such as reinforcement, response 
shaping, and contract therapy. There are some brief mentions of treatment for specific sexual 
problems (along the lines of Masters and Johnson), but by and large the treatment of marital prob- 
lems as such is given second place to the treatment of families presenting with children as the desig- 
nated patient. The chapter on outcome research is rather thinly documented, and this is only partly 
a to the relative paucity of such research in the field of family therapy. However, many of the 
concepts reviewed by Glick and Kessler, especially their three objectives (to facilitate communication, 
iai, ica relationships, and to act as a educator and model) are shared by a — 
ООП с and it is of course impossible to do family therapy уйа ius Liane Ea 
еу an : dd Systems concepts which Glick and Kessler describe so clearly. v "X Padus 
on ned] eld of family therapy, whether psychiatrists, other doctors, psy Ж? e S ane ao 
males iy р: this book will form an invaluable introduction to the field. ts iu) ies da xmi E 
Seared z hope that a paperback version will soon appear and it is мы i es ote e nd 
ЖНА © warrant further revision, and possibly new editions, as the field adva: 

ate knowledge becomes available. 


M. J. CROWE 


Children’s Ways of Knowing. N. Isaacs. Edited and Introduced by MILDRED HARDEMAN. 
сас} 


hers College Press, New York, 1974. pp. 186. No price given. 


Tuts boo 
1 


933-1904 Consists of a selection of seven papers which were p y lia od е аа 
readers] 54. "These papers are now brought together in one volume or the наас TR 
- ership in the first instance. The late Nathan Isaacs was а remarkable man who, és e 
ind eiibnal life, was concerned with the merchandise of metals and yet knew so much about children 
me мы ы in tw tences. First, educa- 
T Wero burden of the message presented in the book can be ape ein Е K = om E 
. Practice must be adapted to the needs of the child. Second, t e eid nates, amd 


School from 1924-1927. At times his views 


i Е rae : " om t 
5 he is discussi i cational implications in respect of nursery-infan 
a v ккан mt rns Й is of PENE worth. In particular he stresses the 
thi ee 
рч the teacher of young children should know and what aspects of psychology should be 
ле + 

у him, TUM . 
or Papers 3 and 5 are linked in that both deal with aspects of scientific perd wi оа 
m With the place of science in their education. A plea is made not for the teaching о ge 
Xs Primary School, but for the deliberate and sustained fostering a ар os = M 
~ nat goes with the: i e author's view, the basis of science. In the fourth chapter 
ai argue arches cnt iat d been too fragmentary and superficial. Human 


d that the hol f ition ha a 7 
с nr psychology of cognitio! 3 
9Bnition consists of a very dd pattern of beliefs and assumptions, often unconscious, which 
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determine the child’s expectations and force him to make his decisions. Then the penultimate 
chapter is a summary of, and from the viewpoint of Isaacs a critical analysis of, some of Piagcts later 
work and the implications for teachers. 

In November 1964 the present reviewer and Nathan Isaacs appcarcd together before the Rigwden 
Committee to give evidence and to answer questions. The last chapter of this volume reports the 
memorandum which the author presented to that committee, the essential message being that schools 
have failed to educate rather than that pupils are unable to learn. - 

'This volume has much of value to all who are concerned with young children's learning. Ihe 
papers are both scholarly and stimulating; they cannot fail to make the reader reflect on important 
classroom issues although some British teachers and students may be familiar with the vic меа 
expressed. The author’s outlook was perhaps coloured by his experience of able and advantage¢ 
children. He tends to ignore somewhat the effects on a child’s learning of the beliefs, values, and 
aspirations of the home; of the child’s self concept; and of the role that he feels he should play in 
school. But the book contains the reflections of a wise man who influenced the education of young 
children in England for 40 yr and who believed that meaningful learning is achieved through the 
active engagement of the learner. 


К. LOVELL 


Child Psychiatry Case Studies. R. D. Coppincton, L. ARNOLD, D. LEAvERTON and M. Коме. 
Medical Examination Publishing Co., New York, 1973. pp. 282. Price $10.00. 


Тн: book gives outline descriptions of 64 cases. An initial description is usually followed by multiple 
choice questions about the diagnosis, further information is then given followed by further multiple 


choice questions about aspects of the case, such as actiology or treatment, rather on the following 
lines: 


Question A 

The Book Under Review is: 

(1) A cookery book; i 
(2) An attempt at desensitization therapy for professionals who dislike being patronised or dislike 

dogmatic answers on the medical model about complex behavioural problems; 
(3) Designed to flatter the egotism of well trained child psychiatrists; 
(4) A useful series of training exercises for professionals wanting experience in practical child 
psychiatry, or who want to learn how child psychiatrists might approach a certain problem; 
(5) A comprehensive survey of the main problems encountered in child psychiatry; 
(6) A latterday Spock for parents and residential child care staff. 
The approach to diagnosis and treatment *'is a little too much like, a touch of behaviour therapy: 

a ha'porth of Oedipus Rex, and a sprinkling of methylphenidate”, (2) is sometimes correct, but not 
throughout. (3) could be true if having a similar training background to the authors implies being 
well trained. The choice of questions is such that this reviewer found it easy to pick out answers 
which the authors styled “correct”, though few English psychiatrists would have answered in their 
style if formulating the cases themselves. (4) is correct as long as it is recognised that the approach 
in this book is the distinctive style of the authors. Since most of us cannot visit Ohio, this book 
provides an interesting insight into the way child psychiatrists work there. The questions serve 
the valuable function of forcing the reader to think about data presented which is of the kind they 
will meet in the fields the authors point out. I would have thought that this would be a useful book 
for any registrar or senior registrar to go through as a training exercise. It would also indicate to 
others working with children, the range of ideas that a child psychiatrist might go through when 
assessing a case, and the variety of treatments which could be offered. Readers expecting (5) would be 
disappointed, although the 64 cases cover a great diversity of problems. (6) Is quite wrong. This poo 
would be of no value at all to people who had not got a background of appropriate profession 
É cT of the authors is remarkably pedantic. They seem to place a great reliance A 
tests, have an unusual faith in diagnostic categories, and seemed remarkably sure that there ves 
“correct” answers to questions about diagnosis and cause. The range of treatments which the author 
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have offered in the case material is wide: a surprising number of children are offered Suipetimune 
or methylphenidate; behaviour modification is used a great deal often coupled with ora ae 
family therapy; individual psychotherapy and play therapy is also used, but appaten y le i eus 
It is perhaps not surprising that the cases described respond successfully to treatment mor 
than one would expect from clinical experience. -— . 
Over all I iii a student or practitioner rcading this book would be encouraged to E ко 
deeply and in a more understanding way about the behaviour of children and their реча S. = 
would be encouraged to take note of the evidence presented and be deterred from сы = 
judgements based on only part of the evidence, or on the most outstanding feature of the case. 


I have not come across a book like this before, and I think it would be a useful addition to any training 
library. 


CHRISTOPHER WARDLE 


Personal Change and Reconstruction: Research ona Treatment of Stuttering. F. FRANSELLA. 
Academic Press, London, 1972. pp. xii + 282. £4.00. 


Consrrucr theory seems now to have reached the stage where book length research pu un 
being undertaken and hot on the heels of Landfield’s volume (Personal Construct Systems in Psycho- 
therapy) comes this account of a major research in stuttering. А 

It signifies that Fransella's attempt to sce stuttering in personal construct theory terms generates 
what is essentially a developmental theory of the disability. Fransella suggests that the parent 
obsessed by initially minor speech difficulties is in effect casting her child into the role of stutterer 
and the child learns to enact this role and elaborate the role relationship appropriate to it. The 
outcome is an adult who stutters because he understands stuttering—he understands how other 
people regard it, he understands the strategy and tactics of communication via stuttering and the 
interpretations placed upon it. What he does not thereby understand is the social implications of 
fluency. The book vividly illustrates the bizarre view which some stutterers have of the nature and 
possibilities of fluency. On the basis of this broad approach Fransella devised a psychotherapy for 
stuttering which involves the client in extensive reconstruing of any experience of fluency, however 
tiny, so that ultimately he can live the life of a fluent speaker—this, rather than merely speaking 
fluently, Fransella sees as the necessary goal. Fransella cogently argues that this broad way of viewing 
stuttering could also be a way of viewing the whole range of psychological problems—each could 
be looked on as “not so much an illness, more a way of life”. 

The book is inventive in a variety of ways and considerably extends the range of grid method, 
particularly the possibilities of the implication grid as originally proposed by Hinkle. 

An attractive feature of the work is that Fransella does not feel constrained to choose between 


the statistical and methods approach of orthodox experimental psychology and the “picture of the 
person"! concerns of humanistic psychology. The work moves 


gracefully from graphs of exquisite 
precision to a fascinating transcript of a series of psychotherapeutic interviews and gains interest 
by the mixture. 


The book will prove valuable to many who have no direct interest in the 
It can be read for its practical extensions of construct theory, 


problem of stuttering, 
perhaps most of all, for what it contributes to our view 


its elaboration of grid method and 
of human problems in both child and adult. 


D. BANNISTER 


Childhood Disorder: A Psychosomatic Approach. Pure PINKERTON. Crosby Lockwood 
Staples, London, 1975. pp. xii + 192. £3.75. 


Tus book provides a clear and interesting account of the psychosomatic approach to medicine 
and although it is primarily about childhood disorders it has a wider relevance. E 


‘arly on the author 
makes it clear that “the concept of organic versus psychological disorder as two distinct entities” 
is “nonsense”. As he then says, “the real question for diagnostic purposes is to what extent organic 
factors contribute and to what extent emotional ones, in any given case", The rest of the book is 
devoted to examining this matter. | 
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Chapter 3 outlines children’s basic developmental needs, and subsequent chapters go on to look 
at how various factors can adversely affect a child and his health. Endogenous factors, the parent- 
child relationship, school and other influences are considered. After discussing the various things 
which can determine the clinical outcome, Dr. Pinkerton then provides chapters upon how problems 
can occur in the various age groups from infancy to adolescence. The book ends with chapters on 
principles of treatment and the psychosomatic concept. ар 

While there is little that is new in this book, the basic principles of psychosomatic medicine arc 
clearly stated in a way which should be helpful to students approaching the subject. The text 1s 
illustrated by means of tables and figures, some of which are perhaps on the complex side, and it 
often takes longer to work out what the table or figure means than it does to extract the same meaning 
from the text—at least that is what the reviewer found. Since however the text is quite complete 
in itself those readers who find such illustrations difficult can stick to the text and obtain a clear 
account of the author’s argument. 

Inevitably in a book such as this there are a number of statements and opinions with which some 
readers will disagree. This is not surprising in view of the difficulty of apportioning actiological 
significance in conditions which have multiple causes. This does not however in any way detract 
from the value of the book in setting out certain important principles. In the final chapter Dr. 
Pinkerton writes of “the danger of rapid escalation of more and more detail about fewer and fewer 
aspects of any given case, to the ultimate effacement of the child as a person". The book should 
certainly help to prevent this tendency. While it probably contains little of which readers of this 
journal will be unaware, it should be essential reading for those embarking upon psychiatry, 
paediatrics and, probably, most other branches of medicine. 


Рнплр BARKER 


Separation Anxiety and Anger. Joun Bowrey. The Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, London, 1973, pp. xvii + 444. £4.50. 


Tuns 15 the second volume of Bowlby’s magnum opus, Attachment and Loss, of which the first dealt with the 
nature of the child's tie to the mother, and the third will examine grief and mourning, the reactions 
to loss. The present concern is with the problem of separation. 

As we have come to expect from this author the subject is dealt with exhaustively, with full 
coverage of the world literature in the fields of psycho-analysis, developmental psychology, and 
ethology. 

Part I covers what for many readers must be familiar territory, the clinical and experimental 
observations on the young, human and non-human, during and after separation from the mother. 
In this present treatment, however, we become aware of a broader perspective, a biological stand- 
point which views child development and its vicissitudes within an evolutionary context. The stages 
of separation behaviour in childhood designated protest, despair, and detachment are linked respectively 
to the clinical phenomena of separation anxiety, mourning, and defence. What is original here 
within the psycho-analytical corpus is not the recognition of these familiar issues but the way in which 
they are perceived as phases in a single process. It is fully acknowledged that Freud himself did 
latterly emphasise in Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926) the central importance of separation or 
the fear of separation in the genesis of clinical anxiety; but it is also pointed out how little impact 
this has had on psycho-analytic thinking as a whole. Among the few who arrived at views similar to 
Bowlby’s were Suttie (1935) and Fairbairn (1943). 

Part II is concerned with the genesis of fear in humans. To the reader who has no particular 
allegiance to psycho-analytic theory much of what is described may seem obvious to a degree. It is 
only when one grasps what Bowlby is arguing against that one understands the need for this meticu- 
lously detailed exposition. Children’s psychiatrists, even those of an eclectic disposition, may find 
many long-cherished assumptions challenged by the discussion of “the puzzling phobias of early 
childhood". 

The last section deals with individual differences, and what the author designates as anxious 
attachment. This Bowlby considers a more objective term than over-dependency; the familiar notion 
of “unmet dependency needs” he rejects as pejorative. The anger and frustration which the chil 
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directs towards an attachment figure are seen by Bowlby as reactions to frustration, not as Klein 
postulates, the inevitable outcome of repressed hostility. 

Somchow the chapters which apply these principles in explanation of the genesis of "school 
refusal” and of agoraphobia carry less conviction. The threat of abandonment by parents as a major 
stress factor in early childhood is elevated to a pre-eminence which does not do justice to cither the 
complexity or subtlety of the intra-familial factors encountered in clinical practice. Collusive secrecy 
by parents or relatives may sometimes mislead, but surely not frequently. This is not, however, to 
criticise the emphasis on family dynamics and happenings as important factors in aetiology and 
management. 

There can be no question that Bowlby is making a major contribution to the understanding of 
deviant emotional development in childhood and after. A problem for psycho-analytic readers is the 
whereabouts in all of this of Oedipus. 


FreD Н. STONE 


The Parent as Teacher. A guide for parents of children with learning difficulties. D. H. 
Srorr. University of London Press, 1974. pp. 134. Boards edition, £1 .50. Paperback edition, 75p. 


Suourp parents of children with learning disabilities teach their children to read? Psychiatrists 
and psychologists dealing with parents of backward readers may prefer to give an answer qualified 
by their knowledge ofa particular child and his parents. Stott has no doubts. He believes that parents 
can and should do all they can to help and he recognises that all too often there is no one else available 
to give the regular, systematic instruction necessary for the failing reader. Accordingly, he sets down 
simply and clearly what he feels a parent should know and do. 

Stott is convinced that at the root of learning disorders is a behavioural handicap, and that 
children fail to learn because they are unforthcoming, inconsequent or hostile and because they do 
not know how to learn. While these may be contributory factors, Stott rejects any others. Chapter 3, 

Intelligence", will, I fear, falsely raise the hopes of many parents whose children function at dull 
or below average levels on intelligence tests. Stott regards perceptual handicaps and dyslexia as 
myths, despite accumulating evidence supporting their reality, This is little comfort to parents of 
children with a specific difficulty in learning to read and to write and who do not exhibit the be- 
havioural handicaps described by Stott. 

Not all parents make good teachers. ‘The Parent-as-Teacher Rating Scale in Chapter 2, should 
enable parents, and teachers too, to assess their skills and success in the role of teacher. Stott’s con- 
siderable experience of children with learning disabilities leads him unequivocally to advocate a 
systematic carefully graded phonic approach. And learning should be enjoyable. On these premises 
he has constructed a series of learning kits composed of games which children do enjoy. The best 
known is his Programmed Reading Kit. This has been used successfully for many years by remedial 
teachers. However, not all retarded readers benefit initially from a phonic approach. Some do not 
have the necessary phonic sub-skills. In Stott’s experience children who have achieved success with 
the Flying Start programme are ready for the Programmed Reading Kit. 


Five learning kits devised by Stott are recommended. Few parents could afford to buy all. Stott 
suggests the formation of parents’ circles to share the expense. i 


ЅАМОНҮА Narpoo 


Isn't It Time He Outgrew This? or A Training Program for Parents of Retarded Children 
Vicror L. Batpwin, Н. D. Вор FREDERICKS and Gerry Bnopskv. Charles С. "Thomas, Spri i 
field, IL, 1973, pp. vii + 209. $8.95. ineo 


Tuere has been a plethora of behavioural panacea published for parents of disturbed and retard. 

children. 'The majority are pervaded by a tremendous enthusiasm and singleness of pur ise scm à 
the application of behaviour modification to behavioral disorders and for the Kg ists NER TRD y 
handicapped children—which is understandable, and probably necessary, when a g of mentally 
succeeds where previous attempts have consistently failed. : a new approach 


The present book is of the same vein and so fails to note the limitations of the approach or discu: 
А SCUSS 
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other approaches and techniques. Given the life-long, all-embracing problem of mental Handicap, 
parents will need guidance on the wider issues of what to teach and why to teach it. 1 his is particu- 
larly important for parents trained in such an effective technique as behaviour modification. " 

Thus, it should be emphasised that the book is only a program for training behavioural tech- 
niques and should be considered as one aspect of parent counselling. | | | 

Given this limitation the book is commendable. It is obviously written by people experienced in 
parent training and uses innuendo, case histories, and coloquialisms to create an intimate style 
simulating a personal approach, But can parents from non-American cultures accept this style, 
especially those with little experience in further education? 

The first half clearly presents the principles of task analysis, cues, prompts and small-steps, 
reinforcement and evaluation in that order. Each section has many practical exercises and the 
parent can begin to do things from the first chapter onwards. ‘The principles are repeated frequently 
throughout and the authors go to great lengths to reduce jargon. However, inattempting the reduction 
they sometimes add some confusion, and the illustrations and chapter headings are often unnecessary 
if not incongruous. 

The second half of the book provides detailed programs of training, viz. feeding, dressing, toileting, 
walking, running, throwing, talking, counting and for coping with behaviour disorders. This appears 
to be the main strength of the book. Parents can quickly begin to help their child and through the 
detail given, are likely to attain success. At the same time they revise the basic principles in readiness 
for wider application. 

Finally, those concerned with the counselling of parents of mentally handicapped children might 
well find it worthwhile both for practical information and as a teaching aid. 

С. CUNNINGHAM 


Emotional Problems of Development in Children. M. HERBERT. Academic Press, London, 
1974. pp. x x 362. Hardback £5.00. Paperback £2.90. 


THE вору of data collected in recent years from research into patterns of child behaviour and its 
modification has enabled child psychologists to move from their traditional roles within child 
guidance and psychiatric clinics to become more involved in the diagnosis and treatment of psycho- 
logical problems in other settings. They have also begun to take on the task of teaching these methods 
to those in most direct contact with the problems e.g. parents, GPs, health visitors, teachers and staff 
of residential institutions. The relevance of this book for those working with children lies in the 
placing of emotional and behavioural problems in their developmental context. Dr. Herbert takes 
account not only of the physical and intellectual development of the child but rightly gives emphasis 
to the socialisation process. He discusses the interaction between the child and his environment 
according due importance to the role of the child in this interaction. 
Following an introductory section on basic concepts, Dr. Herbert discusses the biological founda- 
tions of emotional problems with specific reference to genetic and prenatal influences, the effects 
of brain damage, and constitutional differences in nervous system reactivity. The main body of thc 
book is divided into four sections covering the conventional stages of childhood. The socialisation 
task of each stage is described using the Erikson model and the processes involved in fulfilling these 
tasks are examined. Possible points of breakdown are indicated with reference to the literature on 
diagnosis and treatment. During the first stage (0-18 months) the task is the development of basic 
trust, and this section contains a clear account of separation problems. The task of the next stage 
(18 months-3 yr) is the achievement of autonomy, and problems of dependency, mastery of bodily 
functions and self-restraint are described. Between 3 and 5 yr, the child’s main task is the achievement 
of initiative. This section contains an outline of the problems of over- and under-socialisation as well 
as a useful review of speech and communication difficulties. The achievement of the 5—1 1-yr-old is 
described as “the laying aside of fantasy and play and undertaking real tasks". This, naturally, 
includes a discussion of problems arising in the classroom but surprisingly little awedtiun is paid to 
failure to learn to read —a significant factor in so many referrals of children with difficultics а! 
school. 
Dr. Herbert states in his introduction that “no one theory can accommodate the complex and 
many-sided behaviours . . . which are manifested by human beings" and therein lies one of my main 


- 


ir 
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criticisms of his presentation, namely, that confusion is created by Attempts to шая irr 
diverging theories without having a clear commitment to any particular Vau di =A = _ 
appointing, too, to find a lack of discussion of the clinical implications of research ies em ү ab 
example, in the chapter on psychosomatic problems many details are presented on the p prs 
and etiology of asthma, including the involvement of emotion, but there is little indication of oo 
psychological problems which such a handicapping condition can cause for a child and и fari ys 
nor of the role of the psychologist in modifying these problems. This also applies to the нарин оп 
brain damage. Nevertheless, this book provides a useful and comprehensive. handbook for all those 
involved with children and its appearance is particularly timely for those child psychologists seeking 
to widen their sphere of activity. 


Diane LUKEMAN 


Autism and Childhood Psychosis. Frances Tvsrix. The Hogarth Press, London, 1974, pp. 200. 
£2.50. 


Tuts book is the result of many years’ experience of Kleinian psychotherapy with autistic and psycho- 
tic children. Detailed clinical material is used to illustrate various stages in treatment as well as the 
several types of autism which the author has come to distinguish. Mrs. Tustin bases her carefully 
differentiated theoretical formulation on various patterns of early development and clusters of 
behaviour, and links these closely with differing aspects of treatment, as well as to other studies in 
this field, 


To those of us not directly involved in psychotherapy, Mrs. ‘Tustin’s book gives the opportunity 
to understand something of the primitive and concrete thoughts and feelings, as well as the com- 
munication difficulties which psychotic children present. It can perhaps enable us to cont ribute more 
Sensitively to their сапу diagnosis and management. Her perceptive and detailed descriptions 
Suggest that there is a continuum not only from a stage of normal autism in newborn infants to later 
psychotic conditions, but also from the extreme panic of psychotic states to the less devastating 
anxicties and learning difficulties more commonly found in children. 

Psychotherapists have sometimes been accused of ignoring parents, the environment and the 
constitutional and physical aspects of pathology. Mrs. Tustin’s very realistic assessment of all these 
factors and their complex contribution to the syndrome of autism is particularly welcome. Her 
recognition of the nature of the stresses experienced by parents is very clear and her awareness of the 
need to help parents as co-workers and the importance of delineating her role and theirs is invaluable. 
She also makes important, and easily overlooked, connections between the consequences of sensory 
deprivation in a physically handicapped child (a blind or a deaf child, for instance), the inability 
of a severely subnormal child to use the environment constructively, and the inattention and per- 
ceptual block evident in autistic children. All these she links to thinking and learning difficulties in a 


way which makes her careful and systematic analysis of autistic conditions of general relevance, and 


it would be unfortunate if readers, not in sympathy with psychoanalysis, would the 
parallels she draws. 


Although much of the detail in this book is prim 
treatment, and, in fact, assumes familiarity v 


refore miss the 


arily of interest to those engaged in diagnosis and 
vith psychoanalytic ideas. 
and nurses and parents to understand more about the inner world of t 


‚ it would also help teachers 
what sustained communication with psychotic children can actually 


he children in their care, and 
involve. 
Eva Horwrs 
La Reaction du Jeune Enfant à la Personne Etrangère. Т. Сох et al. Les Presses de l'Univer- 
site de Montreal, 1972. pp. 209. No price given. 


A Most enjoyable book. The authors observe and analyse the reactions of young children faced with a 
stranger. Most children show, at a certain stage in their development (usually sometime between 
6 months and 13 months of age), a negative reaction when they are confronted with a stranger 
Why does this happen, at that particular age, and when the stranger is usually inoffensive? Why do 
girls show this negative reaction sooner, more frequently, and more intensely than boys? Can this 
reaction be related to the emergence of the notion of causality and to the notion of permanence of 
object as defined by Piaget? Can it be better understood through Hebb's theories of perceptual 
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conflict? What practical use can be made of the authors’ findings, say when the child has to enter 
hospital or face any other separation from his familiar human environment? 

The authors’ observations are subtle, their methods of testing ingenious and precise; and although 
the resulting data bring more questions than answers, they illuminate the whole field of affective 
and cognitive development in the very young. This book neatly makes the point that warmth, 
sympathy and humour are valid aids to scientific research, 

Maryse. METCALFE 


Le Moi et l'Autre dans la Conscience de l'Adolescent. Н. R. ‘Tour. Delachaux ct Niestle, 
Neuchatel, Suisse, 1972. pp. 200. No price given. 


‘Tus book is a study of how adolescents define their identity, and how their self-image asserts itself 
over the years. It examines the relationship between self-image (how an adolescent sees himself) 
and social image (how the adolescent thinks that others sec him). 

The study is based on questionnaires, Preliminary work yielded three main factors: egotism— 
sociability—and self-reliance, “maitrise de soi". (Incidentally the book illustrates how difficult 
it is to translate abstract terms from one culture to another. I have not found a better translation 
than “‘self-reliance’’—and the author, throughout his book, uses the English words “insight” and 
“empathy” for which he cannot find an exact French equivalent!) 

About 800 adolescents (aged 12-21) were given questionnaires and had to answer successively 
in five different ways; first as they would describe themselves, then as they thought their friends 
(boys and girls) would describe them and finally as they thought their parents (fathers and mothers) 
would describe them. Moreover 52 pairs of parents were given a similar questionnaire and were asked 
to describe their children, first in the way they saw them, then in the way they thought their children 
saw themselves. р 

On the basis of the questionnaire results, the author studies how the conscience of self gets clearer 
and better defined at the same time as it gets differentiated from the social image of self. : 

Apart from its main theme, the book offers intriguing observations on the evolution of sex dif- 
ferences and on empathy. I was interested to read, for instance, how girls see their self-reliance 
Increase as they grow older (both as self and as social image) whereas no such progression is reported 


by the boys. Also, how young pcople appear much better able to put themselves in the place of their 
parents than vice versa. 


The questionnaires themselves are couched in simple terms and should not be difficult to trans- 
late. Much of the preliminary work has already been carried out and they could probably be given 


straight away to a British population, A comparison of results would be the basis of a fascinating 
cross-cultural study, 


Maryse METCALFE 


Psychology and Medicine, 


pp. 223. £3.75, S. J. RACHMAN and CLARE Рнилрз. Temple Smith, London, 1975. 


» Prepares them to identify and treat disorders of body 
nally accepted, with varying degrees of willingness, the 
d psychological issues. The increase in scientific medical 


TI tion arises: “ ж 

fields phe 5 о T4. now trying to do too much, without adequate training in some 

to паве en A ier m about h : many of us would agree that this is so and this book begins 

at least. The € ihesis edhe wong inact рата some of the load, in the psychological area 
à i ier of doctors (hospital and family) with psychologists 

S: understand, Севана аны Wore ant treatment strategies i a variet of patients wie wholly 

or partially psychologically determined disorders or with psychologi i y P : teats al 

their physical disease or handicap. Sy ogical problems as side-effec 


In paediatrics psychologists tend to be “used” sts; 2 
P psy 8 d” strictly as yet another part of the clinical investiga- 
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kd = a A cipum ux к describe some of the ways in which psychologists can provide not 
i ate Т, a x participate in the management of a variety of psychological prob- 
mer bet 1 ое ; hey deal with the problems of aches and pains, sleep, the taking of 
ele e Being and їп hospital, and psychological approaches to the control of bodily functions, 
т ле viewpoint of what additional skills psychologists can add to those already used by their 
nedical colleagues. ` f 

A re honi is far from pretentious. ‘There is no glossy eyecatching cover; the 
fied d са па is style is quiet and without literary embellishment; but what is said is 
kie teh s d cu у be de points It is a book for doctors and nurses to show the possibilities of 
Seit ica iei рупо ogists; but it is also for psychologists not yet involved in this aspect of 

n behaviour to alert them to the wide-ranging scope for the psychologist in the field of medicine. 


lere come the psychologists !—for most of us it is not a moment too soon. 
Roy HOWARTH 


A Mi 
in “Therapy Program for Behaviorally Disturbed Children. M. McQusEN MONKMAN. 
‘harles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1972. pp. ix + 293. $14.50. 
urs uninvitingly-titled book describes a project in which retarded and/or behaviourally disturbed 


did j E as 
children were admitted to the Adler Zone Center in Illinois. Thirty children aged between 6 and 13 
nd referred for behavioural problems at 


анн ріст le ape from highly trainable to gifted and с : 
project SUE. т =: кира in a token economy-type regime over a period of 27 months. The 
goal was Ser B ge to be not only a treatment but also a research undertaking: “The first major 
therapeutic А A оре ап ongoing service program in such a manner that the crucial 
Дозе йена «иШ es could be identified, taught, replicated: and evaluated. The first chapters 
systems) њой: of 1 and the crucial variables (a collection of administrative and treatment. 
пи "em E o iandling the children, instruments deviscd for the rescarch project and staff 
study fol Тоз. е t idees administrative methods, three individual programmes and the punishment 
Wea : E ng in 84 pages the assessment of the research project. Over half the book is taken up 
; Ч pendices, and there аге 22 “references” none of them referred to in the text. 

able н. service for disturbed children the programmes described in this book seem reason- 
have бене ау novel and many of the children who went through the programmes pr 

description | ie from them. People wishing to set up similar treatment situations might fin F 
кейе. з > o! the practical details helpful, especially those in Chapter 6. As a presentation of а 
ен кы qi гү this book does not, in my view, merit publication. Quite elaborate instruments 
bu structed for the purposes of the research project and independent observations were made 
by graduate psychology students during baseline and treatment conditions: of all these only one, 


the Special Behavior Report Form, seems to have been analysed systematically and appears as 
c use of time-out and response cost, concludes 


C Я ia 

APIS 8, the Punishment Study. This compares thi : 

hat both are effective in reducing the rate of undesirable behaviours and that time-out resulted 
which could be anything 


in a significantly lower rate than did response cost. The fact that time-out, ! : ; 
up to an hour in duration, might have reduced the time available to the children for indulging 


in the undesirable behaviours has apparently not been considered as а possible cause of the lower rate. 

Apart from this none of the measures described featured in the assessment of the research project. 
Instead, follow-ups were done on 18 of the 30 children (this number dropped to 14 in some cases) and 
the results of treatment were assessed by comparing before-and-after reports from the children's homes 
and schools. From this it is concluded that between about half and three-quarters of the children 
were improved. Nothing is offered overall about changes in the children during their stay in the 
Center, but from a painstaking piecing together of the comments in the 27 case reports in the appen- 
dix it seems that about 20-30% improved while between half and two-thirds fluctuated or remained 


about the same. 

is a is a muddled, poorly present 
i ritten in a turgid, jargonistic sty 
tion. Self-evident statements abound: 
tend to have either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ behaviors”. 
behaviors in children, it was necessary to ma 


ed book with the “data” so poorly organised as to be valueless. 
Ле adopted all too commonly by writers on behaviour modifica- 
“It has been recognised by most practitioners that children 
«Те reinforcers were going to be used to develod 


ke them either truly reinforcing or things that the 
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children wanted.” By the time one reaches a sensible paragraph, such as the description on p. 35 of 
how the children were taught to deal with frustration, it hardly seems worth the effort. 
A recent reviewer of another book in another journal wrote, “Some books should never have 
been written, and this is one of them.” This, I am afraid, is another, 
JANET CARR 


Education in the Early Years. Edited by Maurice Cuazan. Faculty of Education, University 
College of Swansea and Aberfan Disaster Fund, 1973. рр. 76. £1.00. 


‘Tuts 1s a collection of seven papers delivered at a Conference chaired by Maurice Chazan early in 
1973, plus an introduction by him, in which he surveys the developmental needs of young children, 
ending with a plea for more qualified and properly trained teachers at the nursery stage. 

Van der Eyken writes on the social and educational aims of Pre-school provision—oflering a 
much wider definition of early education, beyond teachers acting on children and bringing in parents 
and the wider community, particularly in socially disadvantaged areas. Tessa Blackstone sketches 
the future of nursery education against its historical background, and warns us not to expect miracles, 
either in cognitive, or social/emotional development. M. J. Shackleton-Bailey writes of his studies 
of originality in young children, and his attempts at measuring several vague, but very important 
characteristics, such as divergent thinking, curiosity, independence, self-esteem and perseverance, 
and the ways in which research into such difficult areas can best be got across to teachers—by close 
and long term collaboration. Joan Tough centres on language, obviously more casily quantified 
than "originality", and having measured differences between the language of “advantaged” as 
compared to “disadvantaged” children, debates their significance and implications for educational 
action very skilfully, and in a way that, surely, most teachers would warm to, 

_The symposium on the whole emphasizes the teachers’, rather than the parents’, role in carly 
childhood education. It contains little new empirical data but many of the main issues in this field 
are usefully, clearly and concisely discussed. 


Lrstm GARDNER 


Pica—A Childhood Symptom. Joan BICKNELL. Butterworths, London, 1975. pp. vii + 191. £3.65. 


EN 1 e author investigates a number of hypotheses on pica, its causes, effects and its asso- 
‘on with other signs, symptoms and specific į В um " fici 
* g E specific ill S, espe , d iron deficiency 
anaemia, p d p nesses, especially lead poisoning an 


n the aetiology of pica reveal how various workers differ in their 
y have studied—social, psychological or physiological. 
he regulations concerning the lead content of paints and 
tion with lead and the methods available for the investiga- 


The association of soci i i ica j 
socially inadequate Mc ee idee NEUE through а Study: af the cen чай A 
) А € of pica igni "cr 

not raised even amongst ‘occasional dicm ib notsignificantly BEER d bina lea 


nt A 
who were referred to the аш Ая rone. ie - vut е longitudinal study on 15 children 
y dt osos Bie i oF the main s ; ying 
case histori А с а mptoms panyl 
as ries in the Appendix. ‘These Chapters are possibly the kA р ме. нр. is on 
useful Monograph. Ost informative part of this v 
The author’s conclusions are enlightening, especially | 


arc not fully recognised among professional and lay groups 


ter observations that “the dangers of pica 
brain damage still occurs”, 


; and lead poisoning leading to irreversible 
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1 care and manz nent of c en, cs Ы 10г1515, psy gists, pacdiatricians а gener: 
1 а anagement of childre: 5 i 
Кеш £ n, especially ps shiatrists, psyc i а а1 
лш y psychiatrists, psy: hologists EU NONE 
10 will all be confronted with the problem of pica at аше in = ETE 
а E c time. 
С. B. Simon 


Paternal Deprivati i 
privation: Family, School, Sexualit d iety. HEN. 
Books, Toronto and London, 1974, bp: in + с t каа 


Іх л Book published in 1971, Biller br 
one vit BL MA аа tritus Hee am ac 
in tha „ыны i > 5 e a revisi 
и сз оү same to deal with broader aspects of children's a: 
Siva eatin Grane У н Т, ус provides а useful source of references (over 600) and a thoughtful 
Sonano of ETAGE us m ere A good case is certainly made for the psychological im- 
нална seri ie pones ана a point all to frequently overlooked in 
ийй ОЁ ther bild Бети г, E hough Biller stresses the relevance of the quality as well as the 
Tre cocialidiccucnelanc BE I е concept of fathering is surprisingly narrow. There is a neglect 
а БЕТЕ ~ = mum lead to different patterns of parenting (for example among black 
Тү em en i ded; f nd HE attention is paid to the ways in which father-child interaction is 
y relationships within the family as a whole. Rather a lot of weight is attached to pro- 


jective and questi Des. Tes к А ней: m 

E am test measures of personality functioning and distinctions are now always 

en psychopathological abnormalities and variations within the normal range. It is also 
British work. For example, no mention is made 


unfortunate б 
eee that Biller seems so unaware of relevant 

ither the Nati У чыыр ae xe aes 
а tele е National Survey or the National Child Development Study, of the several British 
epar parental mental disorder, of Bowlby’s writings on attachment, or of the Tizards' studies 

n institutional rearing. ` i 

In spite of these limitati А i я 
зло: e limitations the book provides much that is of interest and relevance to anyone 
нату With the care of children or the study of child development. It should be included in any 

ary concerned with these topics. 

MICHAEL RUTTER 


on children’s 


New Perspectives in Child Development. Edited by Brran Foss. Penguin Books Ltd., Harmond- 
worth, Middlesex, 1974. рр. 226. £1.00. 

rning, and visual perception in infants; exploratory 
hildren; and ethological methods in the study of 
y six authors. The rationale for 
ive selection is a very 
cs are interrelated. In 
book exploring new 


calcis ui at tachment; conditioning and lea: 
child "pel menn Yo a development in young С 
elioice Of the ze x n SIX chapters these topics arc ә 
difficult task — om mentioned is not always clear, although representati 
киы иы ar s RR is a minimal overlap between contributions although tapi 
pers Р a} ers Шеге seems to be an over-emphasis on historical perspective inal Р 

pectives. In some instances old studies are again quoted perpetuating conclusions which beg to be 
= to proper experimental test, e.g. Ahrens" ‘work on infants! smiling responses to various facial 
eatures. As in any such volume, and par! y expanding field of child develop- 


me ticularly in the rapidl ) 
ent, some of the findings discussed and сопс been superceded, Some material 


has already bi А Jusions drawn have ану me pen 
Boyce y been summarized in other places, ©.5- reviews of infant learning by 71 zgerald an 
eae сш. and Sameroff. Perhaps the most stimulating chapter 15 the one dealing with a cognitive 
approach, to language. One regrets that the topic of prematurity did not find a place in this volume. 
to. козы give the student reader or seriously interested lay person an inexpensive introduction 
some of t! pics in the forefront of child development. Unfortuna he same time perpetuate 
зе unfounded or outdated conclusions. 
GENEVIEVE С, CARPENTER 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The International Society for Twin Studies 
announces the 
Эмо INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TWIN STUDIES 
to be held in Washington D.C., U.S.A. 
29 August-1 September 1977 


The International Society for Twin Studies was established by the General бт 
of the 1st International Congress on Twin Studies (Rome: 28 October-2 Novembe : 
1974) with the purpose of furthering research and social action in all fields related 


; s “_ ж aig : E ific 
to twin studies, for the mutual benefit of twins and their families, and of scientifi 
research. 


For further information write to: 
Dr. GORDON ALLEN, 
Chairman, Organizing Committee, 
2nd International Congress of Twin Studies, 
Clinical Center, 2N252, 
National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, MD 20014, U.S.A, 


The International Association for С 
its 9th International Congress in № 
theme of the Congress will be 


hild Psychiatry and Allied Professions will cis 
felbourne, Australia, 19-26 August 1978. = 
“Children and Their Parents in a Changing World”. 


Inquiries and proposals regarding the scientific program should be addressed to: 
PETER B. NEUBAUER, 
Secretary-General, 
International Association for 

and Allied Professions, 
59 East 73rd Street, 
New York, NY 10021, U.S.A, 


Child Psychiatry 


Inquiries regarding travel arrangements from the United States, Canada, 
Europe, etc., should be made to: 
Foreign Tours, Inc., 
1140 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10036, U.S.A, 
Att. Naomr КАВАК, Director 
Congress and Convention Services, 
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pre-school children, 
play, intelligence, 
social class 


а 


TIZARD, BARBARA, PHILPS, JANET and Ріємтѕ, IAN (1976) Play in pre-school children—I 
Play measures and their relation to age, sex and І.О. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 251- 


264, 


Summary—The free play of 109 children aged 3-4 was observed in 12 pre-school 
centres, and assessed on a number of scales. Most of the play measures were found to be 
age-related; the major sex differences in play were in the choice of play material and 
fantasy theme. There were correlations between some of the play measures and the 
children’s unstandardised verbal and non-verbal test scores. The findings are discussed 
in relation to pre-school educational practice. 


pre-school children, 
play, educational orientation 


а 


TIZARD, BARBARA, PHILPS, JANET and Prewss, IAN (1976) Play in pre-school centres— 
1, Effects on play of the child’s social class and of the educational orientation of the 


entre. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 265-274. 


ummary-— The free play of 109 children aged 3-4 was observed in 12 pre-school 
entres and assessed according to a number of measures, in relation to the social class 
f the children and the educational orientation of the centre. Both effects were highly 
ignificant. The findings are discussed in relation to pre-school educational practice. 
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individual psychotherapy, 
child, outcome, follow-up 


А 


Wnriour, Davin M., Moeis, Irvin and Porrack, L. J. (1976) The outcome of individua 
child psychotherapy: increments at follow-up. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 275-285. 


Summary—Outcome studies of individual child psychotherapy providing comparabl 
assessments at the close of therapy and at follow-up are reviewed and examined, In 
creases in outcome status from the end of therapy to follow-up are found frequently ii 
treated groups of children. Follow-up increments appcar to be most common wher 
psychotherapy sessions number 90 or more. Methodological strengths and weaknesse 
of the studies are discussed and the substantive, theoretical, and methodological im 
plications of the findings explored. The strongest implication of the review is tha 
evaluations of the effectiveness of individual child psychotherapy require follow-uy 


assessments. 


interaction, attachment, 
discipline, twins 


_—————— 


Lytron, Носн (1976) The socialization of 2-yr old boys: ecological findings. 7. Chil 
Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 287-304. 


Summary—One hundred and thirty-six 2-yr old male twins and singletons and the 
parents were observed in the home. The incidence and distribution of certain types ‹ 
interactive behavior by child, mother and father are reported, based on behavic 
counts. Mother was the main focus of the child’s attachment behavior and was als 
more involved in disciplinary control. The data were broken down by Mother's educ: 
tion. Better educated parents used prohibitions slightly less and reasoning more tha 
other parents. A reciprocal interaction system prevailed in the arca of speech an 
compliance: more specch and more compliance by better educated parents was ri 
flected in more speech and compliance by their children. 


gangs, delinquency 


'Hacaw, Franx (1976) 
ychiat. 17, 305-314. 


Gang characteristics: an empirical study. J. Child Psychol. 


ymmary—This research report is concerned with the organisation of delinquent gangs, 
e status of individuals within the gang, junior groups associated with the dominant 
ng and the activities of the members themselves. It suggests that a broadly based 
proach to the various theoretical models of delinquent subcultures is essential as no 
igle model explains the wide variety of delinquent groupings which can exist in a 
rge urban area. 


play, social interaction 


Aprienne (1976) Clustering and socially-directed 
behaviors in a playgroup of 1-yr-old boys. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 315-322. 


MUELLER, EDWARD and Ricu, 


Summary—This study aims at documenting the presence of clustering in a playgroup 
of five 1-yr-old boys. Clusters are of interest because they bring very young children in 
repeated contact. In addition, a method is developed for analyzing socially-directed 
behavior in early peer contacts. When the method is applied to the sample of cluster 
contacts, it is found that both the frequency and complexity of socially-directed behavior 
increase across the three-month period studied. The results suggest that one-year-olds 
can profit from regular contact with a consistent group of children. They also indicate 


the promise of using the methods developed in additional studies. 


direct reality testing, 
clinical procedures 


MEE NENNEN eae 


A. and Havcsrzp, R. (1976) Experienced rcality in three to six year ol 
323-335. 


AGGERNAES, 
children: a study of direct reality testing. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 


Summary—Seven qualitics, representing different aspects of experienced reality, a1 
defined. Examples are given of questions which are useful in evaluation of these qualiti 
connected to everyday experiences, such as sensory perceptions, thoughts of imaginar 
items, and thoughts of real objects or rcal abilities in others or in onesclf. A study of 4 
preschool children indicates that such children understand the questions used, so thi 
an investigational technique using the defined qualities can provide a simple, direc 
and reasonably reliable evaluation of reality testing. Some marked differences are four 
in reality testing between non-psychotic adults and 3-yr-old normal children. 


ethnic preferences, 
infant school children 


the expressed ethnic preferences of infi 
7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 17, 337-344. 


Mance, NicorA J. Н. (1976) Context and 


school children. 


Summary—Forty-four children—white and black, boys and girls—from the - 
classes of a London multi-racial infants’ school were given several tests designed 
reveal racial awareness and racial preferences. It was found that the children w 
aware of ethnic differences but that the extent and direction of their expressed eth 
preferences were strongly influenced by the situational context and by the compet 
variables upon which their choices of figures could alternatively be based. 
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